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IRELAND AND IRISH LAND ONCE MORE. 


Tue Irish Land Question is upon us once more! The dismay of the 
average politician at such a statement can be easily realised. But, 
all the same, the root difficulty in Irish politics has appeared once 
more above ground, and will compel attention—not alone because of 
its inherent urgency—but on account of the forces united and arrayed 
in favour of a final and permanent settlement. I propose in this 
article, written amid the toil and strain of the actual conflict, to place 
English readers and my political friends in possession of the actual 
facts of the case, and to state, at the same time, the lines of settle- 
ment upon which all Ireland—a mere handful of landlords excepted 
—is practically agreed. 

First as to past legislation. "When Mr. Gladstone, aroused by the 
Fenian rising to think of Irish affairs, first gave his attention to the 
question, the Irish tenant was little better than a serf. Everything 
upon the soil, morally speaking, belonged to him. He had built the 
house in which his family lived. The farm buildings, such as they 
were, had been erected by him or by his predecessor in title. He 
had made most of the farm roads. The drainage and the fencing 
were his work. The landlord owned nothing morally save and except 
the soil with its inherent and often sadly undeveloped properties. 
Yet he was the legal owner of the soil and everything upon it; and 
to prove that this was no mere legal fiction, it will be sufficient to say 
that when the Encumbered Estates Act was passed the property of 
the tenant was sold to the purchasers as if it belonged to the bank- 
rupt owners. Such was the view taken by Parliament in the dark 
days which succeeded the Black Forty-Seven. And even in 1870, 
with Household Suffrage in the Boroughs, Mr. Gladstone had to 
proceed cautiously. The Land Act of that year was a great measure, 
not so much because of what it did as because of the principles it laid 
down. It was the first Act of Parliament which recognised that the 
Irish tenant had a property in and upon the soil, and it laid the 
foundation of all that followed. This principle once asserted on the 
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Statute Book all that followed became not alone possible but certain, 
The Act of 1870, however, in itself simply placed difficulties in the 
way of capricious eviction, and subjected the landlords who acted in 
an unreasonable manner to pecuniary penalties. Eminently reason- 
able it secured the support of all fair-minded men. But this class 
has never been in the ascendant in the ranks of Irish Landlordism. 
And the ink was scarcely dry upon the Statute Book when by arbitrary 
increases of rent, and by contracting-out clauses in agreements, the 
bottom was clean knocked out of the Act. Those who wish details 
upon this point can study the evidence before, and the Appendices 
to, the Bessborough Commission. 

When Mr. Gladstone returned to power in 1880, we have it on the 
authority of the late Duke of Argyll—a Member of the Cabinet— 
that no further Land Legislation was contemplated. But whilst 
English statesmen propose it is the lot of the Irish people often- 
times to bring their proposals to naught. A series of bad seasons 
came round. That of 1879 was especially ruinous. The Land 
League was formed. It seized hold of the people in every province 
— Ulster alone excepted. Its tale of outrage and murder, its harvest 
of anguish and suffering need not be recounted. Suffice it to say 
than when the foundations of society had been shaken to their very 
foundations the Land Act of 1881 was introduced and passed. It 
was indeed a great and beneficent measure. It boldly grappled with 
the fundamental fact of the whole question. It legalised the tenant’s 
property. It differentiated between the property of the landlord and 
the property of the tenant. It appointed a Tribunal to discriminate 
between the two—to see that the one was rented and that the other 
was exempt from rent. It conferred Security of Tenure subject to 
certain reasonable statutory conditions, and it extended, to a certain 
extent, the Free Sale of the tenants interest which had always 
obtained under the Ulster Custom in the North. Of this great 
measure it has well been said that on the morning it received the 
Royal Assent the Irish tenant exchanged serfdom for freedom. 
He became a man and ceased to be a slave. What this Act has done, 
and how its central principle, the legal recognition of Dual Ownership 
in the land, has broken down it will be my duty to set out in 
these pages. 

In 1887 another great measure was passed. This measure, like its 
two predecessors, also synchronised with disorder and illegal action. 
English statesmen, unfortunately, have rarely acted upon the 
question without pressure of this kind. And their practical 
surrender to the Plan of Campaign once more put a premium upon 
illegal agitation. Mr. Gladstone had excluded some 20,000 lease- 
holders from the Act of 1881. The Act of 1887 admitted this class 
to the Fair Rent Courts. The Judicial Rents had been fixed for 19 
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years. The Act of 1887 automatically reduced these rents for a period 
of three years. And it also made sundry minor changes in the law. 

Then came the Act of 1896, the only measure of land tenure 
which cannot be said to have been forced from Parliament by illegal 
action. This Statute was the result of the enquiry before the 
Morley Committee in 1894—an enquiry which the Irish landlords 
did their best first to avoid and then to wreck. Before this Select 
Committee, presided over by Mr. John Morley, it was conclusively 
proved that by legal decisions in the Irish Courts many of the chief 
provisions of the Act of 1881 had been completely destroyed. The 
best illustration of this legal procedure is to be found in the famous 
case of Adams v. Dunseath. Parliament enacted in 1881, as I have 
said, that no rent was to be placed on improvements created by the 
tenant or by his predecessor in title. As I write I cannot quote the 
exact section of the Act—but my recollection is that what I assert 
will be found in Section VIII. The language is quite clear and 
explicit. The intention was manifest. It was the fundamental 
principle of the whole Act. Before six months had passed the Court 
of Appeal was engaged upon this Section. And with what result ¥ 
Did this great judicial body look at the clear policy of the Act’ 
Did they take the actual wording of the Statute? Not at all. 
Instead of doing so these learned judges proceeded to suggest and 
devise limitations upon the word “improvements,” and in the end 
they decided by a majority that the “improvements” which Parlia- 
ment said were not to be rented were only those referred to in the 
Act of 1870. The Act of 1870, of course, dealt with a man who 
was being evicted from his holding. The Act of 1881 dealt with 
those who were getting a fair rent fixed in order to remain on their 
holdings. At one stroke the tenant was deprived of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds sterling. And so transparently against the 
policy of the Act, and the intention of Parliament, was the decision 
that the Act of 1896 practically reversed the Court of Appeal 
and made such a construction as they had put upon it impossible 
in the future. In addition to this achievement, which of itself 
would have made the Act a memorable one, a great step forward 
was made in regard to Land Purchase which will come under review 
immediately. 

These four great measures represent the work of Parliament so far 
as Land Tenure is concerned. I now come to the question of Land 
Purchase. Largely owing to the pressure of Mr. Bright, who desired 
the creation of a race of freeholders in Ireland, clauses were inserted 
in the Church Disestablishment Act, and the Land Act of 1870, 
under which a limited number of glebe and ordinary tenants became 
purchasers —the State advancing three-fourths of the purchase-money. 
It was not until 1885, however, that legislation in earnest began upon 
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these lines. In that year the first Ashbourne Act was passed. This 
Act placed the sum of £5,000,000 sterling at the disposal of the 
Purchase Department of the Land Commission, then created for the 
first time, for the purpose of inducing Irish tenants to become owners 
of their holdings. The State advanced the whole of the purchase 
money—it being repayable, principal and interest, in forty-nine years. 
In 1888, the experiment being a complete success, another bill was 
passed. This measure allocated a second sum of £5,000,000 for 
this purpose. In 1891 Mr. A. J. Balfour, recognising that the era 
of experiment had gone, brought in a great and comprehensive 
measure, under which it was proposed to create guaranteed Land 
Stock to the amount of £33,000,000 for still further carrying on what 
was on all hands recognised to be a beneficent work. The Bilk 
passed with general acclamation, and is perhaps the most enduring 
monument of the noblest time in modern Irish politics. Once more, 
and finally, when the Act of 1896 was passing through the House of 
Commons, what is now known as the 40th Section of that measure 
was inserted. Under its provisions the Judge of the Landed Estates 
Court was authorised, under certain conditions, to sell the bankrupt 
estates in his Court. I shall have occasion to refer to this subject 
again. But these four Statutes complete the Land Purchase legisla- 
tion in which Parliament has been engaged since 1885. 

I do not in the least seek to conceal from myself that, in face of 
this record of work, there will be many to say that enough has been 
done—that the remainder ought to be left to time and opportunity. 
Nor is such a feeling on the face of things unreasonable. But it is 
founded upon an ignorance of fact and a self-complacency which 
must not be allowed to imperil the best interests of both England 
and Ireland. The real truth is that the principle of Dual Ownership 
in land has irretrievably broken down. It was never intended to be 
the basis of a permanent settlement, and the distinguished Irish 
Peer who declared that Mr. Gladstone had put the Irish landlord 
and the Irish tenant into the same bed, and that one would infallibly 
kick the other out, had an accurate appreciation of the position. 
Mr. Gladstone, of course, believed in the arrangement. But then, as 
Mr. Forster once said, the greatest intellect ever devoted to the 
service of any country, had the power of convincing not cnly itself, 
but of taking others irresistibly along with it. And, truth to say, 
the right hon. gentleman did his utmost to frame the Land Com- 
mission so as to command the confidence of both the parties whose 
property was to be subject to its decisions. Mr. Justice O’Hagan 
was appointed Judicial Commissioner, Mr. Litton, M.P. for Tyrone, 
was the tenants’ representative, and Mr. Vernon, a well-known land- 
agent, represented the landlord view. Nothing could have been fai: er. 
With Mr. Justice O’I[agan’s resignation, however, the whole thing 
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was changed. The Commission now consists of five gentlemen. Of 
these five, there is only one who can be said, in any sense, to repre- 
sent the tenant’s view of the Land question. And in dissenting 
from the judgment of a majority of the Court the other day, Mr. 
Murrogh O’Brien declared publicly that the Commission was destroy- 
ing the Act of 1896—just as it had destroyed the Act of 1881— 
that its members were frustrating the clear intention of Parliament 
and narrowing every provision intended for the tenant’s benefit. I 
have been saying the same thing for years. But, perhaps, when a 
Land Commissioner, and one of the two who knows anything about 
land, speaks out in this way, Parliament may feel inclined to believe 
that there is no use crying peace where it does not exist. I feel 
bound, however, to place on record the main events which have 
brought on the present crisis in Ulster. These are :— 


(«) The procedure in Appeals on Value. 
(b) The invasion of the Law as to tenant’s improvements. 
(c) The inroad upon the Ulster custom. 


The whole question involved in Appeals on Value was exhaustively 
threshed out before the Morley Committee in 1894. It was then 
conclusively proved that, during the twelve or thirteen years the 
Commission had been at work, many thousands of .\ppeals on Value 
had been disposed of ; that the increase in rent, as a result, had been 
infinitesimal, something like a quarter per cent. on the whole, and 
that, between the cost of the Court and the law charges of both sides, 
over one million pounds sterling had been expended to produce this 
insignificant result. The majority of the Committee were disposed to 
recommend the entire abolition of Appeals on Value. I dissented—and 
a course not so extreme was finally adopted. But things are now 
worse than ever. A farmer gets his rent fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sion. The landlord appeals. In self-defence the tenant must also 
appeal. And two or three years after the decision on the case by the 
Sub-Commission, the appeals are heard by the Chief Commission. 
And what has taken place in the interval? I described the pro- 
cedure in a speech to my constituents at Clogher on September 20th, 
and as I can stand over and prove what I then said, I take the 
liberty of reproducing it here. Here is what I said :— 


“In due course two court valuers of precisely the same standing as the assistant 
commissioners are sent to value the land over again. They have before them the 
valuation of the court below. By a curious coincidence, thie one court valuer is 
frequently what is known on the Commission as a man who believes in ‘a good 
stiff rent’; the other belongs to the class who feel that it is not easy making a 
stiff rent out of Irish tillage land. They go through the ordinary routine of 
valuation. Their business is simply to value the land. They are not troubled 
with law points, the ownership of improvements, or questions of that kind. These 
have been dealt with by the legal commissioner. When these two gentlemen 
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come to compare notes, it is found that the man who believes in a stiff rent has 
fixed a rent 20 per cent. above that fixed by the court below, whilst the second 
valuer’s rent is in or about the same as that of the assistant commissioners, What 
is to be done? There is a clear disagreement. Do the valuers each make a 
separate report! Occasionally, yea. Usually, no. And for this reason—were 
they to go on doing so their occupation would be gone. They, therefore, as a 
matter of fact, split the difference, and the sub-commission rent is raised, say, by 
10 per cent. The case is then reheard before the Chief Commission. And Mr, 
Justice Meredith and his colleagues (Mr. O’Brien being, of course, a standing dis- 
senter) act upon the report of their valuers, and raise the rent fixed by the court 
below. Thus the verdict of three experts is overruled by one, and people wonder 
why the Irish tenant is not happy.” 

Now here we have an agreement amongst three land experts who 
have seen and inspected the land. The Court Valuers do not appear 
in Court at all. The Court has not inspected the land. They would 
know nothing about it were they to do so. But on the opinion of 
one expert, as against three, they go on raising the Sub-Commission 
rents all over the country. It is not that the increase decreed is 
large. Sometimes it is, but in the majority of cases it is small and 
contemptible. Here is a sample from the hearing at Belfast on 
December 13th :—“‘ Samuel Wiseman, tenant, trustees of Alex. 
Cuppage, landlord; old rent £40; Sub-Commission rent £28 4s. ; 
appeal rent £28 14s.” Just fancy a difference of ten shillings on 
a forty-acre holding being the subject of an appeal! And judge 
the capacity of a Court which encourages such a thing by even 
a trumpery increase such as I have here set out. Instead of 
discouraging appeals of this kind, Mr. Justice Meredith and his 
colleagues have by their action encouraged them to the infinite 
detriment alike of landlord and tenant. If the costs went against 
the landlord or tenant frivolously bringing appeals, an improvement 
might be effected. As it is, the tenantry are harried and worried, 
driven from one Court to another, and often to the Court of Appeal, 
until life is unendurable. The whole country lives in a perpetual 
lawsuit. Landlord and tenant only meet in the Court-house! 
No country could stand such a system. Least of all can Ireland 
afford it. 

The decisions of the Commissioners in regard to tenant’s improve- 
ments have also caused boundless irritation. I have described the 
position as regards Adams rv. Dunseath. It was so intolerable that 
Parliament in effect reversed the decision in 1896. But what hap- 
pened immediately afterward? When the Morley Committee sat, 
Mr. W. F. Bailey, the senior Assistant Legal Commissioner, had 
this case put to him: “ Assume that a fair rent has been fixed upon 
a holding, that during the statutory period the tenant reclaims a 
piece of bog rented at 3s. an acre—what course would the Land 
Commission pursue as to this bog when fixing the rent for the 
second statutory period?’’ Mr. Bailey said the case was not an 
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unusual one, and that the rule was to allow the tenant 5 per cent. 
on his expenditure in labour and capital. The learned gentleman 
was then taken a step further. “ Assume that the reclaiming of the 
bog has resulted in the value being raised from 3s. to 15s. an acre, 
to whom does the increased letting value go”? The answer was, 
“Tt goes tothe landlord.” ‘The representatives of the landlords on 
the Committee were astounded. But Mr. Bailey maintained his 
ground. Sir Edmd. Bewley, the Judicial Commissioner, confirmed 
the evidence. And then came Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal, who had decided the case of Adams 
rv. Dunseath—and who informed the Committee that “ although 
this might have been the practice of the Land Commission for ten 
years it was not Law. Asked to state the law, the Lord Justice 
said the Land Commission “ought to give the tenant in such a 
case a percentage on his outlay, either in capital or labour, and that 
if a residue remained the duty of the Commission was to sit 
judicially upon and allocate it as they thought fit. But it must 
be a judicial act.” I am here summarising the evidence. A few 
months passed and a case in point arose. The Sub-Commission 
at Ballymena acted upon Lord Justice Fitzgibbon’s statement of 
the Law. It gave the tenant 5 per cent. on his outlay in reclama- 
tion, and the increased letting value it divided between landlord and 
tenant. 

Despite all that had happened, Mr. Justice Meredith reversed the 
Sub-Commission, paying no more attention to Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon than if he had been a noisy agitator. And the tenant, a poor 
man, was forced to go to the Court of Appeal at a ruinous cost to 
obtain justice. Mr. Justice Meredith was reversed. Let an English- 
man imagine if he can a poor tenant toiling to reclaim an Antrim bog 
only to find that he had raised the letting value from 3s. to 15s. an 
acre! And it required a big lawsuit to stop such an enormity. 
This is a sample case. And day by day the Land Commission 
is being reversed by the Court of Appeal. The landlords, urged on by 
unscrupulous agents, fight in desperation. The tenants cannot stand 
the drain of such proceedings. 

Finally, as regards the Ulster custom the case is much worse. In 
making the procedure here clear to English readers—and it is of the 
first importance they should understand it—I venture again to quote 
from my speech at Clogher. Speaking on 20th Sept. last I said :— 

‘* If there is one thing valued in Ulster more than another it is the rights of the 
tenant under the Ulster custom. What has been the attitude of Parliament in 
regard to these rights? I remember speaking to Mr. Chamberlain upon this 
point during the troubles that arose in regard to the Land Act of 1896. I was 
impressing upon him the danger of doing anything that would interfere with the 
custom. My right hon. friend took clear ground. He said: ‘I am not familiar 
as you are with the custom. Ido not in the least know what it covers. But I 
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do know that the policy of the Legislature has been to leave it absolutely 
untouched. The Act of 1870 legalised it as it existed. The Act of 1881 protected 
and conserved it.’ This also, Iam aware, was Mr. Gladstone’s view. Very few 
people outside Ulster know what the custom means. When it is explained they 
are often greatly puzzled and surprised. But they need not be. If you carry 
out a great plantation scheme for national purposes, if you invite men to come 
across the sea to possess and civilise a country—we are about to do this ona 
small scale in South Africa—you must pay the price. Men will not undertake 
dangerous and difficult work from mere patriotism or to serve you. They will do 
it on sufficient inducement being offered. It is in the end self-interest which 
prevails and governs in such a case. 

“Now, when the settlers originally came from Scotland and England they 
came on conditions and with rights and privileges. If the ancestors of Lord 
Dufferin, the Marquis of Downshire, the Duke of Abercorn, and other great Ulster 
landlords had had to build houses for the settlers and drain and fence their lands, 
there would have been no Ulster settlers at all. No set of landlords could have 
done it. The settlers did all this for themselves. And they did it on the express 
condition that it was to be their own property, and that what was their own they 
could sell and otherwise dispose of. Thus the custom was created and grew up. 
It took many forms. Previous to any remedial land legislation the Ulster tenant 
had always the right to sell his tenancy more or less free. On some estates 
he enjoyed the right of absolute free and unfettered sale—that is, he could sell 
to the highest bidder—and unless the landlord could show cause as to character or 
solvency the purchaser became the registered tenant. On other estates the office rule 
or usage—I am not sure that it was not a curtailment of the custom—was that 
the tenant could only sell at a fixed price—say ten, twelve, or fifteen years’ pur- 
chase of the rent. It was this fact which induced Ear] Cairns when the Act of 
1870 was being passed through the House of Lords to make an important change 
in that measure. That Act simply proposed to legalise the usage under the Ulster 
custom. Lord Cairns, with an accurate knowledge of Ulster, explained that there 
were various usages under the custom, and the word ‘usages’ was thereupon 
substituted for ‘usage.’ The amendment was not a mere drafting amendment. 
It was an amendment of substance, and I venture to say it will tell in favour 
of the tenants when the Court of Appeal is forced, as it must be, to deal with 
Mr. Justice Meredith's law upon this point. 

‘* What the Act of 1870 did then was to legalise the various ‘ usages’ under the 
customs. It did not state what these usages were. It intentionally avoided this. 
What had been by custom was to be by law. This and nothing else is the law 

inder the Act of 1870. But what has happened! You have heard of the case 
of Lindsay and Corry decided a few weeks ago by Mr. Justice Meredith. It was 
a capital case upon which to fight. Mr. Lindsay was a model tenant in every 
way. He bought the tenant-right of a farm in County Antrim, and paid close 
upon £2,000 for it. The outgoing tenant, having secured the money, took 
Mr. Lindsay to the rent-office and departed. The agent, however, declined to 
accept Mr. Lindsay as tenant. There was no question of character or of solvency 
cr anything else. The tenant was refused solely because the landlord had not 
been notified of the sale. Mr. Lindsay took the only course open to him. His 
purchase-money was gone, and he could not retrace his steps. He therefore 
served an originating notice, and sought to have a fair rent fixed. The case was 
heard in due course by a sub-commission. The assistant legal commissioner took 
evidence as to the existence of the custom and as to the character of the usage 
which prevailed. The evidence was overwhelming. Tenant after tenant proved 
sales in the past which were absolutely free, where the landlord was never 
consulted, and where no objection was ever raised. In such a case it is merely 
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a question of fact. There is no law about it. And the sub-commission, convinced 
by the evidence, fixed a fair rent, and declared Mr. Lindsay a tenant under the 
Act. The landlord appealed, and the case was heard before Mr. Justice Meredith 
ani his colleagues. The whole procedure was gone through again, and apparently 
because the Lord Chief Baron had decided in a civil bill appeal that the landlord 
should have notice in another case where probably the usage was different, 
Mr. Justice Meredith reversed the sub-commission, and Mr. Lindsay walked out 
of court minus his £2,000, and without any status as atenant. And yet the 
Ulster tenants are not content? They have had so much done for them by 
Parliament ! They are in fact the spoiled children of the nation! Yes, but the 
nation does not quite understand the judicial niceties of the Irish Land Com- 
mission, And I have not told the whole story even yet. 

“ Let us see where the decision of Mr. Justice Meredith lands us. In the Act 
of 1881 there are two provisions for the sale of a tenancy. In any part of Ireland 
if a tenant desires to sell under the Act of 1881 he must serve notice on the 
landlord. The landlord has then two options. He may exercise his right of 
pre-emption under the Act. Having done this, he may afterwards buy at the 
‘true value’ fixed by the Land Commission, which is usually a third less than 
the open market price. And next day he may sell at this open market price. 
The second option is that he may accept the tenant purchaser and register his 
tenancy. This is the procedure as regards sale under the Act of 1881. But the 
Act which provides this elaborate procedure also enacts that the tenant in Ulster 
my still elect to sell under the custom. What does this option mean? If 
the two processes are the same, why this apparent surplusage ? 

“Gentlemen, these words are not surplusage. They are part of the fixed policy 
of Parliament not to interfere with the Ulster custom. Parliament knew that 
the Ulster tenant had always the right of sale under the custom, and, whilst it 
provided for sale in other parts of the country where it had not existed before, it 
restated and conserved the rights of the Ulster tenant under the custom. Now, 
in the case of Lindsay and Corry, the facts of free and practically unfettered sale 
were proved to the hilt. The estate was formally admitted to be under the 
custom, and this was proved to be the usage upon it. The sale to Lindsay took 
place under the custom, not under the Act of 1881, and Parliament had confirmed 
this right. On what grounds, I ask, did the Land Commission import into the 
custom on this estate a notice never heard of on the estate before? There is no 
law about it. If it were a case of law I should hesitate to speak so strongly. But 
I can read the Actof 1870. I know what it did, and I know that the clear inten- 
tion of Parliament has been set aside by Mr. Justice Meredith, with the result 
that there is a set determination on many of the Ulster estates, from which I am 
hearing every day, to destroy the right of sale under the custom, for, if notice has 
to be given under the custom as under the Act of 1881, the landlord’s right of pre- 
emption follows. This right never existed on the custom estates, and what this 
decision does is simply to transfer the property of the Ulster tenant—/.e., the 
difference between the sale at ‘true value’ and the open market price—to the 
pocket of the Ulster landlord.” 


The accumulated result of all the proceedings daily going on cannot 
be disputed. The Land Commission has the confidence of nobody 
in Ireland. It is denounced by the Landlords —and last session 
Col. Saunderson and his Ulster friends voted with the Nationalists 
against the estimate for its support in the House of Commons. They 
declare that they are being robbed and ruined—that the reductions 
in rent are not warranted by the facts; that the men employed in 
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fixing rents are incompetent. On the other hand, I only repeat here 
what I have said under a sense of the deepest responsibility elsewhere, 
that “no tenant in Ulster crosses the portals of the Chief Commission 
Court without feeling that he is going before a hostile tribunal.” It 
is impossible that a Court in this position, utterly distrusted by both 
the parties whose property it is dealing with, can go on forever. A 
way out must be found, and fortunately we have not to go far to look 
for it. This brings me to a consideration of the Land Purchase 
Acts. Since the year 1885 the Land Commission has sanctioned 
an advance of something like £17,000,000 sterling, and created some 
30,000 occupying owners. These Acts have been the real success of 
English legislation in Ireland. Other measures have had drawbacks. I 
know of none such in regard to Land Purchase—save the slow progress 
of the work and the wretched and intolerable administration of the 
Acts by the Purchase Department of the Land Commission. In the 
first place the State has practically lost nothing. The instalments have 
been regularly repaid. Secondly, the landlords have presumably 
been satisfied with the price they received for their interest in the 
land—this has averaged 17 years’ purchase of the rent. I assume 
this, because they were under no compulsion to sell, and acted 
voluntarily. Thirdly, the Acts have been an enormous benefit to the 
tenant purchaser. Usually the instalment of his terminable annuity 
has been less by 25 or even 33 per cent. than his judicial rent, 
and where under the Act of 1896, the term of repayment has 
been extended over a longer period than 49 years, the result in the 
way of counting amongst the farmers is that 12s. go as far as £1 
went before. Fourthly, the State has benefited enormously. Turbu- 
lent districts have been transformed. Good order reigns where social 
disorder was rampant. Let anyone take up the Realities of Irish Lif 
and read it. ‘The scenes depicted there throw a lurid light upon tle 
Ireland of the past. Of all the districts perhaps the Barony of Farney, 
in County Monaghan, wasthe most disturbed. It was the centre and 
focusof Ribbonism. The land was sold to the occupiers under the Act 
of 1885. Who has heard of Farney since then? I could give other 
instances. But for reasons that will be intelligible presently, I 
desire this fact to be noted. In view of this phenomenal success it 
may be asked why not allow the Acts to work without interference ? 
And this brings me to the first reason for their amplification and 
extension. The very success of the purchaze legislation forbids any 
rest-and-be-thankful policy. What are the facts? We have already 
got to the danger point. The attention of Parliament is absolutely 
necessary. Having created over 30,000 occupying owners, Parlia- 
ment, in my opinion, cannot allow things to go on as they are doing. 
In my own constituency—and my constituents are good samples of 
the ordinary Ulstermen—I met the difficulty at every step during 
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the recent election. Here was an estate sold out to the tenants. 
The immediate effect was a reduction in the annual payment—a 
reduction amounting to 5s. or 6s. in the pound sterling—with, of 
course, the fee simple at the end of forty-nine years. Adjoining was 
another estate where the landlord, sure of his rent, refused to sell. 
The tenants on this estate were judicial tenants, liable to pay an ever- 
lasting rent. They had neither an immediate reduction of 25 or 30 per 
cent. in their annual payments, nor the possession of the fee simple in 
prospect. But their labour bill was as high, and they got no more 
for the produce of the land than their more fortunate neighbours. 
Is it reasonable to expect contentment under such conditions? Does 
anybody imagine that peace can be maintained with this differential 
treatment ? And oftentimes the case is worse. In very many cases 
it is the worst class of tenants—the dishonest and the turbulent—who 
have received this great boon at the hands of the State. Their land- 
lords have been glad to sell to get free from the worry and conflict of 
Landlordism under such conditions. And the better class of tenants 
have been compelled to pay for their very virtues, their honesty and 
their loyalty. Such a state of things cannot go on. And there can 
be no manner of doubt that when bad seasons come round, and they 
can be relied on to do so, the cry everywhere will be for the reduc- 
tion of the judicial rents to the level of the State annuities. I 
may be told that the two things are entirely different. Of course 
they are. And I impressed this argument upon my own people. 
But “the cottier digging in a sheugh” will not chop logie with you. 
He knows one thing, that his neighbour is paying 6s. in the pound 
less than he is paying, with the certainty that at the end of a given 
time his son will pay nothing. And he will not have it so. It is 
impossible to argue with these people and with such a case. We 
shall have to go forward. It is impossible to remain where we are. 
And back we cannot get. 

I shall be asked at once if I propose to compel the landlord to sell 
his property against his will, and why I should apply such a principle 
to land and not to other forms of property. The answer to this query 
will be given directly, but before giving it let me point-out that the 
question must be carefully examined and slightly amended. Property 
in land in England or Scotland is one thing. In Ireland it is quite 
another and a very different thing. In England and in Scotland a 
landowner lets a farm as a going concern. He is the owner of the 
land and everything under and upon it. The house and offices were 
built by him. He drained and fenced the land and made the roads. 
I repeat, he lets the farm as a fully-equipped and going concern. 
And the rent which he receives in exchange for the use of this iand 
he gives back again in the shape of maintenance of buildings, 
drainage, &c. In fact, as everybody knows, rent of late years in 
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Great Britain has merely meant a very small rate of interest on 
expended capital. Compare this position with that of Irish land- 
lordism. The Irish landlord does nothing for the land, does not 
spend sixpence upon it from January to December. The house, 
offices, drainage, fences, roads, etc., are all the legal property of the 
tenant. And rent cannot /egally be placed upon this property. The 
Irish landlord takes, but does not give back. He puts his rent or 
rentcharge in his pocket and spends it wherever he likes, but he does 
not spend it upon the land. He is, in fact, a sleeping partner in the 
business of Irish agriculture, and does nothing but draw out money 
periodically. This is the real position. He never meets the active 
partner unless it be in a law court. Their interests are hostile. Is 
there anything unreasonable in the active partner, the man who does 
all the work, turning to the State and saying:—“I was robbed for years 
with your consent and approval. Pressed by circumstances, you 
woke up to the iniquity of the conduct you had permitted and you 
established this quasi partnership. It produces nothing but heart- 
burning. The land will not produce three profits and pay the costs 
of a perpetual lawsuit. Let us dissolve the partnership.” 

This, I repeat, is the exact position, and if I am asked as to prin- 
ciple the reply is clear. The Parliament which in 1881 compulsorily 
fixed the income an Irish landlord was to receive from his estate 
need not scruple about deciding the form in which this income is to 
be paid. To say to an Irish landlord, “You shall receive this 
income in the shape of certain and sure dividend warrants in place of 
uncertain and precarious rents,” is no departure in principle. There 
is in my opinion much more of reason and fairplay in the one 
course than in the other. Parliament has taken the first step. It 
will require to take the second and, taking it fairly and generously, 
will be abundantly rewarded in the peace and contentment which such 
action will produce from one end of Ireland to {the other. It is 
simply intolerable that this Irish land system should mar the peace 
of a whole country and prevent its settling down in the paths of 
industry and progress. I have been asked whether the idea of 
Universal Purchase, which has seized everybody in Ireland, and carried 
public opinion as it never was carried before, does uot simply mean 
the ultimate creation of a new set of Irish landlords. Certainly that 
is not my solution of the problem. If I thought the present race 
of landlords was to be got rid of only to be succeeded by another and 
a worse class, I should not be found in the ranks of those engaged in 
this great fight. What the new movement means is not a mere 
peasant proprietary. It means “ occupying ownership.” The thrifty 
and the sober will, of course, dominate the situation. The laws of 
Nature cannot be changed by politicians or by Parliament. The 
drunken and the thriftless will go under in Ireland as elsewhere. But 
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in future transfers of property can be taken that the relation of land- 
lord and tenant shall not be set up afresh. This stone must not be rolled 
up hill only to roll down again. 

I come now to the actual situation in Ireland. At the General 
Election the question of Land Purchase dominated the entire situation. 
Nobody cared twopence about the South African War. So far 
as Nationalist Ireland is concerned there is practical unanimity. 
Every member representing a Nationalist constituency will be found 
in favour of the principle of Universal Purchase. Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Healy may not agree with 
Unionists like myself as to the price which the tenants ought to pay 
for the land, but Unionist and Nationalist alike march a certain way 
and in open daylight one with the other. Mr. Davitt, so far as I am 
aware, is the only dissentient Nationalist—he favours Land National- 
isation, which, of course, is entirely opposed to private ownership of 
any kind whatever. The Unionist position is also clear and well 
defined. Leaving aside the cities of Belfast and Derry, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, the entire Unionist representation is arrayed in 
favour of the principle—is as one man opposed to the continuation 
of Dual Ownership in Land. The Unionist Members from Ulster 
are, of course, far from being agreed as to details. One and all they 
desire the change to take place on equitable and fair lines. But 
such was the pressure at the Election that every address to the 
Electors, with one notable exception, gave a pledge on the question. 
Colonel Saunderson was the exception to the rule. And, safe behind a 
large urban Orange vote in the two towns of Lurgan and Portadown, 
the Right Hon.and gallant gentleman bade defiance to the agricultural 
interest in North Armagh. But even Colonel Saunderson desired 
the landlords to be tempted by a bonus to sell, and declared that 
should the question become a Government one he would resign his 
seat and take the opinion of the Electors afresh. We have, therefore, 
a real United Ireland—for it by no means follows that because the 
representatives of Belfast and Derry cities are unpledged, they are 
certain to throw in their lot with a small section of the Irish land- 
lords and against the mass of their fellow countrymen. These cities 
are full of farmer’s sons engaged in business, and a settled Ireland 
means prosperity for town as well as country. Atthe worst, however, 
there are ninety-five Irish Members against eight for the principle of 
Universal Purchase and occupying ownership of land. A constitu- 
tional demand presented in constitutional form by such a body of 
members cannot possibly be brushed aside as a matter of no con- 
sequence. The refusal to entertain and deal with such a problem 
would strike at the very root of Parliamentary Government, and 
would enormously strengthen the hands of those who deny both the 
right and the disposition of England to govern Ireland. 

What, then, is the proposal of Ireland as regards Land Purchase ? 
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It is simply that every tenant of agricultural land in Ireland shall be 
placed in the same position as those who have already been enabled by 
State loans to purchase the landlord’s interest in their holdings. I do 
not here deal with the great grazing tracts of Meath and Roscommon, 
with town parks, with the great bogs, not even with the very small 
holdings in the West. These all require special treatment, and I 
have elsewhere expressed my views as to the treatment necessary in 
such eases.’ I confine my plea for the present to the agricultural 
tenancies of Ireland—these including for my purpose future as well 
as present tenancies. I do not in the least desire to disguise the 
magnitude of the Irish proposal. It means that Imperial credit shall 
be staked to the extent of at least one hundred millions sterling. But 
it means much more than this. It means the tearing up by the roots 
of that noxious weed first planted on Irish soil by England and by 
Englishmen, and which has poisoned our whole national life; which 
has cursed the country; which has blighted the hopes of statesmen ; 
wlfich has filled the United States and our Colonies with bitter foes 
of England, who seize every opportunity to show their hatred and 
hostility. The proposal is simply one for the remaking of Ireland. 
Ifas the ordinary English citizen ever seriously asked how it comes 
that Ireland, with two such enormous Conservative influences as the 
Roman Catholic Church and an all but purely agricultural population 
is constantly disturbed? The real answer is to be found in the Land 
System. ILadmit that Englishmen, that the English Parliament, for 
the last twenty-five years, have both studied to be fair —have tried hard 
to do right. But what of that? All their effor's to do right have 
been paralysed by their garrison in Ireland. The governing class in 
Ireland hate the Land Acts. They count them robbery. And it is 
from this class the administrators of these Statutes have mainly had 
to be drawn. The Act of 1870 was destroyed by the Irish landlords 
without any aid. The Morley Committee proved that the beneficial 
intentions of Parliament in the Act of 1881 had been rendered of 
comparatively little avail because of the administration of the Statute 
by the courts. The Act of 1896 is being gradually destroyed, as 
Mr. Murrogh O’Brien tells us, by the same means. The Statutes 
have, in the main, been correct: their intention was always clear. 
ut the administration has been hopelessly weak, and the result is 
that the Irish Land Commission is discredited as no Court ever was 
in the history of this or any other country. The purchase proposals 
would at least save the country from that which can only be described 
as a Continuous Calamity. 
I can well understand the British taxpayer, against whom I have 
no charge to make, shrugging his shoulders and grumbling at what he 
may think the audacity of such proposals as these. But he must 
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think it out before worse befalls him. The first bug-bear that is 
being trotted out is the danger of Repudiation. Those who advance 
this objection are generally good enough to exempt Ulster from 
this insult. Indeed, a prominent writer on the subject agrees that in 
Ulster my proposals are at once expedient and safe. But has no 
money been advanced under the Purchase Acts in the South or West ? 
Millions sterling have been advanced in these districts, and the repay- 
ments have been as regular as those from Ulster. But why do 
“people imagine a vain thing” ? Do they think that Irishmen are 
fools? Do they imagine that the victims of the Land League and 
the Plan of Campaign have learned no lesson all these years? The 
Irish people are not insane. They tried under the most able guidance 
a strike against rent. It failed. They measured their forces against 
those of the British Empire, and, as might have been expected, they 
were badly worsted. The lesson has gone home. The tragedy will 
never be repeated. And why should the Ivish tenants repudiate their 
obligations? What are the deepest passions in the Irish breast ? 
Religion—the Irish peasant has clung with a noble tenacity to the 
faith of his fathers. Nationality—the sentiment rouses within him the 
noblest emotions. But Land—ir is tue tive. For its possession he 
will risk almost anything. This is the real security for the British 
taxpayer, better far than bayonets and armed constabulary. And 
vere the State at the unanimous request of the representatives of all 
the Irish people—for I don’t consider the electorate of Trinity College 
specially Irish—to say to the Irish tenant, ‘‘ Here now, you are done 
with landlord, agent, and bailiff for ever. You need not fear the 
land court. It too is gone so far as you are concerned. By the pay- 
ment of ninety-eight half-yearly instalments—6s. in the pound less 
than your rent—you will be the owner in fee of yourfarm. You can 
leave it to your boy hereafter. Now settle down and work out your 
own salvation.” —I say a message such as this would be as the ringing 
of freedom’s bells in the ears of the captive. No agitator would have 
a chance. The Irish peasant would revert to his natural state of 
ingrained Conservatism! But in any case the security for the advance 
would be the best possible. There would be the land itself—which 
has sufficed up to the present. And there would be the county rate, 
the whole ratepaying community thus having an interest in the 
punctual repayment of every penny advanced. The Repudiation cry 
is purely bogus. 

There is a much greater difficulty ahead of those who will have the 
duty of presenting this great national demand to Parliament, viz., the 
price to be paid for the land. This, in my judgment, is the real crux 
of the situation. It is a great mistake to suppose that Irish landlords 
are unanimously opposed to these proposals. Nothing of the kind. 
In one week I have heard from three of the greatest landowners in 
Treland—each of them bearing well-known and honoured names— 
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affirming their agreement in principle, and admitting that it is a 
mere question of time and terms. Wherever one goes, North or 
South, it is admitted that universal purchase must come. The only 
question is as to the time and the terms. Now, as everybody knows, 
Irish Estates have been in the main heavily charged. It may have 
been wise or foolish to do so. But the fact remains that Irish 
landlords did not look far ahead, and that an economic, a social, and 
a political revolution has overtaken them. The average price paid 
under the Purchase Acts has been seventeen years of the rent. This 
has sufficed for those who have sold. But the landlord contention is 
that it is only those landlords who could afford to lose who have sold, 
and that those who have nothing to fall back upon cannot afford to 
go and do likewise. This is probably the truth. What then is to be 
done? I see my way clear enough. But it is precisely at this point 
that the British taxpayer may object, and from the standpoint of 
the present generation, perhaps, with some reason. I should say {o 
the tenant purchaser who will benefit by the sale: “ This is done in 
your interest, and you must be prepared to give something more 
than the real value of the land.” And so far as Ulster, and, 
indeed, the whole of Ireland, is concerned, the farmers are pre- 
pared to do so. They desire to be just, and they recognise the 
fairness of such a proposal. But I am told that even with this 
addition to the actual selling value of the land the landlord could 
not afford to sell. What, then, is to be done? The tenant pur- 
chaser is prepared to do his share—all, indeed, that he is able to do. 
The State, of which, by the way, the Irish ratepayer is part, must do 
whatever is necessary to close the great transaction. 

I am well aware that I have now reached the point at which my 
whole case will be seriously challenged. Men will say, and perhaps 
with some indignation, “ You not alone ask that Imperial credit 
shall be pledged to the extent of £100,000,000. That in itself is a 
large order. But it might not, it would, indeed, probably not result 
in actual loss. Rather would it involve great gain. But here isa 
bold request for a State Bonus. On what grounds could any Govern- 
ment make such a proposal to Parliament? ‘When the indignation 
has subsided, as it will do, and when reason asserts itself, argument. 
may proceed. And my first answer is as to precedent. When 
Parliament passed the Irish Local Government Act in 1898, what 
course did it adopt? Practically it said that the passing of such a 
measure meant the exclusion of the governing class—--i.e., the Irish 
landlords—from all control of local affairs. It admitted the danger 
of unfair treatment being applied to this class in the matter of Local 
Rating, and it relieved them from their share of the Poor Rate, 
making the amount on what was called “ the standard year” a charge 
upon Imperial Funds. This amounted to a sum of over £300,000 a 
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year, or, capitalised at twenty years’ purchase, to £6,000,000 sterling. 
In order to secure the proper working of a system of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland, Parliament gladly adopted this policy; it was done 
with the assent of all parties, Mr. Dillon alone raising anything in 
the shape of a protest, and the grant was made all the easier because 
it equalised things in England and Ireland, a similar relief in local 
rates having been awarded, not to landlords, but to agriculturists in 
England in 1897. Now my case is simply this: “If it was worth 
while to give a State bonus to Irish landlords to secure the proper 
working of Local Government, would it not be worth far more to 
secure the abolition of all the trouble involved in the relationship 
between landlord and tenant in Ireland?” To ask the question is 
to answer it. Desiring, sincerely desiring, the establishment of 
friendly relations between the two countries, knowing that this land 
trouble is the root and source of nine-tenths of the disturbance 
which keeps the two peoples apart, I say it would be worth any 
money that could be named to make an end of the friction for ever. I 
plead, therefore, the precedent of 1898. But there is a much 
stronger case for this policy than that which can be made from pre- 
cedent ; that case is to be found in the history of the Irish Land 
Question. Englishmen in dealing with this problem must never 
forget what, indeed, Lord Clare, in memorable language, enforced 
upon their attention, that their title deeds in Ireland are those of the 
Conqueror. These are oftentimes the best and the strongest title 
deeds, but by right of conquest England imposed upon Ireland her 
own land system; it has proved a stupendous curse from first to last. 
It was to do the work of England the Irish landlord came to Ireland. 
For centuries he acted as England’s garrison. He did much question- 
able work during these long years, and he had his reward. But times 
have changed and they are still changing. The garrison has now 
no duty to perform, the people are enthroned. They command the 
Irish representation in Parliament. All the dukes, all the belted 
earls, all the squireens in Ireland put together cannot influence the 
return of a single Member of Parliament. It is the same with Local 
Government. If members of the garrison serve on these local bodies 
it is mainly as co-opted and not as elected members. There was a 
veritable Pride’s Purge in this respect when the Local Government 
Act passed—the result in Ulster being as decisive as it was else- 
where. On the local bench the same thing has taken place: the 
garrison is outvoted and outnumbered ; and in addition to all this 
an economic revolution has swept over the country destroying much 
and leaving little. In face of all this I ask whether England has 
not a duty to her own special friends in Ireland? In dark and evil 
days they stood by her. They did dirty work in abundance for her. 
Can England now with honour refuse to lend a hand in seeing the 
VOL. LXIX. N.S. c 
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garrison safely out of their difficulty? They will not go with bands 
playing and with banners flying, but they ought to go out from the 
fortress without loss and safely provisioned for the future. I hold 
that by every rule of national honour England owes a duty to Irish 
landlords far more clear than that which the country is now paying 
in blood and treasure to the Transvaal Uitlander. 

And once more Ireland is ready to assist her in performing this 
duty. I am not going to argue here the question of the Financial 
Relations between the two countries. That isa big question. But 
the fact remains that a Royal Commission has reported in favour of 
Ireland; has declared that Ireland, a poor country, is overtaxed 
when compared with England, perhaps the richest country in the 
world. I know what is said. I know Unionists hint that the 
composition of the Commission was not all that could be desired, 
that it had a party bias and a party aim. It is not the only Com- 
mission about which all this could be said. But I know also that 
Lord Salisbury’s late Government promised another Commission to 
correct the errors of the first—and I know that this Commission has 
never been appointed. Why? Let Lord Salisbury and his col- 
leagues answer. I am convinced now—lI have always been certain 
that Ireland paid a very high price for the Imperial Connexion and 
that there was a case on the accounts against England. I am against 
all differentiation in taxation. The thing would be intolerable. But 
there is abundant room for the liberality of England in Ireland, room 
for the lessening of that balance against her which mounts up year 
by year. Let her give a bonus on the land to her Irish garrison. 
Ireland will not object. The Irish people will rejoice and be glad, 
and, paid the full market value of the land as fixed by a Commission 
—with a bonus from the tenant purchaser and a grant from the State, 
let us have done for ever with the parrot and the impudent cry of 
Confiscation. 

This, then, is the Irish case. I present it in these pages and crave 
the attention of Englishmen to the whole subject. I have fought for 
the Union through thick and thin. I stand by it as firmly to-day as 
when I went out in 1886 to traverse Great Britain from Cornwall to 
Caithness in its favour. These are Unionist proposals which I make. 
The real, the only way to make Ireland impregnable to the attacks 
of the agitator is to entrench the people behind the land. It is the 
sovereign remedy for Irish ills. But I have a closing word of 
warning alike to Irish landlords and to the English people. It is 
impossible that things can remain as they are at present. The reduc- 
tion in rents—taking the rent as it stood in 1880 and comparing it 
with the rent as fixed for the Second Statutory Period—is 42 per cent. 
When the facts are taken into account the reduction is wholly inade- 
quate. Previous to 1881 the property of the tenant wasrented. The 
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Act of 1881 declared this to be illegal, and this single item ought, 
had the Acts been fearlessly administered, to have accounted for at 
least 20 per cent. During the first fifteen years the average reduction 
for tenant’s property, fall in prices and increased cost of labour, only 
totted up to 20°8 per cent. Every official witness before the Morley 
Committee admitted that the Land Commission had failed to grasp 
the situation, and that the rents had been fixed toohigh. The harvest 
is being reaped now. The second revision of rent is in progress. 
Landlords are being ruined. Great houses are shut up all over the 
country. Mr. Parnell once said that the Irish landlords must either 
be bought out or fought out. I venture to add a third way by which 
they may disappear. They may be squeezed out. That is the fate 
ahead of them. To-day, of course, their hand is against every man 
who dares to speak out, who dares to stand by the country and the 
people against what they foolishly deem to be their interests. But 
they will live to think better of those of us who prefer “hatred, scoff- 
ing, and abuse” at their hands rather than in silence shrink from 
what we know to be the truth. The Irish landlord, freed from all 
the friction attached to the ownership of land, has a great future 
before him in the country. By birth, education and position he is 
entitled, and oftentimes he is well qualified, to lead in a country where 
leadership is the one thing necessary. And England, awake at last 
from the sleep of centuries, anxious to do right, but oftentimes in 
doubt as to how to do it, to her has come the chance of all the ages to 
win Ireland to her side. Will she seize it? The reply will be a 
fateful one for both countries, 


T. W. Russe tt. 
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WILL ENGLAND LAST THE CENTURY? 


Is it the third volume or the last chapter? Every ordinary second, 
as Teufelsdrickh urged, is a true division between the known and all 
the unknown and the solemn centre of eternity. Those to whom 
the transcendental habit is obnoxious—they are far more numerous 
than in Carlyle’s day, but whether more justified is part of the 
question—prefer to reflect that even the precise, we had almost 
written the august, tick of the clock that accomplishes a hundred 
years and carries into a new age is not apt to be marked by events 
that ring a memorable bell. Epochs of action shape their erratic 
orbit apart from the round conventions of chronology. The point 
of transition between two centuries is not the less a natural water- 
shed of thought, and between the nineteenth and the twentieth, it is 
a Pisgah moment, but a moment of Pisgah in the night when a view 
of nations is both suggested and concealed. Amid the most 
enormous, even if as is not improbable, the most orderly, grapple and 
pressure of human forces that the world has ever seen—so much and 
nothing else is certain—how will England fare? From what picture 
of our destiny will time a hundred years hence have withdrawn the 
veil? We only know that it may be greater than our hope or worse 
than our apprehensions, but must be different from anything we can 
now conceive. We have a record of achievement and dominion 
behind us that we can never excel ourselves and that no Power under 
the conditions of the future will ever be allowed to equal. We have 
held an overshadowing position relatively to other nations that it 
cannot be our expectation or our object to maintain. Nothing can 
prevent the United States and Germany at least, who are much 
further from their limit of production, from pursuing an economic 
evolution like our own. Theirs is commencing. Ours is complete. 
Our ideals are consolidation and resistance: theirs are extension, and 
in the commercial sense, aggression. But we have reached full 
development without the slightest sign of innate degeneracy ; waste 
and neglect of the racial material rather than its deterioration or 
deficiency are our dangers; and the extraordinary interest of our 
national problem is that it presents the widest possibilities between 
ruinous decadence and magnificent endurance that an Empire has 
ever offered at any single moment in history. 

Every century since the Renaissance has seen the rise of a new 
Power and a transfer of political supremacy. The sixteenth is the 
age of Spain. In the seventeenth comes the rise of France at the 
expense of Spain. With the eighteenth there is the expansion of 
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England at the cost of France. The ruling political fact of the 
nineteenth century has been the rise of the German Empire—at our 
expense, as Germans imagine the twentieth century is mainly des- 
tined to show. Even in the view of ar experienced and authorita- 
tive thinker of absolute sobriety and deliberation like Herr von 
Brandt, the triumph of 1870 is significant less as a goal of attain- 
ment than as a point of departure. The idea represented by the 
Kaiser, and which has as complete a control over the enthusiasm of 
his subjects in the mass as the Imperial sentiment exercises over us, 
is that Sedan, Versailles, and the Indemnity, though marking at the 
moment the overthrow of France, established in reality a continental 
base for the development of German world-power. The natural 
repetition of history in the twentieth century, as Count von Biilow 
indicated in unmistakable terms, when introducing the new Navy 
Bill two or three days after the battle of Colenso, would be the 
supersession of British commercial and maritime supremacy by Ger- 
many—not necessarily by violent means, but in the regular course of 
change by which the sceptre of pre-eminence is drawn inevitably to 
the hands most fit to grasp it, as the needle must follow the slow 
shift of the magnetic pole. The working of several other factors, 
the American, the Russian, the Japanese, must make the whole 
problem far more complex and far less calculable than the struggle 
for Empire between England and France throughout the eighteenth 
century; but the broad issue for the twentieth none the less is 
whether Great Britain or the German Empire at the end of the next 
two or three generations will possess the relative ascendency in trade 
and its inseparable attribute of sea-power. It is obvious that either 
or both may be surpassed by the United States. Between these 
three the contest must be decided, and the victor will have to settle 
with Russia indeed, but at a date which need not interest contem- 
porary speculation. The conviction of Germans is that they will be 
first, that their real difficulty will be with America, and that we, if 
we retain at all a place worth considering a hundred years hence, 
shall be third. The result in our case absolutely depends upon the 
timeliness and the intensity with which we may realise that this must 
be the actual problem of the new century, whatever view may be 
taken of the ultimate solution. 

It is of small use either to assert or deny in absolute terms that 
England is degenerate and France in decline ; but when the question 
becomes one of comparison, which is the only method relevant to the 
purpose, we have at once clear answers. The relative place held by 
the latter before 1870 has been irrevocably lost. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, with a population twice as large as that of 
either Great Britain or Germany, she was not only the first of 
nations, but immeasurably the most brilliant and powerful State in 
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the world. We were saved from her by the sea. She has fallen in 
the interval to the fourth or fifth place among the Powers of the world. 
She cannot improve that position. The only question is whether she 
can maintain it. Upon the comparative method it is apparent at 
once that the fate of France is fully decided and that her decadence 
is accomplished and irretrievable. Upon the other hand, there are 
at least three countries which are as certainly upon the ascent; and 
whose future must be indefinitely greater than their present. They 
are America, Germany, Russia, and the latter must be included even 
though, unlike the other two, her full development cannot be reached 
in one century, if indeed in twice that period. Between the assured 
progressiveness of the three expansive Powers and the settled decline of 
France, at what point between decided decadence and spontaneous de- 
velopment does England stand? That is her question. The doubt which 
it expresses, and which any objective study of her must suggest, is 
her warning. If the British Empire, with a white population smaller 
than that of any of the other three leading Powers of the world, 
increasing far more slowly and in a diminishing ratio, is to maintain 
its lead or even a second or third place, the average efficiency of its 
units must be not lower but higher than in other countries, and its 
Government not less but more vigorous and alert than theirs. 
Unless the empire is re-engined in a word—the metaphor is naturally 
suggested by the Atlantic triumphs of the Hamburg steamers—we 
shall be outstripped. Nothing can avert that result but a renaissance 
of the whole spirit of the race, and the utmost driving power of a 
Government which would apply as much force, ability and initiative 
to the work of maintaining the empire as Mr. Gladstone’s first cabinet 
brought to bear upon its great programme of domestic reform. 

We are in short a nation in jeopardy, but we are not a nation in 
decadence and it is as certain that our future for another century 
at least is in our own hands as that of Prussia was in those of Stein 
and Scharnhorst in the period of reconstruction after the débdcle of 
1806. The characteristic of our position is that we have arrived at 
political and industrial maturity a generation in advance of the 
United States and the German Empire who have still much of their 
development to complete. Not so much as is thought because their 
process of progress is more intense than ours and must run more 
rapidly through its phases. The differences in our case between 
maturity and decrepitude is shown by the precisely opposite views of 
England held by Teutons and Latins. Compared with their own 
rate of expansion we appear stagnant to the confident and over 
confident temper of pan-Germans. A far more encouraging opinion 
is expressed by Frenchmen and Italians of types so utterly apart as 
Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio with his flaming pen and an economist 
so cool, clear, and precise as M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. We do not 
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bring into account such enthusiastic witnesses as M. Edmond Demolins, 
the author of Anglo-Saxon Superiority, who is wedded to a theory, or 
M. Yves Guyot who is the nearest Gallic equivalent of Mr. Leonard 
Courtney. But the ordinary view of the Latins is that we are full of 
animal energy, rich, grasping, healthy, a people still urged by appe- 
tite and unsatiated by success, and brutally virile rather than effete 
and degenerate. The Latin judgment upon the temper of England 
is far more trustworthy than that of Germans for the single reason 
that the latter attribute the material results they have secured to their 
own moral and mental superiority; and assume our inferiority and 
decline in a concatenation accordingly. The partial and significant 
error of that reasoning lies in the fact that even if England were 
item for item in every way the most efficient nation in the world, it 
would have been absolutely impossible for her to prevent new indus- 
trial rivals from breaking her monopoly as soon as they chose to 
develop their industrial resources. The efficiency of the nation has 
been obviously vitiated by the sense of ease and inertia that has 
followed an unexampled prosperity, but the drowsiness will disappear 
when the comfortable cause is gone and the pressure of American 
and German competition becomes more constant and pinching. There 
is no languor or exhaustion. What the Latin notices is an excess of 
misdirected energy in football and frontal assaults. Of degeneracy there 
is absolutely not a trace in the temper of the English people. Their 
refusal to take life seriously at ordinary times is partly connected with 
the general diffusion of as much comfort as they want, and partly 
in their distrust of humbug. But no people can take life so deeply 
and worthily at need or with a more impressive change of demeanour. 
As long as this generation lasts what we shall all remember is not 
the outbreak of pent-up feeling, not the wild reaction of Mafeking 
night, but the extraordinary quietness of the nation from Nicholson’s 
Nek to the relief of Ladysmith, and the swift and orderly process of 
almost spontaneous mobilisation in which a people, so unnaturally 
undemonstrative at that time, was meeting the emergency. No 
State ever showed more greatness, whether of demeanour or action, 
than did this country a year ago. But Lord Rosebery quotes, in his 
Napoleon, an observation of the Great Emperor, which shows how 
England in this most national trait of her temper is changed neither 
for better nor worse, but is still the same. ‘Had I been in 1815 the 
choice of the English as I was of the French, I might have lost the 
Battle of Waterloo without losing a vote in the Legislature or a 
soldier from my ranks.” We recognise that touch. It is still part of 
our likeness. England is full, on the other hand, of crude natural 
power like those Siberian soils, sterile on the surface after rude 
cultivation, but only requiring deep ploughing to turn up rich and 
virgin earth. The exact want of the race is deeper and more scientific 
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cultivation. The material is not exhausted. It exists to be developed. 
There is a stronger smack of the vigorous barbarian than a suggestion 
of morbid exhaustion in the English character. There are reserves of 
mental, emotional, and physical energy fit with adequate leadership to 
grapple with any task or any rivalry. The country, still perhaps lacking 
the man, the cause, or the necessity to call out a greater reserve of 


raw force than is possessed by any other civilised nation, is no more 
degenerate than were the Germans before the appearance of Bismarck. 
Such as we are our politics do as much to paralyse national enthusiasm 


and to confuse national effort, as a German Kaiser can do to stimulate 
the ideas and concentrate the action of his people; but if we could 
be taken in hand for ten years by a benevolent despot with a genius 
for constructive statesmanship no nation would prove a more profitable 


subject. 
Both the Latin and the Teutonic view of the English character 
as it exists are right. The French and the Italians perceive 


that our national energy is far greater than their own; that it is 
untrained and misdirected the intense American and the instructed 
German cannot but observe. Running to sport bids fair to become 
our British form of running to seed. “ Mafficking” cannot be 
judged except by contrast with the long months of painful 
self-suppression which had preceded it. It was in its original 
form a very American outburst inimitably characteristic of the 
chaotic and hopelessly inartistic emotionalism of the Anglo- ‘ 
Saxon man. When the worst part of the mob remembered these 

transports and imitated them to gratify its own love of license, the ) 
thing became repulsive, but the turmoil that brought to the top the | 
sediment that was always known to be at the bottom of London did | 
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not mean any determination whatever in the elements of the nation. 
It only mixed the elements. In every highly industrialised country 
this swarming together of the great population in towns tends 
inevitably to increase the “ Mafficking ” element in human nature. 

The reception of the exploits of Dewey and Hobson in New York, 

or the Waldersee theatricals in Germany, were neither more nor less 
significant than our own eccentric orgies of the change that passes 

over the most sober people when they leave the land and quit “ the 
modesty of nature” to pack the towns. It would be idle to deny, 
and it is indeed important to illustrate, the unmistakable signs of a 
more significant levity in English life. At the recent Gutenberg 
celebrations at Mainz, the great festival of printing, there was a 
certain programme of national airs, England was honoured by one 
representative item. It was, let us blush to have it recorded, “ Tarara- 
boom-deay !”’ which we had secretly hoped to live down. The slime 
of the music-hall song is over all the surface of our existence, and 
there was nothing which suggested more genuine misgivings to those 
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who thought of the noble battle songs of Germany and Austria, or 
even of the ‘“ Marseillaise,” than the banal and vulgar sentiment of 
the jigging doggerel to which our men went out to war. But the 
wild exultation of a huge crowd round a great football match is the 
really significant suggestion of the fund of animal force in the 
nation and of its perverted employment. When the German 
Emperor casually mentioned upon one of his recent public progresses 
that English merchants were univerally reported to be too fond of 
sport, he laid his finger upon the very symptom of our complaint. 
Our weakness as compared with our two greatest competitors is our 
different view of work. One of them at least lives to work; we 
work to live. The German, with his thorough intellectual interest 
in his own line, takes more pleasure in work than in play. The 
American goes with irresistible vigour into both work and play. 
But the average Briton thinks far more of sport than of his job, 
and thinks far too much of sport while at his job. The absence 
of a sufficient mental interest in the things that matter—there 
indeed we reach the root of the national evil, and the exact definition 
of England’s danger. ‘‘ Nay, then,” said the grasshopper to the ants, 
“T was not idle neither, for I sung out the whole season.” The 
situation is as old as AXsop. We are not perhaps more addicted to 
pleasure than others, but our pleasures are the most brainless and 
absorbing in the world. 

If we go on as now we do, there need, of course, be no difficulty 
in drawing our horoscope. To the nation which is supreme in the 
scientific spirit the twentieth century must belong, and if England 
is to remain the international ignoramus, and to be dependent 
more and more upon America and Germany for her electricians 
and chemists, and for all the newest appliances in her oldest 
trades, then the wavering balance in which the future of the country 
hangs must drop downwards. We shall be surpassed by both our 
rivals, not only in population and individual efficiency as now, but in 
the results that must sooner or later follow these conditions—in pro- 
duction, trade, shipping, and sea-power. America cannot be prevented 
in any case from attaining, at some period during the twentieth cen- 
tury, the industrial leadership of the world. She is already the 
first coal and iron producer, and possesses incomparably richer re- 
sources of both than we do. The vast scale of her business under- 
takings is accompanied by the most minute ingenuity in detail. 
She has everything she requires within her own frontiers. The 
last American census showed that the town population of the United 
States is now nearly as numerous as our own, and with every future 
decade it will leave us further behind. With the largest amount of 
the best material, the greatest army of workers to manipulate it, the 
most distinctively mechanical genius that has ever characterised a 
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nation, and the most colossal development of the combined driving- 
power of capital and ability that has ever been developed—America 
seems destined to the inevitable attainment of a supremacy in pro- 
duction as overwhelming as Niagara. 

Our real task and our best chance of success, if we are thoroughly 
awakened in time, will be in the struggle with Germany for the 
second place. But so long as we are content that Hamburg and 
Stettin shall surpass us even in the technical achievements of 
their shipbuilders and the enterprise of their shipowners, so long 
as we acquiesce in such things as the transfer of the Atlantic 
record and the passing away from British industry of all that we 
understand by the prestige of progress, there can be no degree of 
defeat from which we shall be secure, and no depth of decay 
into which we may not sink. For us the problem of production 
will hardly be more threatening than that of carriage and ex- 
change. With the universal awakening of other countries to a 
sense of the meaning of sea-power there is a determination that 
their trade shall be carried in their own bottoms. It is clear that the 
most important result of Mr. McKinley’s re-election will be the 
adoption of the Shipping Subsidies Bill and the revival of the 
American mercantile marine. In this matter also the United States 
may be first if she chooses, and she will choose. She will not be 
content until her ocean-carrying power is in proportion to the volume 
of her trade and her steamship lines as remarkable as her inland 
railways. This need not take more than a single generation, since 
the British mercantile marine as it stands has been recreated within a 
few decades. Even in the case of German shipping British owners 
cannot stand against the power of the subsidy. or the Far East 
alone the annual subventions voted by the Reichstag to the two chief 
German companies amount to more than a quarter of a million 
sterling. From Singapore to Shanghai British lines of steamers and 
British shipyards are passing to German ownership and the German 
flag. The remarkable increase of the same ubiquitous competition— 
which since last January runs between Shanghai and Hankow, for 
instance, a vessel driven by petroleum instead of coal—upon the 
lower reaches of the Yang-tsze in the last two years, will be supple- 
mented immediately the present troubles are over by the steamer 
specially built at Bremerhaven for the passage of the Yang-tsze 
gorges. The Swi-hsiang is more powerfully engined than Mr. 
Archibald Little’s Pioneer—the familiar story of German enterprise 
allowing British to open the way, “seeing” us and immediately 
going one better. Even France cannot bear to be out of the run- 
ning at sea, and is preparing a stronger scheme of bounties for the 
encouragement of native shipping. In this particular attempt no 
doubt she will do more to ruin her budget than to hurt our ports, but 
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the sign of the universal challenge to our commercial and world-wide 
supremacy is for that reason the more rather than the less suggestive. 
All over the progressive world the textile mills and ironworks of our 
competitors will be followed by their shipyards and their shipping. 
They will deal more and more directly with each other instead of 
through us. We have reached our limit. England can be but one 
among the workshops, the warehouses, and the transport managers of 
the earth. Our utmost pains and brains could not have prevented 
this development and cannot avert it. The universal and automatic 
character of this mighty menace far more than the superiority of our 
more fresh-blooded competitors in effort and technique, is what brings 
out the immense extent and urgency of the problem. Our exaggerated 
industrial development was produced by the conditions of the world- 
wide monopoly which has vanished, and in the period of the economic 
awakening of America, Germany, and Japan, not to speculate upon 
China, we are dependent upon the preservation of a commercial 
precedence out of all proportion to our intrinsic industrial capacity, 
determined by the historic accidents from the Reformation to the 
Thirty Years’ War and the French Revolution, which prevented 
until 1870 the thorough settlement of the Continent. 

Our strength is in the fact that the immense lead we possess, 
however we acquired it, is in itself a solid and enormous asset 
which, if rightly understood and utilised, should enable us to fight 
a formidable defensive struggle, to make inevitable encroachments 
slower and more gradual than the pan-German mind imagines, and 
to hold our own for all sufficient purposes of power and prosperity 
until the reconsideration of the British outlook a hundred years hence, 
in January, 2001. It takes time for the swiftest pursuer to reduce a 
long lead. The total volume of our trade exports and imports is still 
half as much again as that of Germany, and twice that of the United 
States. These great rivals who have carried any number of points in 
the immense perimeter of our outworks, ought to find progress more 
and more slow, if not altogether arrested, as they approach the stubborn 
centre of British resistance. Again, our competitors are competitors 
with each other, and are becoming more directly so. The pressure of 
America, for instance, aggravating all the ills of those periods of 
commercial depression of which the German Empire is just beginning 
to realise the meaning, may easily have a profound effect upon the 
whole social and politic condition of our great continental challenger, 
and may prevent its commercial development from going as far as we 
have feared. In other words, the British Empire as yet has time, 
time, time, to send the stimulus of a new national spirit, strenuous and 
keen, deriving its invaluable strength from its urgent sense of necessity, 
throughout every class of her people, from top to bottom, from her 
cabinet to her infant schools. We have time, time, time, to supple- 
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ment the new spirit by the new measures. Twenty years hence it 
may—it probably will—be already too late. 

What shall we do to be saved? If the external security of the 
Empire is to be absolutely secured and its internal efficiency promoted 
to the utmost, we shall have to reconsider our attitude upon many 
questions, including some which it is considered sacrilege or insanity 
to discuss :— 

(1) Government.—Our present position and perils are to no light 
extent the penalty of the shallow doctrine of Jaisser faire—a creed 
natural to a people of merchants untroubled by the foreign com- 
petitors and only asking to be left free to compete with each other. 
But when Great Powers are becoming complete economic organisms 
and it is nation against nation in the international struggle for exis- 
tence, a thinking, initiating, stimulating Government, playing the 
active and directing, not the positive and negative, 1é/e is as indispen- 
sable to an industrial State as a headquarters to an army or a brain 
toa body. With reference to our present system of government, 
there is but room in these final notes to bring out one remarkable 
fact. It is difficult to doubt that the efficiency of British government 
must depend above all upon the presence of a strong Prime Minister, 
not in the House of Lords but in the House of Commons. This is 
the only way of coupling up, as it were, the forces of the country and 
securing the cumulative effect. 

The Prime Minister, the House of Commons, the Country—it is 
when these three are in most immediate connection that the greatest 
driving power is felt in English politics. It is singular that this 
question has not attracted more attention during the last fifteen years 
under which an opposite and altogether exceptional arrangement has 
been followed. All our greater administrations from the commencement 
of Walpole’s in 1715 down to 1885 depended upon the presence in 
the House of Commons of a Prime Minister or a master spirit with a 
free hand like the first Pitt, under the nominal Premiership of the 
Duke of Newcastle. Walpole himself, the two Pitts, Canning, Peel, 
Palmerston, Gladstone—what a roll! If Lord Beaconsfield’s name 
could have been added it would have been better for his party and 
the Empire. From the commencement of our present political 
system in 1715 down to 1885 there were only fifty years (of 
course excluding the Newcastle-Pitt régime) in which the Prime 
Minister sat in the House of Lords. Throughout the eighteenth 
century from the Hanoverian accession there were only exceptional 
and brief administrations under peers, and the total during which 
the Premiership was held in the House of Lords—always leaving aside 
the Pitt-Newcastle case—was no more than thirteen or fourteen years. 
The more strange is the circumstance that has kept the Premiership 
in the Upper Chamber for an equal period and almost continuously 
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since the inauguration of democracy in 1885. This is another case in 
which the actual working of a pure democratic constituency is in less 
robust touch with the nation than in the eighteenth century. The 
House of Commons is the lever of the Empire ; and the Prime Minis- 
ter who does not sit there cannot have his hand upon that lever or 
develop the full efficiency of the machine. It is the first business 
necessity of the nation—absolutely apart from the personality of 
Lord Salisbury, who deserves the profound gratitude of the Empire 
—to get the Premiership out of the House of Lords. The stimulus 
both to Ministerialists and the Opposition would be very great and 
would do much of itself to restore the vitality of the party system. 
(2) The Navy.—The certain feature of the twentieth century will be 
the universal development of foreign sea-power—that is of foreign 
| armament upon the element which is as much the vital means of our 
political system as any part of their land territory is of theirs. It is’ 
| an immediate necessity that our fleet should be raised to a three-power 
scale, in view of the geometrical progression of the German navy, the 
profound hostility of the German people, and the determination of 
the German Government never to fight us alone, but to head a 
Continental coalition against us if the relations of the two countries 
by the fault or fate of either should come to the worst. In view of 
the well-known belief of the German Staff in the possibility of an 
invasion of England, and that the increase of her mercantile marine 
is rapidly providing her with a possible fleet of the fastest transports 
in the world, the additionto our navy should be made in the shape of 
a North Sea Fleet. It would not be a threat to Germany, and we 
should explain to her as she explained to us in the case of the Navy 
Bills, that our only intention was to keep the key of our own house 
on that side. The effect in the first case would be an unfortunate 
irritation of opinion in Germany ; but when that had passed, those of 
whose strange anti-British passion the Kaiser and Count von Biilow 
are more afraid than of anything else would perceive the reality to- 
wards which things were drifting, and the Teutonic feeling towards 
us would be more sober and reasonable than for many years 
past. Nothing better calculated to improve our relations with Ger- 
many after the first moment can be suggested. To raise the navy to 
a three-power scale, adding a North-Sea Fleet to the Mediterranean 
fleet and the Channel Squadron, is essentially more necessary than 
the reorganisation of the army. 

(3) Universal Defence-Duty.—This may be looked at from more 
aspects than the military one. The real cause of the Continental 
hostility—a danger to which Lord Salisbury has again and 
again, but not too often, referred as always likely to overcome 
the best intentions of Governments—is the fact that our military 
power is no longer dreaded. That is to say we cannot invade. 
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Formerly, in addition to supremacy at sea, we could deliver the blow 
at the heart by landing an army. That under present conditions is 
no longer possible. We can cause immense inconvenience by the 
use of the navy, but cannot drive the blow home. The popular 
hatred in Europe owes its continuance to its sense of impunity. 
Germany alone with the rise of her commercial greatness risks being 
ruined upon the sea; and it is for that reason above all that if the 
two countries clash, and the state of our military defences leaves 
invasion not altogether hopeless, she will strike desperately swift and 
straight with a very different nerve and method from any the French 
have ever brought to the business. The use of large armaments, it 
must be remembered, is not so much to win victories but to make 
thoughts of war discouraging and to avoid it altogether. Nothing 
but a very large and highly efficient defensive force would make us 
secure and turn the ideas of the Continent from their present 
dangerous tendency. Whether that force can be secured by a great 
expansion of the Volunteer movement, or whether anything but 
Conscription will give it to us, remains to be seen. The danger is 
that we may lose time before being driven to the thorough measures 
that would make the impregnability of the island certain to ourselves 
and others. Quite apart from the more direct question there are other 
matters to which universal military service seems the only key. 
English observers agree more and more that Conscription is not an 
obstacle to German commercial development, but a very effective 
agent in its favour, giving the workmen smartness and physique. 
The physical improvement of the German people since the War of 
Liberation is a familiar story—the clothes of the average grenadier at 
Jena or Leipsic would be too small now for the average recruits of 
their posterity. The method that would give the “ Hooligan” a two 
years’ or even a single year’s course of soap and discipline would by 
that alone add a period to the life of the Empire. It would give the 
citizen a keener sense of political responsibility and the workman 
a more habitual sense of duty. It would take something out of the 
ease of English life. If we had the courage to swallow the bitter 
medicine of Conscription, we should have gone further towards a cure 
for more than one of our complaints than any other remedy will 
carry us. 

(4) Policy—It has been obvious to every political thinker for 
many years that our aim should be to prevent the “ splendid isola- 
tion” which could only end in a Continental coalition. The method 
naturally suggested a few years ago was an alliance with Germany. 
But no German statesman could live in the storm that would burst 
over him if he had ventured to commit himself to an entanglement 
with England involving a danger from Russia. This is the funda- 
mental and unalterable fact of Continental politics which every 
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Englishman should grasp. A far more effective and practicable 
method, as has been repeatedly shown in this review, would be to 
settle with Russia direct—not necessarily to ally ourselves with her, 
though not shrinking from that if she wished, as she might wish, 
but to settle with her. We have no longer anything to fear from 
her, or any legitimate cause of quarrel. In China she can never be 
upon our flank, now that Germany is between. In the Balkans her 
influence has been entirely supplanted by that of Berlin. Con- 
stantinople is rather more likely to become German than Russian, and 
whether from the strategical or the commercial point of view the 
Teuton on the Bosphorus would be incalculably more dangerous than 
the Slav. We ought to realise that in the new situation the Balkans 
are not worth the bones of a single British grenadier, though they 
have come to be worth whole brigades of Pomeranian ones since 
Bismarck’s time. Every expert knows that in spite of such wizards 
in the art of putting the best face on things, as Vishnegradsky and 
De Witte, Russia’s fight against bankruptcy and starvation is more 
grim than ever. A financial opening in this country would be her 
salvation. Before the Baghdad Railway gets down to the Gulf we shall 
perceive that Russia, as a buffer-power in Persia, would be at least as 
desirable as to have Germany as the next-door neighbour upon the 
north bank of the Yang-tsze—the tolerably certain result in practice of 
the Anglo-German agreement. To settle with Russia by withdrawing 
opposition in the Near East and in the Far East so far as Manchuria 
is concerned, would relieve to an extraordinary extent the sense of 
diplomatic pressure under which the nation and the Foreign Office 
live now. It would advance Russia’s economic development by 
several generations, it would make a Continental coalition against us 
impossible, and it ought to be the grand aim of British policy. 
Meantime, it would be an aid to consolidation if we realised, in view 
of recent tendencies to forget the necessity of humouring America, 
that the United States and Russia could destroy us by suspending 
the export of wheat or raising the price. A better understanding 
with St. Petersburg is indispensable to the freedom and confidence 
of our diplomacy. 

(5) Education.—This is as vital to our internal efficiency as is the 
navy to our external defence. It is unfortunately the subject in which 
it is least possible to suggest a single measure or line of reform which 
would reduce chaos to order. The best way to deal with it would be 
by the strongest Royal Commission ever appointed, upon the unders 
standing that it should report within a certain time, and that its 
recommendations would be at once proposed as the basis of legislation, 
Our real weakness is in the education of our middle-classes, who ought 
to have a better knowledge of modern languages and modern science 
than any other class in the world, and who would have to be taught 
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that the future of the Empire depends above all upon their giving up 
a good deal of their passion for sport—and there is ample room for 
reducing it without trenching upon the necessary margin of healthy 
and enjoyable exercise—in order to keep up to date. In our elementary 
schools the provision of national and local scholarships, to give every 
scholar the equivalent of the marshal’s baton in hir .aapsack, should 
be one means of linking up the educational system of the nation. 

(6) The Drink Traffic and the Slums.—When the cleansing of 
England is urged as one of the vital conditions of national efficiency, 
and social improvement is advocated in connection with the Imperial 
idea rather than in terms of abstract philanthropy, both problems 
will be faced. 

(7) Tares.—It is an interesting question whether the Free Trade 
trenches against which protectionist argument is impotent will 
not be enfiladed by quite another kind of attack. Army, navy, 
education—it must all cost money, and upon such a scale as to make 
the groaning taxpayer feel that when the alternative of reorganisa- 
tion or ruin is presented to him it will be difficult to say which is the 
worse. Our budgets are beginning to mount fast as our trade is 
coming to another long period of arrest. If we are to have a budget 
not of the hundred millions, which was the horror of the old econo- 
mists, but one of nearera hundred and fifty millions, and as crushing 
as that of France, where is the money to come from? It is unpopular 
to breathe the whisper of such a suggestion as that the nation will be 
driven in the end io raise a larger revenue from wheat and tea as the 
only means of carrying its burthen without an intolerable conscious- 
ness of it. There is another point. The British shipowner com- 
plains now that he cannot compete with his heavily subsidised 
German rival. But what will be his position in another couple of 
decades when the United States bounty scheme is raising up a 
great American mercantile marine—which is as certain to appear 
upon the scene as anything still uncreated can be. The theory 
was that the hardy freedom of the British manufacturers had 
nothing to fear from the sickly efforts of pampered rivals. We 
know how sadly far is this from the truth. What we find is that the 
theory somehow is not according to the facts. The German ship- 
owner is not only at least as keen, able, and vigorous as the British, 
but he is subsidised as well; and his subsidy is not in the least an 
enervating indulgence, but an encouragement and an assistance 
sufficient to turn the scale. It will be found that the only way to 
fight subsidies will be to subsidise ourselves, for this would lead to 
an abolition all round. At present German subsidies, whatever 
the academic economists may say, are a particular investment of 
national capital returning excellent indirect dividends to an industrial 
population. No one can dispute the soundness of the abstract 
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economics of Free Trade. The politics of Free Trade are a very 
different matter, for a nation if it chooses, has as much right to tax 
itself to keep a trade like merchant shipping or agriculture, indispen- 
sable to the preservation of its living force and historic type, as to do 
so to maintain an army, a fleet, ora Government. The basic idea of 
Cobden’s doctrine was of course that mankind ought to be free to 
exchange corn for cotton. Free exchange premises a diversity of 
products, and assumes that nations have such a special and separate 
industrial character, that their energies must supplement and 
stimulate each other under unrestricted intercourse. This is 
not what we see. What we do see is a spectacle of nations 
acting more and more against each other as universal, ironclad, 
economic organisms trying to sell the same things to the same 
customer. If considerations of revenue or of politics should ever drive 
us to set up a Zollverein, as all other nations have set up their tariffs 
as a sort of neighbours’ landmarks, Germany, in the meantime, 
which has been the gigantic parasite upon a Free Trade Empire, will 
be strong enough to live upon her own roots. It is often said that 
the creator of modern Germany was not Bismarck but Napoleon. 
Perhaps it was Richard Cobden more than either. If wheat remains 
untaxed a generation hence and our shipping unsubsidised but 
flourishing, the ultimate facts of history will be more favourable to 
the theories of our text-books than seems at present likely. 

The burthen of these duties may draw a sigh from the citizen of 
the future over the happy legends of the Victorian age, but it is 
one that the country would not refuse to take up at the urging of a 
man of power. After all, heavy taxes and hard tasks are better than 
the consequences of defeat or decay. The French official estimate of 
the total cost of overthrow to the Republic was ten milliards more than 
the five milliards exacted by Prussia—orsome £600,000,000 altogether, 
including the strange item of more than £90,000 for the burial of 
foreign soldiers. For us the word indemnity and the general expenses 
of catastrophe would spell a thousand millions sterling. But the end 
would not be likely to come in that way; for if the island itself were 
so powerfully defended as to make invasion, not as it is now, to the 
minds of many French and German soldiers, the most magnificent 
hazard since Hannibal, but patent and childish folly, there would be 
a fresh guarantee for the indefinite duration of the peace of the 
world, and it is improbable that we should be attacked. No country 
will do it alone, and it is exceedingly difficult for several to agree. 
Germany knows too well what would be the consequences of our 
defeat by France and Russia, if we can imagine ourselves ever 
muddling into a conflict which on our side would be absolutely aim- 
less. Russia and France would prefer the undiminished greatness of 
the British Empire to continue for ever rather than the overwhelming 
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supremacy which Germany would achieve by our overthrow. No 
other nation will ever be allowed to succeed to the world-wide pre- 
dominance we have held in our purple hour. We are a buffer also 
between the United States and Europe, and our uses are so many in 
an age when theory of the balance of power is practically revived 
in international politics that we also if we did not exist would have 
to be invented. The German Emperor in refusing to see Mr. Kruger, 
and Count von Biilow in his speeches upon the principles of diplomacy, 
have done us the very great service of making this clearer to Europe 
than it had been for many years. There is also the curious question 
whether England could recover from a blow. If she did she would 
not talk revanche, and would probably persuade herself that she had 
no merely revengeful feelings, but she would in reality remember, 
for ever if need be, and would never rest until she had destroyed, or 
helped to destroy, the opponent who had conquered her. The consti- 
tution of the British character is such that it is better calculated to 
recover from a terrible blow than any nation, and to become more 
powerful and efficient than before. All these are considerations which 
make it probable that if we put the Services in order and settled with 
Russia, we might live the century out at peace. We are thinking of 
external dangers which under present circumstances are real but could 
with comparative ease be removed. The internal dangers are more 
insidious. If we cannot keep our trade we cannot keep our Empire, 
and our population, should the commercial struggle become beyond 
our strength, would flock to Australia and Canada in numbers that 
would make at least the future of our colonies secure. The failure of 
our industrial greatness would make our dispeoplement like that of 
Ireland upon a greater scale. But our trade we shall not keep unless 
we intensify our education, quicken our application, harden our 
perseverance and evoke a renaissance of the national spirit in which 
every citizen shall work in the constant thought that England’s place 
in the world will be presently at stake, and that it still depends upon 
herself whether she shall sink or stand. 
CALCHAS. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS. 
A REJOINDER. 


SrupEnts of Boswell’s Johnson will remember that the Doctor 
scandalised his future biographer by asserting that he preferred the 
Popish to the Presbyterian religion. The reason he gave is one that 
might be pondered over by many excellent persons who are much 
disturbed over the condition of their political souls. ‘ The Presby- 
terians” he objected to, “because they have no form of prayer in 
which they know they are to join. They go to hear a man pray and 
are to judge whether they will join with him.” The Papists on the 
other hand had an organisation which satisfied his love for order and 
authority. Now apply Dr. Johnson’s argument to politics and you 
have at least a working hypothesis to satisfy the large number of 
enquirers who are seeking in monthly reviews and elsewhere what can 
be done to save the Liberal Party. The first step is obviously that it 
should be inspirited by a common principle and march at the word 
of a common leader. If the differences which divide Liberals at the 
present moment are fundamental, of what use can it be for a certain. 
number of eminent gentlemen, by ill-timed pleasantry termed: 
“leaders,” to assure us that they are divergences on unessentials ? 
If we take their assurances literally, we only arrive more quickly at 
the point of “ expiring with all sorts of good symptoms.” It may 
be less agreeable at the instant, but will prove more serviceable in the 
long run, to admit that the symptoms are bad and make up our 
minds to eradicate the cause of the disease at perhaps some momentary 
pain to a few. 

If the Liberal Party suffers from an excess of advisers, it is certain 
that its antepenultimate leader is in like case. It is well known that 
Lord Brougham was so anxious to learn the opinion of the world upon 
his life and character that he spread a report of his death in order to. 
ascertain it. Lord Rosebery is under no such necessity. If as is 
(perhaps falsely) rumoured, he devotes some time to collecting and 
reading the effusions about himself with which the Press, daily, 
weekly, and monthly abounds, we are driven to wonder where on 
earth he has discovered the leisure necessary to gather materials for 
his reflections on Napoleon’s last years. On the one hand he is told 
that he alone can save the party from complete extinction, on the 
other that he is responsible for its collapse. In the last number of 
the Fortyicut.y Review, we have a “ Liberal Without Adjectives,” 
who informs us that it is the “ wire-pullers” of Dalmeny who work 
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“a subordinate like Sir Edward Grey,” to bring confusion on Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman, while Mr. Marriott in an able paper 
demonstrates that Lord Rosebery may now play the part of Boling- 
broke or Peel in reorganising a shattered party. Other admirers 
urge him to form a party with Mr. Chamberlain, and, if Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman is to be taken at his word, we may suppose he 
is to carry over with him the “Imperial Liberal Council,” who, 
according to a recent speech, he considers are no better than Liberal 
Unionists in their attitude to the party. Finally we have learned from 
the reviewer above alluded to that this instigator of the “ Dalmeny 
wire-pullers” who enjoys “the privileges of the dead hand” is yet 
“the best, ablest, and most creditable Foreign Secretary the Liberal 
Party has had for many years,” while the Spectator, who almost 
weekly pursues his lordship with decorous depreciation, is of opinion 
that he is nothing better than “a brilliant commentator.” Lord Rose- 
bery, if he were so minded, might write a very diverting work upon 
his own commentators, and thus lay another “ literary ghost,’ which 
is rapidly assuming proportions well-nigh Napoleonic. Clearly both 
the Liberal Party and Lord Rosebery have this in common, that the 
state of their soul’s health is a matter of profound interest to “all 
thinking people.” 

Altogether, of the many hundred pages of advice and comment, 
good and bad, which has been lavished on the Liberal Party and 
Lord Rosebery during the last few months, we have not come across 
any quite so remarkable as the paper in December’s Fortnicutty, 
because, after indulging in some pages of castigation lavished on 
certain mysterious ‘‘intriguers”” who have seats on the Opposition 
front bench, the author has no advice to offer save that brotherly love 
should continue, we should display a spirit of “fair play, loyal con- 
sideration, and generous comprehension.” Now, there is nothing 
strange in this advice itself, which is that of all good folks, official 
and otherwise, the surprising thing is that the writer has prefixed to 
the brief paragraph of good advice with which he concludes several 
pages of fierce invective and still more bitter innuendo against a large 
portion of the party to which, as a whole, he counsels “ generous 
comprehension.” 

In order to thoroughly appreciate his conclusions, it is necessary to 
consider his criticisms, and that not only because they are his, but 
because they represent the opinions of a good many politicians who 
are expressing the same sentiment in many other places. The 
Tories, indeed, and their conduct of the election, come in for some 
preliminary references of an uncomplimentary kind, but it is the 
Liberal Imperialists upon whom the weight of his anger and that of 
others falls, for these must be “the mournful prophets ” to whom he 
refers, who hold that “the old Liberalism is dead and gone, and 
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salvation only to be found in a slate sponged clean in the hands 
of some unfettered dictator.” If we translate this somewhat con- 
fused metaphor into plain English, what he undoubtedly hints at 
is that a section of the Liberal Party are of opinion that it is high 
time some steps should be taken to show that the Progressive Party 
is not incurably hostile to progress, and that, if we must use meta- 
phor, it is better to erase certain unmeaning inscriptions from the 
party slate, and substitute others consistent with the advance of public 
opinion. Now the expression of these ideas are anathema to three 
classes of Radical politicians. Firstly, those who belong to the official 
clique, who look with jealous resentment on anyone who ventures to 
enlarge or ignore the sacred pronouncements of the National Liberal 
Federation ; secondly, those who honestly believe the shibboleths 
they have repeated for years, and regard as sacrilege any attempt to 
question their sanctity; and thirdly, those who hold with the inno- 
vators, but regard any expressions of dissentient opinion as “ split- 
ting the Party.” To all three classes the “ Liberal Without Adjec- 
tives” appeals. 

The mere assumption of non-adjectival Liberalism does not of 
itself qualify the writer who flaunts it to any particular confidence, 
for we have observed the same assumption employed with success by 
many speakers of late. Such a statement of unqualified partisanship 
is always followed by “ cheers,” and indeed it has a grand ring of 
disinterested principle, but it is no stronger defence against the 
intrusion of a large amount of fine old intolerance than it is to call 
yourself a “ Bible Christian ” or anything else which implies a simple 
reliance on the bed rock of the Faith. It may be observed that this 
critic differs in this respect but little from his religious prototypes. 
He certainly succeeds in painting a very dark picture of the Liberal 
front bench (to use Chamfort’s phrase) “ ruant et se battant devant 
un ratelier vide,’ which others, perhaps less well-informed, will shrink 
from accepting as an accurate delineation of the position of those 
“who enjoy the serene air of those lofty heights.” No doubt this 
critic is correct in stating that the rank and file of the party are 
sound. We believe he is, that is to say that they are ready and 
willing to follow any leader who will really lead, not that they are 
eager to swallow “the mixture as before.” The result of the 
election was due to the fact that the people of England recognise 
their Imperial responsibilities and desire to see a full and perfect 
recognition of them by the heads of both parties. He is also perfectly 
correct in attributing it to distrust in and failure to grasp the policy 
of the Liberal Party. It is, however, in allocating causes to these 
symptoms that he seems to wander hopelessly away from the true 
source of trouble. As Lord Rosebery is the villain, so the hero of his 
epic is Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, and he tells us the origin of 
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the latter’s defeat at the polls is {o be found in his being thwarted by 
some of his colleagues. This is a tempting explanation for those to 
accept who have any personal animosities against individuals. There 
is, however, a simpler and more charitable one. The writer appeals 
to the “ feeling of organised Liberalism ”’ as exhibited at Nottingham 
last March, and states his belief that if “ this lead had been followed 
up the election would have been fought on lines towards which much 
of the floating vote would have gravitated.” Political memory is 
proverbially short, but rarely has it been shorter than in the case of 
this critic. If we turn to the report of those meetings, we find a 
condition of things hardly so idyllic as he would have us believe. 
Dr. Spence Watson, who displayed an honesty refreshingly unofficial, 
opened the proceedings by expressing his conviction that this 
“disease of the body politic would pass, though perhaps it would 
never leave them quite as they were before,” and he went on to say 
that “ our differences are all the more serious because they are 
differences of convictions.” This hardly coincided with the optimistic 
view officially expressed by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman in a 
letter read at the meeting, in which he stated his belief that ‘“ these 
differences were mostly petty, let them concentrate on the important 
matters on which they were agreed.” Unfortunately delegates of all 
sections seem to have differed from Sir Henry on what was 
important, for we find Dr. Lunn speaking of the resolutions put 
forward by the officials to be swallowed by an obedient flock as 
“a miserable concatenation of official apologies and vacuous plati- 
tudes,” and Mr. Lloyd George stated that “thousands of our 
countrymen were dying for a cause which was not worth a drop 
of blood” and that “we were fighting not for freedom but gold.” 
Mr. 8. Buxton then took up the official parable in the remarkable 
words that their “differences were more of interpretation than 
principle, they were more matters of the past than the future.” 
Apparently little attention was paid to this soothing advice, for Mr. 
Massie, who ventured to advance some views on the other side, for the 
war, was treated to some very rough criticism, but received little help 
from his friends, ‘who seemed unwilling to interfere, being apparently 
of opinion that the meeting had been captured by Mr. Channing's 
Party.” * ; 

We have not unearthed these stale relics of the political dust-heap 
for pleasure, but because it is necessary to remind our critics that it 
might have been somewhat imprudent to ask the country to accept 
the voice of the Nottingham Conference as the expression of “ or- 
ganised Liberalism.” We think the whole proceedings might be 
more correctly defined by adapting a Beaconsfieldian phrasp, as a 
“disorganised hypocrisy.” That it was disorganised neéds no 


{1) Daily News, March 28, 1900, 
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demonstration, and that the official utterances were hypocritical is 
also clear, for the official resolutions were only passed by pointing 
out that the refusal to do so would be a vote of censure on the com- 
mittee who drew them. It was also clear that, if the timorous 
friends of the Empire were right, the meeting had been captured by 
the anti-war party, and subsequent events have shown that if the 
election had been fought by the Liberal Party on that issue, it 
would have been in a far worse plight than it is. Even if we recall 
the utterances of front-bench men themselves, we have explanation 
enough of the bewilderment of the voter. “I am one of those,” 
said Mr. Asquith at Ladybank, “ who think that the ultimate respon- 
sibility for this war does not rest upon the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment or the people in this country. The war was not of our seeking, 
but was forced upon us against our will. .... No lover of freedom 
need shed any tears for the disappearance of the South African 
Republic,” whereas Mr. Morley, at Montrose, regarded the war “ as 
a hateful incident in the retrograde policy,” and “the incorporation 
of the two Boer States as the consummation of one of the most evil 
blunders in our history.” We do not revive these divergent pro- 
nouncements in order to enforce them, but to demonstrate how 
unnecessary it is to seek for the causes of Liberal defeat in some 
dark and sinister conspiracy, some diabolical outbreak of “ spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” A very brief recapitulation of facts 
shows that differences were profound and penetrated among all 
sections of the party, and still do. If we accept the official view of 
Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, they were differences on petty 
matters, but not so the Liberal who objects to any distinctive 
appellations, for he tells us that this was ‘‘ the greatest issue of the 
century.” This language seems excessive even for an ambiguous 
year, when we remember that the nineteenth century saw the 
Napoleonic wars and forebode that the twentieth may yet bear within 
its bosom events of untold magnitude. But he rightly recognises 
the gravity of the crisis which Sir Henry and the Liberal officials 
thought “petty.” In so appreciating the importance of the issue, 
he is in agreement with those members of the Liberal Party who 
brought into existence the ‘‘Imperial Liberal Council.” Had Sir 
Henry shown earlier the ‘‘ courage and clearness” with which his 
apologist credits him, it is possible that that much abused bedy 
might never have seen the light. The only lead he vouchsafed to 
his anxious followers at the time was the oracular utterance quoted 
above, that the differences of opinion entertained on this matter were 
trivial compared with the ‘substantial agreement” on more im- 
portant ones. No sensible man credits Sir Henry for one moment 
with any motive but the desire to do what was best for his party. 
Unfortunately, the line he took was ambiguous, and therefore disas- 
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trous. He attempted to steer the middle course, and struck a sand- 
bank. This result, if it were not a foregone conclusion on other 
grounds, was not owing to the interference of the officers, but 
mainly to the hesitation of the steersman. The slightest acquaint- 
ance with the views of the balancing voter in the country at large 
will confirm this statement. The Liberal Without Adjectives cum- 
plains that Sir Henry’s leadership “has never been effectual.” But 
who is to make a leadership effectual except the leader himself ? This 
is far more true of the Liberal than of the Tory Party. In the 
latter, discipline is less easily disturbed than in the former; suffer- 
ance is the badge of nearly all the tribe, but even there the oppor- 
tunity sometimes makes the man. It is hardly necessary to cite the 
eases of Disraeli and Lord Randolph Churchill. The Liberals, less 
amenable to the party lash, can be only rallied by clearness of 
conception and firmness of purpose. The ‘‘freezing-out process,” 
which, we are told, succeeded with Sir William Harcourt, failed 
ridiculously against Mr. Gladstone’s stupendous force, as it would 
fail ignominiously against much weaker men if they resolutely faced 
it. Sir William Harcourt’s failure was mainly due not to lack of 
support, though that existed in high places perhaps for good reasons, 
but to his unfortunate incapacity to convince the majority of Liberal 
voters that he was sincere. The sources of this apprehensien may be 
difficult to trace; they are as impalpable as the myth which gave Pio 
Nono, the most benevolent of pontiffs, the unenviable reputation of 
a “jettatore.” But a political “jettatore” Sir William remains. 
The English statesman who jests with ease jests at his peril. Nine 
or ten colleagues who refuse to serve under you are less dangerous 
than one ill-directed gibe. It is out of all proportion, with a right 
view of facts, to attribute Sir William’s failure entirely, or even 
principally, to the malevolence of his subordinates. It is no less 
unfair to attribute the Liberal defeat this year to the same cause, or 
to suppose that his successor has found his career marred by similar 
tactics. It was the difficulty of fully grasping the policy of our chief 
which led some of his humbler followers to meet early last year and 
form the body known as the “Imperial Liberal Council.” It is 
impossible to speak for individuals, but it is easy enough for anyone 
gifted with ordinary common sense and some knowledge of the world 
to gauge the spirit of a meeting, as it is not less easy for men who 
move among their fellows of similar political views to form an 
accurate conception of their principal objects of concern. It had 
been evident for a long time to many Liberals that an uneasy feeling 
pervaded the party as to its animating impulse in matters of Imperial 
policy, that no effort was being made to adapt it to the changing 
times, which demanded a wider basis of action than seemed to be 
admitted by the leaders. What they saw was a violent and aggres- 
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altogether unchecked and unrebuked by official utterances. They 
saw that the continuance of this propaganda without protest was 
working untold harm to the future usefulness of the party, and 
giving a false and apparently almost indelible misconception among 
our colonists as to the views of the majority of Liberals. As the 
front bench remained resolutely silent, the rank and file felt bound 
to act. 

Most of those who held sound views on the Empire in high places 
did not appear to think them worth defending within the ranks of 
their own party. Witness the contemptible spectacle afforded by the 
“Imperialist” element at the Nottingham Conference above alluded 
to." Finding that there was no cause to expect help from those who 
agreed with them, and were qualified to speak for the party, the 
originators of the Council resolved to see how far they were represent- 
ative of the true feeling of the party. The war was not the causa 
causans of their existence, though it was indeed the causa proxima. 
The members did not come together to promote the interests of 
any politician, or to intrigue against those who had succeeded him. 
Defence, not defiance, was what they aimed at. This accusation of 
“intrigue” is contradicted by the circumstances of their origin. If 
Members of Parliament had formed the nucleus of the new organisation, 
there might have been at least some foundation for the charge, but, 
until the association had assumed considerable proportions, M.P.’s held 
severely and discreetly aloof. Mr. Perks, one of the Members for 
Lincolnshire, at the first general meeting, was voted to the chair, 
mainly in recognition of the tradition still inherent in our public life, 
that the letters M.P. entitle their possessor to some peculiar honour. 
Others of like rank have since joined the Council, but the acquisition 
of such was never either a primary or secondary consideration in the 
minds of the founders.? They were quite well aware how readily such 
accessions would give the society the aspect of a conspiracy, and how 
easily they would follow on the demonstration of the success of the 
new organisation.* For one reason, and one only, the suffix M.P. is 
useful in the formation of all such new bodies: as in the case of a new 
Company, it gives confidence to the eager but hesitating and timorous 
investor. From its foundation onwards the Society has grown and 
prospered. An ex-Colonial Governor, esteemed in all parts of the 
Empire, accepted the office of President. Its three hundred members 
are scattered throughout the constituencies, and include about forty 
candidates at the last election. It is also a fact that a considerable 
portion of the wealth of the party is concentrated there. Anyone 


(1) The formation of the Council anticipated the Nottingham Conference by a few 
weeks, but the discussion was only crystallized then, which existed before. 

(2) Some members of the Council became Members of Parliament at the election. 

(3) The House of Commons was, of course, circularised, as were most bodies containing 
Liberal politicians, 
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who takes the trouble to look through the list may assure himself of 
that fact. If this be a fraud, it is a remarkable one, for it has deceived 
some of the best business men in England. If it be an intrigue, it 
has been carried out with a publicity which belies the assumption. If 
it is a genuine concern, then it gives promise of offering at least a 
solution of the difficulties which beset the situation. It has, at all 
events, demonstrated by contrast the essential weakness of opposing 
organisations. ‘Stop the War” Committees, ‘Transvaal Conciliation- 
iste,” “Leagues against Militarism and Aggression,” conceal identity 
of membership beneath diversity of title, like the Mother of the Gods, 
they have one substance and many names, woAAwy dvouatwy popdi) 
pia. They have not, however, developed sufficient strength to 
frighten leaders, or incur the bitter hostility of head Whips. What- 
ever strength this body had acquired, it did not employ it during the 
election against its party. Only in one case did it interfere in Wales, 
and then it saved the seat by substituting one Liberal for another.! 
Official dislike did not blaze into public denunciation until the 
Committee passed the “ostracising resolution,’ which has become 
notorious. In this it was declared that the time had come for “ clearly 
and permanently distinguishing” the schools of Liberal opinion on 
politics foreign and colonial. After-thoughts would probably lead its 
framers to admit that this resolution might, with a greater exercise of 
discretion, have seen the light in some less general and therefore 
provocative shape. What they meant was that in the selection of 
candidates their particular school should take a strong line on Imperial 
questions; they expressed themselves, it is true, with as little ingenuity 
as the Parliamentary draughtsman seems to do whose labours have 
been exposed to the amendments of a well-meaning but incoherent 
committee of legislators. Hostile critics saw the opportunity and have 
made the most of it. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman fulminated 
against the resolution in an open letter. Then followed a dinner 
which no malevolence could deny was a great success. But now if 
the Council had blundered, the Leader blundered so much more that 
the original indiscretion pales into insignificance. The whole Council 
was denounced as no better than Liberal Unionists, they were told 
that they were full of the new Imperial vintage of 1900, and were 
charged with the heavy fumes of a fermented and half-digested 
doctrine. It was small consolation for them to be told that they were 
most of them “honest and simple-minded folks.”” Wedo not condemn 
Sir Henry for not reading carefully the entire oratory of the banquet, 
but if he had, he could not have attributed to it the character of 
gaseous buoyancy with which he credited it. At least he might have 
studied the wise and weighty words of “his old friend,” Lord Brassey, 
in which he endeavoured to put its true construction on the offending 
resolution. So far then as public indiscretions go honours are easy 


(1) By which it has earned the bitter hatred of the South Wales Daily News. 
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between the Council and Sir Henry; but for unwisdom, we venture 
to think the palm must be awarded to the latter when we consider 
his position. The Council may console themselves with the reflection 
that “on ne jette des pierres qu’d un arbre chargé de fruits.” The 
worst of it was, and is, that a large number of people “honest and 
simple-minded,” as the majority of the Council claim to be, felt 
themselves unjustly belaboured. Like Géronte they are inclined to 
ask, “ Pourquoi diantre faut-il qu’il frappe sur mon dos?” and it is 
no comfort to these ‘honest and simple-minded folks” to be told 
“ce nest que le bout du baton qu’a été jusque sur vos épaules.” 
Altogether a less happy way of administering reproof was never 
adopted by a party leader, because his censure by no means fell upon 
those for whom one is now led to believe he really intended it. 
Probably he was aiming at influences which he thought were in the 
background (erroneously) and did not mean to condemn men who had 
fought the Liberal battle for years in all integrity. 

Divergences of opinion being admitted as permissible in the 
Liberal fold, it is difficult to understand why an organisation formed 
to promote a Liberal interpretation of Imperial responsibility should 
have met with so harsh a reception, any more than an association 
having for its object the taxation of ground values. It must be the 
atmosphere which surrounds, or is supposed to surround, the Imperial 
Liberals which has aroused Sir Henry and others to display what the 
critic in the Forrnicutty pleasantly terms “an inspiring dash of 
humaa fun and playful irony quite his own.” In connection with 
this aspect of the matter we have to consider the graver charges 
which this writer brings not only against this “considerable group 
of Liberals” who he believes are endeavouring to promote “a 
Perksian solution,” but also against “the officials in Parliament 
Street, the Liberal Publication Department and at least four members 
of the Opposition Front Bench.” What a “ Perksian solution” may 
be, we may gather from the context. It is a chemical product 
hitherto unknown in the political pharmacy. Evidently the writer 
imagines that this gentleman, whom he pictures as a kind of Parlia- 
mentary Paracelsus, assisted in the pursuit of his dark and hidden 
ends by “three Nonconformist Popes,’ put a number of “ honest 
and simple-minded folks” into his crucible and precipitated them in 
the form of the “Imperial Liberal Council.” We have already 
shown that Mr. Perks did not promote or form the Company in 
question, he was not one of the original Directors. It is true he was 
the first M.P. who had the courage to come forward, and in spite of 
much animadversion give all the assistance he could to make the 
affair a success. We may assume that if his aims had been more 
sinister his assistance would have been given less publicly. 

When we come to consider the case alleged against the other 
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parties the matter becomes much more serious, for it does not rest 
alone upon the anonymous allegations of the “ Liberal Without 
Adjectives,” but is repeated in many quarters where politicians congre- 
gate and involves Lord Rosebery himself. It has therefore given 
much concern to many of “ the honest and simple-minded folks” who 
call themselves “ Imperial Liberals,” and who desire the return of 
Lord Rosebery to supremacy in the party mainly or entirely because 
they desire the predominance of these principles, of which he is 
undoubtedly the most distinguished living exponent. If the triumph 
of the principles involves the triumph of the man, they will be the 
last to quarrel with the result, but they intend to pursue, and have 
pursued, these ends by the open methods of public propaganda and 
not by the secret and hidden ways of intrigue. In fact their very 
publicity seems to have been with Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman 
the principal cause of offence. One need not bea Liberal Imperialist 
to protest against the charge that Sir Edward Grey has allowed him- 
self to be made the tool of conspirators to wreck the chances of the 
official chief. Sir Edward Grey has always taken an absolutely fear- 
less and straightforward line on the question of the war, as he has 
done in all political matters. It was painfully evident to anyone 
who heard him addressing the House on the amendment to the 
address at the commencement of the Session in the Spring of 1900, 
that he was endeavouring to square loyalty to his chief with his 
convictions on the policy of the war. The result was far from 
inspiriting to his hearers, but the blame did not rest with him. It 
was a by-product of the unfortunate official policy adopted last year, 
the policy of ignoring fundamental differences, of attempting to 
square lines of thought divergent for the time. The result was seen 
when a large number of Liberals, after constant futile efforts to ascer- 
tain the real trend of official policy, saw themselves compelled to 
take “their own line across country ” (to quote the Forrnicutiy’s 
critic), when they found that Sir Henry’s conciliatory line had only 
landed them in a labyrinth of barbed wire. 

It is quite easy to explain ali this without attributing it to the 
machinations of “ Dalmeny wire-pullers,’ to a secret conspiracy set 
on foot with the connivance of Lord Rosebery. Much may be for- 
given to the chagrin of a little Englander, but one is driven to reflect 
with Renan “ que les honnétes gens sont quelquefois exposés a étre des 
phariséens sans le savoir ! ”’ 

In one important respect we agree with the “ Liberal Without Ad- 
jectives”’ and the great mass of sober thought on both sides in politics. 
Lord Rosebery’s present position is a standing danger to the Liberal 
Pariy and cannot but be a source of grave discomfort to himself. 
For a time there may be a charm in finding yourself the handy man 
of public life, but it is incomparably less dignified than that which he 
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might enjoy. One lamentable result of it is seen in the way in 
which it invites these reckless charges of intrigue. An able and 
ambitious statesman unfettered by a share in the direction of a great 
Party or a great State naturally and inevitably becomes the prey of 
the intriguer. Nor need the intriguer be a personality repugnant to 
every honest man. There are few men, and still fewer politicians, 
who do not love to feel themselves the repository of great secrets. 
Their countenances beam with the sublime consciqusness of knowing 
more than the herd. We love most of us to move in a mysterious 
way, and the joy of drinking to the King over the water behind 
closed doors does not necessarily imply the revolving of dark and 
dangerous designs. Lord Rosebery himself pointed out at Glasgow 
that a very large number of able men had been deprived for years of 
the chance of playing an effective part in the destiny of the Empire. 
It may be that some of that unemployed ability turns to engineering 
the party destinies. Some men are gifted in these ways above 
others. In intent they are equally straightforward, but the diplomatic 
talent cannot always rust unused. As Lady Clara flirted with the 
country bumpkin to keep her hand in for the more serious business of 
the season, so A. or B. may be irresistibly impelled to pull 
“Dalmeny ” or other wires to keep their intellectual muscles supple 
and firm. Give them an organised party to devote themselves to, 
and they would have no time to go through their political calisthenics. 
After all it is but the practice of “art for art’s sake,” and who would 
seriously blame the gifted enthusiast who blushes unseen over his own 
success? We may defy the most Puritanic to put his finger on any 
period of political history when the wire-puller was not to be found at 
work for the love of his trade, and, if he is otherwise a man of parts, the 
wise leader makes his own authority indisputable and enlists the talents 
going to waste. We believe this to be the most simple and obvious, 
as it is undoubtedly the most generous explanation of the dark and 
secret machinations which trouble the minds of some of the 
orthodox. That they have been most grossly exaggerated by rumour, 
which has been crystallised by the Forryicurity Reviewer, we pro- 
foundly believe. These nameless bravoes of the front bench are 
unknown to us, but we presume they are darkly hinted at in quarters 
where the “ Liberal” in question draws his inspiration. If these 
charges simply mean that a leader's colleagues are to vote with him 
when they distrust or disapprove of his policy on a vital point on 
pain of being considered traitors or branded as intriguers, he is 
advancing a theory new in our political life and hopelessly destructive 
of all individual honesty. It may be suitable for the members of a 
religious order, but it is repugnant to all the instincts of honourable 
politicians, and we wonder that those who cry out against Dictators 
should object to such an exercise of free-will. The obligation would 
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be different in toto if they were all members of the same Ministry, 
With regard to Lord Rosebery the case seems to us to be widely 
different. A great statesman cannot play with impunity the game 
of petty plots which the mere politician may indulge in for reasons 
which may be far from base. Noblesse oblige. The English people 
could never contemplate philosophically the spectacle of a statesman 
juggling for power in the alcoves of politics. Were he to do so he 
would soon create that fatal atmosphere of distrust which Lord 
Rosebery has so eloquently described as hanging round and fatally 
clogging the great capacities of Shelburne. The reviewer has per- 
haps hardly grasped how serious a charge he has advanced against 
Lord Rosebery without, so far as we can gather, a shred of evi- 
dence. The open support of any set of opinions within the party 
may be the only honest course, and from that Lord Rosebery 
has never shrunk. The “Imperial Liberal Council” in their pro- 
paganda have largely made use of Lord Rosebery’s utterances, but 
that is only because he has given the most clear and convincing 
expression to the views they hold. They will cheerfully and faith- 
fully follow Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman so soon as they are 
perfectly assured that no principles which they hold dear are to be 
thrown over, in order to appease a section. It is obvious they cannot, 
if they would, substitute Lord Rosebery for Sir Henry, who leads the 
House of Commons. Now that his policy seems to indicate that he 
is prepared to enforce the views on Imperialism which he stated are 
held by four-fifths of the party, points of divergence vanish." They 
will even join in thanking Heaven that some supporters of 
“Manchester ”’ doctrines survive. All lovers of the past welcome the 
existence of the “Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings,” 
but the shareholders in a great railway would object to the manage- 
ment of the line being put into the hands of such guardians, because the 
traffic disturbs the relics of some ruined shrine. They intend that 
the Leaders shall represent the feeling of the vast majority of their 
constituents, but they will not decline the assistance of any man on 
matters of common agreement. We do not identify “Little 
Englandism ” with Mr. Stead, neither must the Manchester man 
identify the Imperial Liberal Council with isolated members of that 
body who write to newspapers in ecstatic strains of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his methods. They love neither, but they recognise the tactical 
blunders of a little group of extremists who mar an excellent case by 
their fatuity in presenting it. Superb battle grounds have, unfor- 
tunately, too often become a field for the grotesque antics of a guerilla 
band, guilty of excesses which an adroit opponent twists easily to the 
detriment of his more discreet foes. The war-dance of a few 
Radical “ braves” who have “gone Fantee,’ on Chamberlainism 


(1) Tide Mr. Massingham’s wail in the Westminster Gazette of Dec. 11. 
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need not disturb the slumbers of the front bench, who might help 
matters considerably by a frank recognition of the fact that 
Gladstonian Home Rule is no more, though a reconstruction in that 
quarter will become possible on Imperial lines. As to this fustian 
about ‘imposing a Dictator,” let us have done with it. Dictators 
are not imposed by “ intriguers,” they impose themselves. And 
without a Dictator the future of the Liberal Party is hopeless. What 
were Walpole, Chatham, Palmerston and Gladstone but Dictators ? 
The Liberal Party cannot go as you please. They must be drawn 
together by a strong hand and learn to subordinate differences, when 
they are really small, or the fads of fanatics, under the pressure of 
a dominant will. But no good can come of ignoring divergences on 
essentials. One school or the other must dominate the situation. 
Lord Rosebery may not inconceivably believe that there is a plot to 
keep him out. But no plot can keep him out, as no plot can thrust 
him in. Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman has told him that the door 
is open, though he may, perhaps, not unwarrantably speculate as to 
the reception he may receive from one, at least, on the inside. At 
present he stands— 


‘* Come gente che pensa 4 suo cammino 
Che va col cuore, et col corpo dimora.”’ 


The reins hang loose, but not so loose as they did, and a hand, 
strong enough or developing strength enough, may at any moment 
grasp them. 

Lord Rosebery, in a unique degree, possesses the personal mag- 
netism which attracts affection, and the breadth of view which has 
won him the confidence of all parts of the Empire. It only rests 
with himself to make his position unassailable by taking that part 
in the struggle which his political genius might make pre-eminent. 
We have no pretensions to join the advisory Board for the conduct 
of Lord Rosebery’s political affairs. The business of the Liberal 
Imperialists is to work for the promotion of their own principles. 
They are ready to cry “ quits” on byegone flouts, which are, after 
all, only part of the political game, and will work with the official 
leader who works for Radicalism without ignoring or belittling the 
voice of the Empire. Liberal Imperialists see that it is from the 
Colonial laboratory that.the reformer of the future may draw his 
most effective materials. They do not claim to have changed 
Liberalism in the twinkling of an eye, but to be enforcing its 
worthiest traditions, for a time ignored. Lord Rosebery’s future is 
a matter of interest to everyone, but it is not in their hands or 
indeed in anyone’s but his own. 

A Rapicat anp Ivpertanist. 








THE PAINTERS OF SEVILLE. 


Spantsu art, before Velasquez discovered the world, is an art made 
for churches and convents, to the glory of God, never to the glory of 
earth. ‘The chief end of art,’ says Pacheco, the master of Velas- 
quez, in his treatise on the art of painting, “is to persuade men to 
piety, and to raise them to God.” In other countries, men have 
painted the Virgin and the Saints, for patrons, and because the sub- 
ject was set them ; sometimes piously, and in the spirit of the Church ; 
but more often after some “ profane” fashion of their own, as an 
excuse for the august or mournful or simple human presence of beauty. 
But in Spain pictures painted for churches are pictures painted by 
those to whom God is more than beauty, and life more than one of 
its accidents. The visible world is not adivine plaything to them. It 
is the abode of human life, and human life is a short way leading to 
the grave. They are full of the sense of corruption, actual physical 
rotting away in the grave, as we see it in two famous pictures of 
Valdés Leal. And they have also a profound pity for human misery, 
that pity for the poor which is still one of the characteristics of the 
Spaniard; their pictures are full of halt and maimed beggars, ren- 
dered with all the truth of a sympathy which finds their distortion a 
natural part of the world, a part to be succoured, not to be turned 
away from. But Heaven, the Saints, the Virgin, are equally real to 
them ; and Murillo will paint the Trinity, without mystery and with- 
out dignity, with only a sense of the human closeness of that abstract 
idea to the human mind. Thus we have, for the most part, no land- 
scapes, rarely an indication, even in a background, of external nature 
loved and copied, and brought into the picture for its own sake, as 
a beautiful thing. Seriousness, and absorption in human life, a 
mystical absorption in the divine life, these qualities are the qualities 
which determine the whole course of Spanish painting. 

Emotion, in the Spaniard, is based on a deep substratum of brood- 
ing seriousness; some kind of instinctive pessimism being always, 
even in those untouched by religion, the shadow upon life. In 
Velasquez it is the intolerable indifference of nature, of natural fate, 
weighing upon those unhappy kings and princes whom he has painted, 
from their solemn childhood to their mature unhappiness. In Murillo 
it isa tragic intensity of ascetic emotion, the darkness out of which 
his sunlight breaks. In Zurbaran darkness swallows daylight, and 
his kneeling monk, contemplating the emptiness of life in the extrava- 
gant mirror of a skull, in the midst of a great void of night, shows 
us to what point this religious gloom can extend. Ribera lacerates 
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the flesh of his martyrs, and tears open their bodies before us, with 
almost the passion of Goya’s cannibal eating a woman. In Goya we 
see both extremes, the whole gamut from wild gaiety to sombre horror 
of the Spanish temperament. The world for him is a stage full of 
puppets, coloured almost more naturally than nature, playing at all 
the games of humanity with a profound, cruel, and fantastic uncon- 
sciousness. Rarely indeed do we find a painter to whom the idea of 
beauty has been supreme, or who has loved colour for its own sake, or 
who has passionately apprehended ornament. The moment the sense 
of beauty is not concentrated upon reality, or upon vision which 
becomes reality, it loses precision, passing easily intc sentimentality, 
affectation, one form or another of extravagance. 

This overpoweringly serious sense of reality, human or divine, to 
which everything else is sacrificed, brings with it, to Spanish painters, 
many dangers which they have not escaped, and gives them at their 
best their singular triumphs. Their broad painting, with so little 
lingering over detail, except at times anatomical detail, their refusal - 
to pause by the way over the seductions and delicate unrealities of 
beauty, point the way to the great final manner of Velasquez. 
Velasquez, we say, is life; but life was what every Spanish painter 
aimed at, and some surprised, again and again, with fine effect. All 
these painters of Martyrdoms, and Assumptions, and Biblical 
legends, painted with a vivid sense of the reality of these things: 
their pictures tell stories, a quality which it is the present unwise, 
limited fashion to deprecate ; that is to say, they are always conscious 
of human emotion expressing itself actively in gesture—Spanish 
gesture of course, which is very different from ours. Doubtless there 
is no aim so difficult of attainment, so dangerous in intention, as this 
aim at fixing life, movement, and passionate movement, in a picture. 
Doubtless, also, for the perfect realisation of this aim, we have to 
wait for Velasquez, who sees the danger, and avoids it, as no one had 
yet perfectly succeeded in avoiding it, by an art wholly untraditional, 
wholly of his invention. 

At Seville, where Velasquez was born, and did his early, per- 
functory, religious painting, there is not a single example of his work, 
with the very doubtful exception of the small picture of the Virgin 
giving her mantle to Saint Ildefonso, which hangs in the private part 
of the Archbishop’s Palace. But Velasquez, who was of Portuguese 
origin, and who worked almost entirely for the Court, is not properly 
a Sevillan painter. The painters properly of Seville, those who were 
born there, or at no great distance, and did the main part of their 
work there, from Juan Sanchez de Castro in the fifteenth century, to 
Murillo and his immediate successors at the end of the seventeenth, can 
be seen very thoroughly, and can only be thoroughly seen, in the Museo 
and the churches of Seville. Out of Seville Murillo is an enigma, 
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Alejo Fernandez is unknown. And in tracing the course of painting 
in Seville, we are not far from tracing the course of Spanish painting, 
so few are the painters, except the little group at Valencia, who were 
born out of Andalusia. 

Painting in Seville begins with pure decoration, in the three fourteenth 
century frescoes of the Virgin; the “ Antigua” in the chapel named 
after it inthe Cathedral ; “‘ Nuestra Seiiora del Corral,” in San Lidefonso; 
and “S. Maria de Rocamador,” in San Lorenzo. All three come from 
a wise and happy childhood of art, when painters were content with 
beautiful patterns, the solid splendour of gold, a Byzantine convention 
in faces, these long oval faces, with their almost Japanese outlines of 
cheek and eyebrows. 8S. Maria de Rocamador is larger than life-size, 
she wears a blue robe and a mantle of dull purple, spotted with 
golden stars and acorns, and bordered with gold braid ; an arched or 
bent coronet is on her head, against the glowing halo; she holds the 
child in her arms, and two little angels kneel on each side of her 
head. The background is all of gold, the Gothic gold, woven into a 
conventional pattern. It is a piece of pure convention, in which 
colour and pattern are felt delicately, as so much decoration. 

With the fifteenth century life comes playfully into this artificial 
paradise ; and the first signed picture in Seville, the “St. Christopher ” 
of Juan Sanchez de Castro in San Julian, is a vast, humorous thing, 
reaching nearly to the ceiling, more than three times life-size, a 
child’s dream of a picture. It is painted in all seriousness, and, so 
far as one can judge through bad repainting and subsequent rotting 
away of the plaster, painted with no little power. The Saint fills 
almost the whole of the picture; he carries the child Christ on his 
shoulder, leaning on a pine-tree, and the hermit comes out on shore 
with his lantern, in front of a little chapel, and looks into the 
darkness. The hermit reaches just above Saint Christopher’s knee, 
and two pilgrims, with staves and cloaks and pilgrim bottles, are 
travelling along his girdle, as he wades in the deep water, which just 
covers his ankles. His face is naive and homely, with a certain 
pensiveness in the huge eyes; and the child seems to hold in his hand 
the globe of the world, on which rises already the symbol of his 
cross. The whole picture, with its humour and yet solemnity, its 
childish sense of the natural wonder of a miracle, is a quite sincere 
attempt to render a scene supposed to have really happened, just as it 
might have happened. It may be contrasted with the other huge 
“Saint Christopher” in Seville, the fresco of Matteo Alessio in the 
Cathedral, where an Italian painter has done no more than paint an 
unconvincing picture of a miracle in which, it is evident, he had no 
more than the scene-painter’s interest. 

Between Sanchez de Castro and his pupil, Juan Nuiiez, there is a 
wide interval ; for Nujiez, in the wooden panel in the Cathedral, a 
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Pieta, is completely but very archaically Flemish, with quite another, 
more formal, more awkward, kind of childishness in design and colour. 
But he leads, quite naturally, to Alejo Fernandez, and in Alejo 
Fernandez we have almost a great painter, and a painter in whom 
Spanish painting in Seville first becomes conscious of itself, and 
capable of saying what it has to say. In some of his pictures an 
archaic stiffness has not yet freed itself from the golden bonds of that 
early Gothic work of which his work so often reminds us; he is 
profoundly under the influence of the Italian quattrocentisti; but 
Flemish models showed him the way which he was seeking for himself; 
and, under that Northern influence, always so salutary for the 
Spanish temperament, he makes at last a new thing, profoundly 
his own. 

In the delicious “ Virgin of the Rose” in the church of Santa Ana 
in Triana, we see those early Virgins of the fourteenth century growing 
human, but in the same embowering decoration of gold and stars. 
She sits with the child under a golden canopy, in a robe of elaborate 
pattern, an almost Chinese pattern of leaves and stems, in pale gold 
on brown, and she holds a white rose in her hand, She holds out the 
rose to the child, who looks with serious, childish interest into the 
open pages of a brightly illuminated book. Two angels lean, a little 
awkwardly, on each arm of her chair; but with a certain charm in 
their naive, pointed faces, in their bright gold curls falling over. 
Higher up two strange figures, probably cherubim, stand, arrested in 
flight, against the upper folds of the canopy. At the back there is a 
glimpse of rocky and wooded country in pale blue. A smaller 
picture in the same church shows another Virgin and Child with the 
same bright gold canopy, with little flying angels holding a coronet 
above the halo; and here, too, in the pathetic eyes of the Virgin, in 
the child’s gesture, there is the same humanity, coming not too 
sharply through a traditional form. In two other small pictures, the 
‘‘ Adoration of the Magi” and “ Saint Rufina and Saint Justina,” we 
have this delicate, just a little fettered, sense of beauty; in the Virgin, 
meek, and with flowing golden hair ; in the almost sly, Sevillan smile 
of the Patron Saint of the Giralda. There is always the same delight 
in colour and ornament: the bright swords and cloaks of the Magi, 
their golden goblets, the elaborate patterns of gold on brown in robes 
and cloaks ; and it is precisely this quality which we find so rarely 
in Spanish painters, never, indeed, quite thoroughly, except in the 
pictures of this one painter. 

In the church of St. Julian there is an altar-piece in eight divisions 
(of which one is a copy), telling many incidents in the life of the 
Virgin ; and in this series of pictures we see Alejo Fernandez under 
a somewhat different aspect, as a painter for whom the visible world 
exists, not only as beauty, but as drama. Natural feeling, a vivid 
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and tender simplicity, a curious personal kind of sentiment, distin- 
guish these pictures, in which St. Joseph, for the most part no very 
active spectator in the events of the divine drama, is for once accepted 
as a natural, prominent actor in them. In one, the Virgin and St. 
Joseph kneel on either side of the newly-born child, with a serene, 
homely unity of devotion. In the Adoration of the Magi, Joseph 
leans over his wife’s shoulder, his finger-tips set together, watching 
curiously. At the Circumcision, both hold the child before the 
priest. As Jesus goes up the steps of the Temple, to reason with the 
doctors, Joseph sits reflectively beside Mary. And at the end, after 
all is over, it is into Joseph’s arms that Mary flings herself, her face 
distorted with sorrow ; and it is mainly with solicitude for her that 
his face is sorrowful. Both grow old together, older in every picture, 
the hair whitening, the wrinkles forming in the face of Joseph; and 
in every picture there is a simple, earnest attempt to tell the real 
story, with thoughtfully and tenderly felt details. Whatever may 
still be at times conventional in the painting, asin the long oval face 
of the Virgin, there is no convention in the arrangement of the scene, 
the way of telling a story. 

In the large Adoration of the Magi, and in the three still larger 
pictures of the Birth and Purification of the Virgin and the Recon- 
ciliation of St. Joachim and St. Anne, of which the first is now in 
the Sagrario de los Calices, and the three others in almost impene- 
trable darkness in the Sacristia Alta of the Cathedral, we see united 
in the same composition the half artificial beauty of the Virgin of 
the Rose and the dramatic sense and human simplicity of the altar- 
piece in San Julian. Here there is the same solid gold and elaborate 
raiment and jewelled magnificence: in the robes of the Magi, for 
instance, and the elaborately arranged hair of Melchior with its 
golden hair-pins; but nowhere else has life come so directly into the 
picture. Jan Van Eyck might almost have painted the sombre and 
suffering face of Melchior under the golden hair-pins; but it is Alejo 
Fernandez, now entirely master of his method, who has brought a 
new beauty into the face of the Virgin, as she kneels, in the very act 
of life, in one of the pictures done in her honour. Two serving-maids, 
in another of the series, have in them the whole warmth and bright- 
ness of Seville, and might have been painted from models of to-day. 
And there are grave, bearded faces, the face of Joseph, who stands 
beside Mary as the angel descends out of heaven, in which life has 
no less of the exact impress of life. Seeing these pictures as I did, 
point by point at the end of a candle and a bunch of tow, without the 
possibility of seeing them as a whole, I can only guess at how much 
I have lost, in compositions so finely imagined, so truthful and full of 
tender human feeling, and at the same time so gravely splendid in 
colour and decoration. 
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Here, for all the influence of Flemish art and of the art of the 
unknown Spanish masters of the fourteenth century, we have an art 
essentially Spanish, going indeed beyond the usual Spanish limits in 
its delicate care for beauty. The Dutchman Kempeneer, known in 
Spain as Pedro Campaiia, whose painting is almost contemporary 
with that of Alejo Fernandez, belongs to quite another world of 
form and sentiment, and in his attempt, as we are told, to imitate 
Michel Angelo, he becomes at times almost more Spanish than the 
Spaniards. His very vigorous, extravagant Descent from the Cross, 
in the Sacristia Mayor of the Cathedral, with its crude colour and 
powerful sense of action, was greatly admired and extravagantly 
praised by Murillo, At other times Campaiia shows us all his 
inequalities at a glance, as in the altar-piece in many compartments 
of the Capilla del Mariscal, where the meek and serious heads of the 
donors, painted with admirable Flemish realism in the lower com- 
partments, contrast with the exclamatory, spectacular movement of 
the central scenes. I am quite unable to understand the enthusiasm 
which still exists in Spain for this painter, as I am unable to 
understand the enthusiasm which exists for his more interesting 
contemporary, Luis de Vargas. Just as I am told that Campaiia is 
the Spanish Michel Angelo, so Luis de Vargas, I am told, is the 
Spanish Raphael. Luis de Vargas had been a pupil of Perino del 
Vaga, perhaps of Raphael himself, and he brought back with him 
from Italy many secrets of painting and much of the manner of the 
men who came after Raphael. Much of his work has perished; the 
famous frescoes have been washed off from the walls of the Giralda, 
leaving only a few faintly coloured traces of bishops’ mitres and the 
outlines of kneeling figures. I was unfortunate in not being able to 
see his masterpiece, the Temporal Generation of Christ (known as 
“La Gamba’), and the pictures of the Altar del Nascimiento, so 
carefully had they been covered during the restoration of the 
Cathedral. The portrait of Fernando de Contreras, in the Sagrario 
de los Calices, is a serious study after nature, faithful to all the 
details of half-shaved cheeks and the like, hard, unsympathetic, not 
without character. But the large Pietd in Santa Maria la Blanca 
seemed to show me a thoroughly skilful, but an insincere painter, 
whom Italy had spoilt, as just then it was spoiling all Spanish art. 
Pacheco, in his Arte de Ja Pintura, tells us that Luis de Vargas was 
“a rare example of Christian painters,” that he confessed and partook 
of the sacraments often, devoted a certain space of every day to 
religious meditation, “and, with the profound consideration of his 
death, composed his life”; after his death, a hair shirt and scourge 
were found, “asperisimos cilicios y disciplinas.” His pictures 
preach, says Pacheco; and indeed in this picture I am perfectly 
willing to believe in his religious sincerity, but I cannot believe in 
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his artistic sincerity. The painting is flat and smooth, the com- 
position elegant, with a curious mingling of Raphaelesque sweetness 
with extreme realism, as in the careful anatomy of the dead Christ, 
ghastly in death, showing the stains of blood, the falling open of the 
mouth, the darkening of the flesh of the feet. Here, the piety of 
the feeling, the aim at telling a story, at rendering a scene with 
dramatic emphasis, have produced only unreality ; it is academic, not 
emotional ; we see only an effect that has been aimed at, and indeed 
skilfully realised, not a story that has been told for its own sake, as it 
might have happened. 

The influence here is Raphael; in e/ divino Morales, a painter in 
whom religion seems to darken into fanaticism, we see a more 
personal originality evolving itself from a very eclectic training. In 
his early pictures, none of which are to be seen in Seville, but of 
which the Prado has a charming Virgin and Child and a Presenta- 
tion in the Temple, there is a certain naiveté, a pale Italian elegance. 
Later on, as he becomes himself, the colouring darkens, the composi- 
tion hardens, the emphasis of expression becomes painful, the 
anatomical minuteness of this lean, brown flesh is like that of the 
early Flemish painters, or like that of German wood-carvers ; might 
indeed almost be carved out of brown wood. In such pictures as the 
triptych in the Cathedral, or as the Pieta in the Bellas Artes at 
Madrid, in all his figures of the Man of Sorrows and the Mother of 
Sorrows, everything is sacrificed to an attempt to express super- 
human emotion, and, among other qualities, the ‘ modesty of 
nature ”’ is sacrificed, so that a too intense desire of sincerity becomes, 
as it isso liable to do, anew, poignant kind of affectation. Intensity 
of sentiment in these faces is like a disease, sharpening the linea- 
ments and discolouring the blood, and putting all the suffering 
languidness of fever into the eyes. They grimace with sorrow more 
violently than the sorrowful faces of Crivelli, or the most violent 
German emphasis ; literally they sweat blood, they have all the 
physical disgrace of pain; they are no longer persons, but emblems, 
the emblems of the divine agony, as it appears to the pious Spaniard, 
whom it pleases to see the stains of blood on his crucifix. 

In passing from Morales to e/ c/erigo Roelas, the sharpness of the 
contrast is slightly broken by Pedro Villegas Marmolejo, who, in his 
pictures in the Cathedral and in San Pedro, works very quietly under 
Italian influence, not without charm, though without originality. In 
Juan de las Roelas, who is thought to have studied at Venice, the 
Italian Renaissance has done all it can do for Spanish painting. 
Venetian in his soft warmth of colour, in the suavity of his handling, 
Roelas is thoroughly Spanish in his profound religious sentiment (he 
was a priest, and died Canon of Olivares) and in his simple and 
vigorous sense of human incident. There is careless brushwork in 
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his paintings, spaces are sometimes left uncared for, the composition 
is at times a little awkward or a little conventional. But he has 
feeling, both poetical feeling and feeling for reality, all through his 
work, even when he is least concentrated; and at his best he 
anticipates Murillo, not unworthily, in what is after all only a part of 
his originality. In the Martyrdom of Saint Andrew, in the Museo, 
he is a realist ; life abounds in those sturdy, deeply coloured figures, 
who work or watch so earnestly, with so little sense of the spectator. 
In the Death of S. Isidore, in the church dedicated to that Saint, the 
earnest, homely, expressive people who stand about the dying Saint 
are thoroughly Spanish people, and they are absorbed in what is 
happening; not, asin the Pieta of Luis de Vargas, in what we are 
thinking of them. And this group on earth melts imperceptibly, 
almost in the manner which is to be Murillo’s, into a heavenly group, 
lifted on vague, lighted clouds: child angels, and angelic youths, 
singing and playing on guitars, and above, Christ and Mary, who 
wait with crowns of gold and flowers, and calm angels at their side. 
In one section of an altar-piece in the University Church, the 
Blessing of the Infant Christ, the same elegant, softly coloured 
figures bring in the same celestial gaiety, in these flights of singing 
and playing angels with harp, viola, and guitar, out of a golden open 
heaven, a cloud of delicate young faces. And in the picture of 
St. Anne and the Virgin, in the Museo, there is a singular gentle- 
ness and repose, certainly more Italian than Spanish. The Virgin 
kneels at her mother’s side, reading out of a book, doubtless the 
prophecy of her own honour. She is crowned with a jewelled 
coronet, over the flower in her hair, and wears many rings and 
jewelled bracelets, and pearls sewn in the border of her dress ; 
St. Anne, after the fashion of Seville, wearing many shawls, of 
different colours. Angels crowd the space above them, looking out 
of warm clouds, as Murillo’s are to look, but with less of his celesti: 1 
atmosphere, less power of distinguishing vision, in painting, from 
real life. In front of St. Anne’s chair, over which hangs a crimson 
curtain, is a little cabinet, the drawer open, showing linen and lace ; 
a dog and cat, a very natural cat, lie together in front, with a work- 
basket near them. I find myself tiring a little of Roelas, as I see 
picture after picture representing incidents in the lives of the Saints, 
always capably, with natural sentiment and natural grace, but rarely 
with any great intensity; here, in what is after all his exceptional 
manner, and a manner which gave offence to his contemporaries, 
notably Pacheco, from the naive intimacy of its detail, he paints a 
placid scene with a full sense of its beauty and of its beautiful 
opportunities. 

One of the compartments of the altar-piece in the University 
Church, an Adoration of the Shepherds, by Francisco Varela, a pupil 
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of Roelas, shows the influence of Roelas on a more sombre nature. 
It is singularly original in its effects of light and shadow: the 
stormy background, middle darkness and sudden light above the 
manger roofed with a brood of angels. There is both realism and a 
sense of beauty in the earnest group in the foreground, the 
Andalusian shepherd with a lamb on his shoulders, the inexplicable 
woman, half undraped and half in armour, who presents a book of 
music to the laughing child. Another and more famous {follower of 
Roelas, Francisco Herrera, scarcely chooses what is best in his master 
to imitate, in his “ furious,” too vehemently Spanish way. There 
are two huge pictures of Herrera in the Museo, one on each side of 
the Martyrdom of Saint Andrew; in the earlier of the two, the 
St. Hermengild, vigorous as it is, the sincerity and simplicity of 
Roelas have already gone, the Saint is an operatic tenor, every figure 
poses ; in the later, St. Basil, all is splash-work, extravagant contortion, 
and hectic light and shadow. 

It was from Herrera that Velasquez took his first lessons, before 
he became the pupil of Francisco Pacheco, an Italianised painter, 
whose series of pictures in the Museo, the Legend of S. Pedro 
Nolasco, has at least a certain quietude, flat, almost colourless 
though they are. Pacheco was a better writer than painter, and 
his Arte de Pintura, published at Seville in 1646, is full of 
interesting theory and detail. He is a strict traditionalist, and 
finds a religious basis for the colours of pictures, the position of 
Saints in them, and reasons of “the different kinds of nobility that 
accompany the art of painting, and of its universal utility.” He 
was chosen by the Inquisition as censor of pictures, an office which 
he held with more impartiality than some of his theories would seem 
to imply. He even learnt to put a certain naiveté which is almost 
naturalness into his later pictures, perhaps from the example of his 
pupil, cf whose “ virtud, limpieza y buenas partes, y de las esperanzas 
de su natural y grande ingenio”’ he speaks with such hearty 
enthusiasm ; finding in “his glory the crown of my later years.” 
Pacheco’s pictures in the Museo gain from their position, for by their 
side are the coloured lithographs of Juan de Castillo, the master of 
Murillo, and one of the worst painters who ever lived. Alonso 
Cano, architect, sculptor, and painter, who studied under Montaies 
and Pacheco, has been admirably defined by Lord Leighton as “an 
eclectic with a Spanish accent.” There are many of his charming, 
facile pictures in Seville; and in one of them, the Purgatory in the 
Museo, he is for once almost wholly Spanish, as he is in the curious, 
half caricature pictures of Visigothic Kings, in the Prado at Madrid. 
It is a panel representing souls burning in red flames; four men and 
two children, with others seen shadowily, lifting their hands, not 
without hope, out of the burning. It is a simple, dreadful realisation 
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of a dreadful dogma; it gives, without criticism, all the cruelty of 
religion. 

Francisco Zurbaran, in the thirty or forty pictures of his which are to 
be seen in Seville, sums up almost everything I have said of the typical 
characteristics of Spanish painting; and yet, after all, remains a pas- 
sionate mediocrity,in whom I find it impossible totake any very personal 
interest. The Museo contains three of his largest, most notable pic- 
tures, the Virgin de las Cuevas, the Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and the Carthusian Monks at table; yet even in these pictures, I find 
something hard, unsympathetic in his touch, as he tells his story so 
adequately, so pointedly, and with singular honesty in its emphasis. 
They have all his solid, uninspired care for formal outline and 
expression, expression counting for so much and colour for so little ; 
though the Apotheosis has, for once, caught a little of the warmth of 
Roelas, of whom Zurbaran was a visitor, if not a pupil. The 
monks, like all his monks, seem to be reflected in a mirror suddenly 
placed in their cell or refectory ; they have the very attitude of life, 
letting something of a burning inner life come through into their 
faces ; and yet, on these canvases without atmosphere, they are not 
alive. Zurbaran achieves realism without attaining life. He shows us 
people, copied from life, in whom we discern a brooding emotion ; 
but he paints them without emotion. His severe and lady-like Saints 
in the Hospital Civil, in their fantastic dresses, with their fixed air of 
meditation, are like Gothic statues painted upon canvas. When he 
aims at an emotional rendering of emotion, a very Spanish kind of 
insincerity comes in, and he paints pictures like the extravagant 
female saint in the Sacristia Mayor, seated in a false ecstasy before a 
book and a skull. His Crucifixions, in which a certain intensity 
finds precisely the motive which it can render with all the hard, 
motionless truth of his natural manner, are scarcely to be called 
extravagant, if the horror of that death is to be painted at all. 
Here the painter of monks puts into his canvas for once a kind of 
desperate religious ecstasy. 

There is something of the spirit and manner of Zurbaran in the 
early realistic pictures of Murillo, in the San Leandro and San Bona- 
ventura of the Museo, for instance. Another early picture, an 
“ Annunciation,” painted in the esti/o frio, shows us a precisely Sevillan 
type in the almost piquant Virgin, black-haired, and with the acute 
hard eyes of Spanish women. In an “Adoration of the Shepherds” in 
the Museo, the dark young shepherd, who has come first to the manger, 
looks at the divine child with a frank, unrestrained, delightfully 
natural curiosity, fairly open-mouthed, with the honest peasant stare 
of amazement. In the“ Last Supper,” in Santa Maria la Blanca, 
with its passionate energy of characterisation, Murillo is almost 
purely realistic, realising the scene, certainly, with perfect natural- 
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ness. But from the beginning, and through all his changes, his 
pictures live. There is not an example in Seville of what is most 
familiar to us in his work, the genre pictures, the somewhat idealised 
beggar-boys. But, with this scarcely important exception, we see in 
Seville, and we can see only in Seville, all that it is important to us 
to see of his work. Among the six pictures which still hang in the 
places for which they were painted, in the church of that Hospital 
de la Caridad founded by Don Miguel Maiiara, the original Don 
Juan, as it is thought by many, are the large compositions, “ La Sed,” 
and the “ Pan y Peces,” in which Murillo shows his mastery of the 
drama of a large canvas, in which many human figures move and 
group themselves in a broad landscape. In the Museo there are 
twenty-three pictures, and among them the great Capuchin series; in 
the Baptistery of the Cathedral there is the “ St. Anthony of Padua”; 
and elsewhere, in churches, convents, and private collections, I know 
not how many further pictures, sometimes, like the ‘ Last Supper,” 
in Santa Maria la Blanca, painfully darkened, sometimes no more 
than a Christ painted rapidly on a wooden crucifix for a friendly 
monk, But in all these pictures, so unequal, and only gradually 
attaining a completely personal mastery of style, there is the very 
energy of life, Spanish life, burning at the points of its greatest 
intensity. 

In Murillo the Spanish extravagance turns to sweetness, a sweet- 
ness not always to our taste, but genuine, national, and perfectly 
embodied in those pictures in which he has painted ecstasy as no one 
else has ever painted it. In the warm, mellow, not bright or glit- 
tering, light of the St. Anthony of Padua, vision sweeps back the 
walls as if a curtain had been drawn aside before the kneeling monk, 
and the glory is upon him: the child, in all the radiance of divine 
infancy, as if leaping on clouds of golden fire, and about him a 
swirling circle of little angels, burning upwards to a brighter 
ardency, as if the highest point of their circle were lit by the nearer 
light of heaven. His colour, in these ecstatic pictures, is a colour 
one can fancy really that of joyous clouds about the gates of heaven, 
jewelled for the feet of Saints. And the little angels really fly, 
though they are otherwise perfectly human, and of the earth. The 
Virgin, too, has all the humanity of a young mother, as she leans out 
of embowering clouds, or treads on the globe of the earth, which 
whitens under her among drifting worlds. She is Fray Luis de 
Leon’s 

“ Virgen del sol vestida, 
De luces eternales coronada, 
Que huellas con divinos piés la luna,” 


and yet her gestures are full of human warmth; she lives there, 
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certainly, as vividly, and with as much earthly remembrance, as at 
any time on the earth. 

The emotion of Mrrillo, in these pictures, is the emotion of the 
Spaniard as it turns passionately to religion. In such a picture as 
his own favourite, St. Thomas of Villanueva giving alms, he has 
created for us on the canvas a supreme embodiment of what is so large 
a part of religion in Spain, the grace and virtue of alms-giving, with 
the whole sympathetic contrast of Spanish life emphasised sharply in 
the admirable, pitying grace of the Saint, and the swarming misery 
of the beggars. In such others as St. Francis by the Cross and the 
St. Anthony of the Museo, we are carried to a further point, in which 
practical religion becomes mysticism, a mysticism akin to that of 
St. John of the Cross, in which the devout soul swoons “among the 
lilies.” This mysticism finds its expression in these rapt canvases, 
in the abandonment of these nervous, feminine Saints to the sweetness 
of asceticism, in one to the luxury of supreme sorrow, in the other to 
the ecstasy of the divine childhood. It is precisely because these 
Saints of Murillo abandon themselves so unthinkingly, with so Spanish 
an abandonment, to their mystical contemplation, that they may 
seem to us, with our northern seutiment of restraint, to pose a little. 
In desert places, among dimly lighted clouds, that rise about them 
in waves of visible darkness, they are dreamers who have actualised 
their dreams, mystics who, by force of passionate contemplation, have 
attained the reality of their vision ; and the very real forms at which 
they gaze are but evocations which have arisen out of those mists and 
taken shape before their closed or open eyes. And indeed in these 
pictures, in which the Virgin appears in a burst of sunlight out of the 
darkness, treading on the dim world and the crescent moon, or in 
which the Trinity flashes itself upon St. Augustine as he writes, or in 
which Christ comes back to the cross for the sake of St. Francis or to 
the cradle for St. Anthony, all is vision, vision creating vision; and 
the humanity in them is so real, because it is so powerfully evoked. 
Thought out of the void, with such another energy as that with 
which Rembrandt thought his visions, more real than reality, out of 
burning darkness, these rise out of a softer shadow, through which 
the light breaks flower-like, or as if it sang aloud. 

To turn from Murillo to Valdés Leal is like passing from the 
service of the mass in a cathedral to a representation of mass in a 
theatre. He paints, indeed, effectively, but always for effect. His 
painting is superficial, and has the tricks of modern French painters. 
Shadowy figures float in the air, apparitions seen as the vulgar con- 
ceive them, as insubstantial things; showy, dressy women parade in 
modern clothes ; worldly angels twist in elegant attitudes, the same 
attitude repeated in two pictures. Even the picture of St. John 
leading the three Maries to Calvary, which has movement, and may 
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at first seem to have simple movement, does not bear too close a 
scrutiny: the figures grow conscious as one looks at them. Drama 
has become theatrical, and his St. Jerome in the wilderness, flinging 
his arms half across the canvas, with the French ladies about him, 
and a thunderstorm in the distance, is far indeed from the honest 
dramatic sense of Roelas. He is expressive, certainly, but he would 
express too much, and with too little conviction. In his altar-piece in 
the Church of the Carmen at Cordova, done before he came to Seville, 
an immense picture in eleven compartments, architecturally arranged, 
giving the history of Elijah, there is a certain absorption in his sub- 
ject, which gives him, indeed, opportunities for his too theatrical 
qualities, fire breaking out of the wheels of the chariot and the 
manes and tails of the horses,and out of the sword with which Elijah 
has slain the prophets of Baal. He did not again achieve so near an 
approach to spontaneity in extravagance. In his two famous pictures 
in the Caridad, at which Murillo is said to have held his nose, the 
Spanish macabre is carried to its utmost limits. In one a skeleton 
with one foot on the globe tramples on all the arts and inventions of 
man; the picture is inscribed Jn ictu oculi. In the other a rotting 
bishop lies in his broken coffin by the side of a rotting knight, in a 
red and gloomy darkness ; the picture is inscribed Finis gloria mundi. 
Both are horribly impressive, painted brilliantly, and with an almost 
literally overpowering vigour. They lead the way to other, feebler, 
later pictures, some of which may be seen in a side room at the Museo, 
where, for instance, a man in a black cloak contemplates a crowned 
skull which he holds in his hands, while a cardinal’s red hat lies at 
his feet. Here Spanish painting, losing all its earnestness and sim- 
plicity, in its representation of human life or of religious ecstasy, 
losing direction for its vigour, losing the very qualities of painting, 
becomes moralising, becomes emblematical, dying in Seville a 
characteristic death. 
Artucr Symons. 
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Ar last we have a fine writer of romance—of historical romance in 
the old meaning of that somewhat languishing art. For some time 
I have watched the maturing of Maurice Hewlett’s genius with 
enjoyment and hope. In Pan and the Young Shepherd I found 
quaint and lusty fancies not a few; some of which, as a plain man, 
I could not fathom; some of which left me uncertain if they were 
poetry or violent conceit, but withal conceit racy with native 
originality and power. 

In the Forest Lovers he went further: and won a success that 
even the jaded novel reader had to acknowledge. The Forest 
Lovers was indeed no “novel.” It stood by itself. It opened a 
new era of prose tale. It was a fairy tale: but one told with such 
romantic gusto, with so much of antique flavour, and in such ruddy and 
fragrant English, in spite of a too visible aiming at the “ precious,” 
that it placed its writer in the very front rank of imaginative fiction. 
The five short tales in the Litt/e Novels of Italy were a greater success 
in an even more difficult art. They were real historical romances of 
medieval Italy ; full of invention, local colour, heavy with the intoxicat- 
ing aroma of the Renascence—that wonderful orgy of beauty, genius, 
and passion. But they were detached panels, as it were ; hard, glowing, 
objective, as some wall decorations of Pinturicchio. 

It remained to be shown if our artist could construct an elaborate, 
full, coherent romance: true to historic realism ; ample in incident 
and plot; correct in pictorial tone ; a truly romantic epic, wrought 
out from end to end by living men and women, playing their parts in 
due relation and sequence. This Maurice Hewlett has done in his 
new piece—The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay. 

I make bold to say all this of his new book, albeit I have much to 
quarrel with in his way of working. His subjects, tastes, and style 
are not quite the kind which I most enjoy. They lie outside my 
own studies and interests, and I am doubtful if I come to such 
unfamiliar ground in the right spirit. There is so much blood and 
villainy, intrigue and rape, in nearly all these tales as to make us of 
the old school shake our heads a bit now and then. Nor canI deny 
that all this is presented with a certain mannerism of phrase, and, 
for my part, all mannerism of phrase utterly offends me. But the 
mannerism is so hearty, so original, so incisive that, caviare as it is to 
the general, I strive to get used to it. There is much in all the tales 
which is not for the young person ; and spades are called spades—or 
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rather, bill-hooks and pole-axes. Yet withal—erceptis excipiendis— 
I admit myself won over. Such historic imagination, such glowing 
colour, such crashing speed, set forth in such pregnant form, carry 
me away spell-bound. If the wedding guests fresh from Mr. Mudie’s 
banquet will not stand still to listen to this rhyme of the ancient 
swordsman, for my part I “cannot choose but hear.” When all is 
said pro and con, Richard Yea-and-Nay is a fine and original 
romance. 

It is a true historical romance picturing a wonderful epoch—that 
of the third Crusade—not in its armour, robes, properties, and scenic 
tableaux, but with sufficient archzeologic realism, and above all with 
insight into the heart of its men, if not altogether of its women. It 
gives us not only mediwval pageantry—though as a pageant it is 
effective,—not only the outward manners of the age,—life-like as 
these are,—but the true nature of such men as Richard and John, 
their fierce parents, Burgundy and Austria, and many feudal barons ; 
and it pictures them more accurately to the record, I hold, than is 
usual with romancers, and perhaps with historians. There is much 
to be said against portraying historical characters in fiction, at least 
when well-known personages are the central figures. It is hardly 
ever successful, and the greatest masters of historical fiction keep the 
great men for incidental and rare appearance—aec deus intersit nisi 
dignus vindice nodus, &§c. &§c.; but in principle there is no absolute 
canon of art against treating a real person as the central hero of an 
historical romance. 

Mr. Hewlett has shown us that this can be done. His Coour-de-lion 
is in the main the true Richard of documents, the Crusader-King of 
history : seen, it is true, in the glow of romance; deepened, coloured, 
poetised, but in essence the Achilles of the twelfth century Palestiniad. 


“ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer 
Tura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis.” 


And yet this “splendid savage ” has qualities of heroism, magnani- 
mity, and capacity for love and for remorse which make him interesting 
—at moments even lovable—not so much as he seems to Abbot Milo, 
his almoner, or to Mr. Hewlett, his biographer, but yet of all charac- 
ters in history the one best fitted to fill the title-réle of a romance of 
war, adventure, chivalry, and love. 

Mr. Hewlett has not shrunk from the perilous task of taking a 
famous character of history for his principal figure, making him 
indeed the sole hero of his plot and producing him on every scene. 
Nor has he shrunk from the yet more Quixotic venture of choosing as 
his hero the man whom the Wizard of the North twice brought into 
the field. But if he has not bent the now rather rusty bow of 
Ulysses, he has hit the mark with a bow of his own. Neither the 
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garrulous and indulgent Abbot who was chronicler to Richard, nor 
Mr. Hewlett, who has recast the chronicle, seem quite conscious how 
tremendous a brute was the real man whose deeds and loves they 
record. To them he seems a kind of demigod not to be judged by our 
law, whilst they honestly relate his deeds and offences. The cold 
voice of history, in the well-weighed words of Bishop Stubbs 
(Chronicles and Memorials of Richard I., p. xvii.) says of the King:— 
“ A bad son, a bad husband, a selfish ruler, and a vicious man, he yet 
possessed some qualities which the men of the time accepted as better 
than the wicked wisdom of his father, and which made his tyranny 
less intolerable than his brother’s weakness.” 

Both Abbot and Mr. Hewlett frankly relate deeds of their hero 
which entirely justify this verdict of history; and in that sense their 
Richard is the true Richard of Anjou, Normandy, and England. But 
they also relate deeds and words of his, and circumstances of his far- 
wandering life, not to be found in any extant chronicle, which rather 
accord with the glamour that for seven centuries has surrounded his 
name, and constitute him (with all his lawlessness and savageries) a 
type of chivalry and feudal war. His magnanimity, his piety, 
his passion, his remorse, as retold to us to-day, are historically 
consistent with the dark side of the man. And, indeed, Mr. Hewlett, 
in painting the “ Yeas” of his Richard’s “ Nays,” has given us truths 
of character which pedestrian history has too often failed to record. 
How else came the memory of Cceur-de-lion to enthral the West and 
East all these ages, if he were simply compact of vice and cruelty ? 
Mr. Hewlett has given us the answer. And his portrait is powerful, 
fascinating, and not false to documents. From the first hour to his 
last breath, Richard of the Lion Heart, as here presented, is the 
same magnificent and lawless Paladin. It isa great feat to paint 
such a nature to the life. 

Mr. Hewlett’s device of the Abbot Milo and his chronicle is highly 
ingenious and artistic. John of Peterborough, writing of Richard in 
1199, says:—Eius acta scripserunt . . . et Milo Ab’s de Pynu, 
eleemosynarius regis”? (Stubbs Chronicles, &e., p. xxxiii‘, “ Abbot Milo 
(or Miles, of St. Mary of the Pines, near Poitiers), the King’s almoner, 
wrote his deeds.” The book has perished ; and we know no more of 
Miles or his biography. But Mr. Hewlett, already saturated with 
the authentic chronicles, pleases himself with recasting, reproducing, 
inventing the contemporary Abbot’s Lifc, from some USS. penes se, 
we are to understand, occasionally giving us bits in the almoner’s own 
words, and for the rest using his veracious chronicle as material for 
romance. The effect is excellent: the idea is as well executed as it is 
imagined. It gives a vividness, an archaic colour, a convincing air to 
the whole story, as that of an eye-witness, a fellow believer and father- 
confessor. Lastly, it relieves Mr. Hewlett from any necessity of 
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judging and censuring his hero’s offences. And, perhaps, we may add, 
it covers the resort to so many archaisms and euphuisms. 

The key-note of the book is that Richard of Anjou is shown to us 
throughout by the awe-struck and complacent vision of the Abbot, 
his friend, confessor, and apologist. To him, as he states in the 
Exordium, Richard showed “ two natures, cast in two moulds, sport 
of two fates; the hymned and the reviled, the loved and loathed, 
spendthrift and a miser, king and a beggar, the bond and the free, 
god and man.” This is the fierce Angevin paladin who brought the 
leopards into the shield of England, the offspring of a Lioness and the 
Pard, or rather “ Leolupe, got by a lion out of a bitch-wolf.” And 
over his master’s grave the Abbot moralises again—‘ He might have 
been greater, had not his head gone counter to his heart, had not his 
generosity been tripped up by his pride. So generous as he was, all 
the world might have loved him, as one loved him.” “ All his faults 
and most of his griefs sprang from this rending apart of his nature.” 
“ King Richard knew himself in those last keen hours, and (as we 
believe) won forgiveness of God.” So judges the Abbot. And it is 
not for any of us, nor does Mr. Hewlett attempt, to anticipate the 
sentence of the Last Day. Such a character is not absolutely con- 
tradicted by extant documents. It is unquestionably a grandly 
romantic type; and Mr. Hewlett has painted it to the life. This in 
itself is a great feat; and, for my part, I should have enjoyed it, 
even if it had been recorded in monkish Latin. 

Happily, it is not told in monkish Latin, but in nervous and 
picturesque English. And here I had better face the charge which 
some critics are too eager to fasten on Mr. Hewlett’s style. Mr. 
Hewlett’s style is at any rate his own ; it is part of his very skin and 
bone, as completely a part of his nature as were the styles of Carlyle 
or Macaulay. There is no trace of trick or imitation about it. It is 
a style of singular terseness, of bold imagery, of keen stroke. It 
admits phrases artificial, harsh, obscure, if you please — forced 
metaphors, obsolete and new-coined words not a few. I cannot deny 
that this constitutes mannerism; and, as I have said, I loathe 
mannerism as I do the reek of stale tobacco. But that mannerism 
which is a real part of the man’s brain, bred from a laconic temper, 
a native turn for imagery, and a personal savour in the toothsome 
phrase—this we have to take as we find it, even as we take the 
epigrams of Tacitus, the euphuism of Sir Thomas Browne, or the 
tropes and nicknames of Carlyle. I do not pretend that Maurice 
Hewlett has earned the right of these great masters of language to 
force upon us his linguistic fancies; but I find, even in many of 
them which I frankly regret, and almost personally resent being 
asked to unriddle, a scholarship, a wealth of diction, and a picturesque 
personality, which I am forced to almit are extenuating circum- 
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stances, even at the bar of an average jury with conventional cancns 
of English prose. 

I have actually made a list of the rare, obsolete, coined words and 
quaint locutions to be found in Aichard. Amongst them are /ongani- 
mous, a smouldering night, scourged forward (i.e. rode fast), meticulous 
particularity, reticent members (i.e. legs and arms), rair (i.e. fur), the 
housel-cloth haloed (i.e. lit up by), to go without his Saviour (i.e. without 
communicating), a picksome mood, meinie (a company), dreadful of 
(= fearing), King John is a puddock, a maid has a placket, someone 
is an inchmeal stalker, spine of God (as an oath), a fidyety sword 
(i.e. stabbing quick) ; “ bloody thief,” ‘ beastly war,” are somewhat 
vernacular ; horses are trapped and housed (i.e. not caught and 
stabled, but made ready for action), a bliaut (? a surcoat), housed (i.e. 
the host), a shatter of hoofs (/.e. a confused clatter), fraught with God 
(’.e. having received the host), the morse of his cope (¢.c. the clasp), in 
the gules of August (ic. the dog-days), devirginate (i.e. deflowered), 
orotund (7.e. ore rotundo), immoderation of clothes, a pregnable town, 


lacking arms (i.e. waving his arms), a baby nozz/es his mother for 


the breast. Such are some of Mr. Hewlett’s neologisms and «azaé 
ANeyoueva. 

Again amongst conceits I note these :—‘“ Jehane, that stately 
maid who might uphold a cornice, that still wonder of ivory and 
gold, was an emblement which he, the tenant, meant to profit by.” 
This union of Caryatid and the Land Registry Court is certainly 
queer. Henry ‘had an archbishop pole-axed like a steer”-— 
“‘munching the ashes of charred pleasure ”—* the twinkling lamp 
that hinted at the Son of God”—*the thrust hills of the Vexin 
were her breasts” —* that sensitive gorge of Richard’s was one of his 
worst enemies ”—‘ the torment of breath in her bosom was bad to 
see ’—“the pink flush on the earth announced the earth a bride ”’— 
“OQ wagging bladder that serves as cushion for a crown ! ”—* I wish 
to be done with Bertran de Born, that lagging fox; but the dogs of 
my art must make a backward cast if they are to kill him in the 
open,” i.e. he drops out of the tale, and it will go back to tell what 
happened to him. ‘ Some saved their stomachs at the cost of their 
shoes” (i.e. went by land, and not by sea). ‘Jehane flew the 
answering flags” (i.e. blushed at her lover’s gaze), “the sun had put 
ail the air to the sword, so that the city lay stifled, stinking in its own 
vice’? —a truly A®schylean trope, powerful, if queer. ‘“ The 
hallful of them” is new to me. “A winding song of France,” is 
expressive but not obvious. So too “flying of colours,” =blushing, 
“ Gilles went down disjunct”? (i.e. in a loose heap),—‘ daring the 
day with banners,’”’—‘a north-east wind singing in the bents”’ (ie. 
amid the stalks) —“ the keening”’ (/.c. the wake of the womer round 
his body). 
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Now I collect these locutions and sentences to bring out at once 
some of the strong points and some of the weaker points of the 
language of Richard Yea-and-Nay. There is, I believe, authority, 
and very good authority for almost every one of these phrases, and 
most of them are pure, cutting, picturesque terms. But the 
authority is mainly that of the poets, of the Elizabethan drama, or 
of northern and provincial dialects. The “keening,” “ vair,” to 
“halo,” a “meinie,” a ‘ housel-cloth,” and such fine old English 
terms are worth saving, though they are not familiar to the general 
reader. But I doubt if “longanimous,” “ meticulous’ “ immodera- 
tion,” “ orotund,”’ and other Johnsonianisms are equally needed. And 
as for the conceits, as I venture to call them, some of them would be fine 
in poetry, one or two of them are really imaginative (e.g. the bridal 
of earth, the twinkling lamp, the ashes of charred pleasure) and 
would be in place in the Zdyl/s of the King. But the trouble is that 
Richard is prose, a tale for the large public, a romance to be read by 
millions who know nothing of Marlowe, and have no access to Skeat 
and Morris, or dialect dictionaries. Against this must be said that 
the language appeals to the scholar and the student of old English, 
and purports to be a chronicle of mediwval chivalry, indeed an 
abridged version of the contemporary ‘“ Gestes of King Richard.” 
We can enjoy our Malory, and we should make the best of our 
Abbot’s pregnant phrases and fine archaisms. But I draw the line at 
conceits. And to my mind “ flying colours,” “ putting the air to the 
sword,” ‘‘a fidgety sword,” and “ the gulesof August” remind me 
not of Malory, but of Osric and Sir Piercie Shafton. 

But with all its archaisms and conceits thrown in, the language in 
which Mr. Hewlett clothes the old Abbot’s Gestes is so vigorous, so 
close, so rich in varied power, that, if it makes the book not easy to 
read, it gives continual matter for thought. I am not at all convinced 
that it is the true form for historical romance. I doubt if we should 
like the best romance told in the form of Bacon’s Essays or Browne’s 
Urn-burial. All this would be too compact for rapid narrative, 
making too frequent demands on our own reflection, and now and 
then driving us to our glossaries. A romance ought to run on in the 
easy, almost garrulous tone of the raconteur or improvisatore, with 
language as obvious and thoughts as pellucid as those of a child’s 
fairy tale. ven Scott’s somewhat prolix, slipshod and décousu style, 
giving no strain on the attention and calling no notice to phrases, is 
more right than an elaborate style, closely packed with metaphor, 
thought, and originality. Mr. Hewlett has invented a form of 
singular terseness, raciness, and colour crowded with images, sarcasms, 
and cryptograms. If his Richard were to be written in the flowing 
vein of the Zulisman it would fill six volumes ; if told in the mode of 
Clarissa Harlowe, it would need sixteen. Mr. Hewlett’s modest 400 
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pages contain the matter of: a dozen romances of the day. They will 
be read and re-read by men who care for the higher literature... But 
as yet they may be found, it is to be feared, too “deep,” too baffling 
for the easy-going millions. 

I make bold to say that Maurice Hewlett’s prose—at its best—is 
hardly matched by any of recent time. Take the death-scene of 
Henry IT, Plantagenet, whom our Abbot paints too darkly as a man, 
and without due regard to his great services to English monarchy. 
With more truth Mrs. J. R. Green has told the story in the fine close 
of her Life of the King. But hear the Abbot :—Chapter xii“ How 
they bayed the old Lion ”’— 


* A slow-eating fever bit him to the bones, charred and shrivelled him up’’— 
‘the took to his bed, turned his face to the tent-wall, and refused alike housel and 
meat.” 


He called for Hugh, Bishop of Durham, to read to him the signa- 
tures of the enemies who had forced him to ignominious terms. At 
the name of Richard, his eldest son, the king “ grunted ‘Traitor 


from the womb.’’’ Hugh dares read no more, and the king snatches 
the parchment. 


‘«« He pored over it, with dim eyes almost out of his keeping, searching for the 
names at the top.. So he found what he-had dreaded—-‘ John Count of 
Mortain.’ Shaking fearfully, he began to point at the wall as if he saw the man 
before him. ‘Jesu! Count by me, King by me, and Judas by me? Now, God, 
let me serve Thee as Thou deservest. Thou hast taken away all my sons. Now 
then the devil have my soul, for Thow shalt never have it.’ The death-rattle was 
heard in ‘his throat, and Hugh sprang forward to help him; he was still stiffly 
upright, still looking (though with filmy eyes) at the wall, still trying to shape in 
words his wicked vaunts, No words came from him ; /his jaw dropped before his 
strong old body. They brought him the Sacrament ; his soul rejected it-—too 
clean food. Hugh and others about him, all in a sweat, got him down at last. 
They anointed him and said a few prayers, for they were‘in a ‘desperate hurry 
when it came to the end. It was near midnight when he died, and at that hour, 
they terribly report, the wind sprang up and howled about the turrets of Chinon, 
as if all hell were out hunting for that which he had promised them. But, if the 
truth must be told, he had never kept his promises, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he kept this one either. Miloadds: ‘So died this great, puissant, 
and terrible king, cursing his children, cursed in them, as they in him. All 
power was given over to him from his birth, save one only, power over himself. 
He was indeed a slave more wretched than those hinds, glebe ascriptitii, whom 
at a distance he ruled in his lands ; he was slave of his baser parts. With God he 
Was always at war, and with God's elect. What of blessed Thomas? Let 
Thomas answer on the Last Day. I deny him none of his properties ; he was 
open-handed, open-minded, as bold as a Jion. But his vices ate him up. Peace 
be with the man ; he was a mighty king. He left a wife in prison, two sons in 
arms against him, and many bastards,” 


So far our Abbot ; and, if he be too severe on the King whom his 
sons bayed tohis death, he can at least write a ringing chronicle, 
¥ 2 
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Of this old lion, out of the “ she-wolf of France,” were begotten the 
Plantagenets, and first of them, Richard, ‘ Yea-and-Nay.’ 

And this is Elinor, his mother. 

“ Tf the Queen-mother was afraid of anything in the world, it was of the devil in 
the race she had mothered. It had thwarted her in their father, but it cowed her 
in her sons. Most of all, I think,in Richard she feared it, because Richard could 
te so cold. A flamy devil as in young Henry, or a brimstone devil as in Geoffrey 
of Brittany, or a spitfire devil as was John’s—with these she couid cope, her lord 
had had them all. But in Richard she was shy of the bleak isolation, the self- 
sufficing, the hard, chill core. She dreaded il, yet it drew her ; she was tempted 
to beat vainly at it for the passion’s sake; and so in this case she dared to do, 
She would cheerfully have killed the minion, but she dared the King first.” 

Then follows a scene analogous to the legend of Queen Elinor and 
the Fair Rosamund. Richard’s Fair Rosamund is Jehane, sister of 
the Count of Saint-Pol. It isa fine study of a girl who sacrifices 
everything to her love, till love inspires her to raise her lover into 
the hero of the Crusade. Jehane is tall, strong, lissom, bright, and 
proud, absorbed in devotion to her paladin, who has her wedded and 
proclaimed Countess of Anjou. But for some canonical reason that 
the Abbot fails to explain, the marriage is treated as void; Jehane 
feels that it would disparage her hero if he were to make her his 
Queen ; and in order to fit him for the Cross, and to equip his army 
for the Crusade, she even presses him to marry Berengaria, daughter 
of the King of Navarre. It may, indeed, be doubted if sublime self- 
sacrifice of this kind consists with the historical temper of French 
ladies in that age of much less Platonic passion. And when Jehane 
of the Fair Girdle, with Richard’s child at her breast, deliberately 
surrenders herself to the hareem of the Old Man of the Mountain in 
Lebanon, solely to induce the Grand Old Assassin to murder Richard’s 
enemy ; when Jehane (now Mrs. Assassin) is twice sent forth from 
Lebanon, to play the Blondel to Richard in Austria, and to be present 
at his death-bed in Chaluz, it is certainly a strain upon the possi- 
bilities even of that era of fantastic adventure. However, regarded 
as one of the amazing tales to be read in the Itinerary, and similar 
pieces, it is not more incredible than other parts of the Cecur-de-Lion 
legend. 

As a character of romance, Jehane is certainly original, noble, love- 
able and fascinating. Richard, still only Count of Poictou, falls 
madly in love with this young Hebe, as the Bishop names her, with 
the brow of a Juno. The Count calls her forth at a fair dawn :— 

“He took her afield where flowers made the earth still a singing-place, and 
gathered of these to deck her bosom and hair. Of the harebells he made knots, 
the ground-colour of her eyes; but autumn loves the yellow, so she was stuck 
with gold likea princess. She sat enthroned by his command, this young girl in 
ahigh place, with downcast eyes and a face all fire-colour, while he worshipped 
her tohis fancy. Her sweetness, patience, staid courtesy, humility, never failed 
her ; out of the deep wells of her soul she drew them forth in a stream. Richard 
adored. ‘Queen Jehane, Queen Jehane !’ he cried out, with his arms straight!y 
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cound her.—‘ Was ever man in the world blessed so high since God said : “ Behold 
thy mother.” And so thou art mother to me, O bride! Bride and queen as 
thou shalt be!’”’ 

But Jehane feels that it cannot be, and would ruin her King to 
make her his Queen. After wild adventures, his tearing her from 
‘the altar where she was to be married to another, her left-handed 
wedding to Richard, and formal crowning with the countly Cap of 
Anjou, she forces Richard, on ascending his father’s throne, first, to 
repudiate her as a wife, then to respect her person, and so to assume 
the Cross. All this time she remained Richard’s companion, lover, 
and good angel, his slave and the slave of the wife, whom Richard, 
for her sake, condemns to maiden solitude; until at last, to save 
Richard’s life, she goes off to the Old Man of the Mountain. We are 
assured that this girl only could tame the Leopard of Anjou :— 

‘* As often as not he sat on the floor at her feet, while she worked at those age- 
long tapestries which her generation loved ; leaning his head back to her knee, 
he would so lie and search her face, and wonder to himself what the world to 
come could have more fair to show than this calm treasurer of lovely flesh. This 
was, at the time, her chief glory, that with all her riches—fragrant allure, soft 
warmth, the delicacy, nice luxury of her every part, the glow, the tincture, the 
loving fire—she could keep a strong hand upon herself ; sway herself modestly ; 
have so much and give so little ; be so apt for a bridal, and yet without a sigh 


? 


play the nun ! 


One day as they sat together, Richard still a bachelor and un- 
crowned, Jehane dropped to her knees, and began to pray. 

‘«*O King Christ,’ she prayed, ‘ take from my soiled hand this sacrifice !’ 

“«T give Thee the hero who has lain upon my breast; I give Thee the mar- 
riage-bed, the cap of the Count. I give Thee, the kisses, the clinging together, 
the vows, the long bliss where none may speak. I give Thee the language of 
love, the strife, the after-calm, the assurance, the hope, and the promise. But 
I keep, Lord, the memory of love as a hostage of Thine.’ 

“ King Richard, breathless now, looked in her face. It was that of a mild 
angel, steadfast, grave, hard like fire, acquainted with grief. ‘O God-fraught! 
© saint in the battle! O dipped in the flame! Jehane, Jehane, Jehane! 
Quicken me!’ So he cried in anguish of spirit. ‘ Nay, thou art quick, my 
King,’ she said ; ‘the Cross hath made thee quick.’ And so, ‘in all her con® 
merce with him, she walked a saint, a maid ravished only by a great thought.’ ” 

And Richard remained a King Arthur, a Galahad, even to his own 
young wife—at least so the veracious Abbot reports, and he ought to 
know, as being Richard’s father-confessor. Nor did the splendid 
King, we are to believe, leave any child except Jehane’s one boy, 
Fulke, who apparently in due course becomes the valiant Bastard of 
Plantagenet, in our own King John. 

Jehane, as a character of romance, is certainly fine, interesting, 
original: her venerable husband pronounces her to be “‘an admirable 
wife—grave, discreet, pious, amorous, chaste, obedient, nimble, 
complaisant, and most beautiful.” It is another thing if we can 
accept all her amazing adventures and feats, her mastery over men 
and women, her gipsy wanderings over Europe in the part of 
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Blondel, and least of all, her calm abandonment of herself in the 
hareem of the Old Assassin. Yet we may remember that it was in 
the wild twelfth century—the age of an Ieloisa, an Eleanor, a 
Constance, an Agnes of Meran, and that Scott makes Richard offer 
his sister to Saladin. Jehane is entirely the creation of the author, 
and it cannot be gainsayed that it is a creation both original and fine. 
What a gulf between this girl—half Heloisa, half Jeanne Dare—and 
the namby-pamby dolls of current romance ! 

Richard too, as a character, is a fine, coherent, living figure; 
not wholly irreconcilable with contemporary records, and certainly 
within the possibilities and even the probabilities of his age. What a 
mass of mauliness, will, brain, passion, and poetry in the wild man! 
We see him, by sheer masterfulness, lording it over his rivals, 
playing the jolly comrade with his inferiors, cowing assassins by his 
leonine mien ; we hear his voice in the Moslem mélée “ Save, Holy 
Sepulchre! Save, Saint George! ”’; or again we hear it ringing in the 
lower dungeon with snatches of Provencal song :— 

“‘ Al entrada del tems clar, eya!’’ 

The Abbot assures us that he was a man “whom all women 
loved,” one to whom three royal ladies consecrated their lives. 
“See now,” says his brother king Philip, “how much love and what 
lives of women are spent for one tall man, who gives nothing, and 
asks nothing, but waits, looking lordly, while they give and give 
and give.” It may well be. We know that (at least in fiction) the 
amiable women do go for these unconscionable dare-devils. Whether, 
as the Abbot believes, Richard’s soul was solved from purgatorial 
fires is much more doubtful, nor does the translator of these chronicles 
venture to assert it. For purposes of romance, he gives him the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Whilst Richard and his Jehane fill the whole stage, there is a 
crowd of minor characters of various types and interest :—the terrible 
Henry of Anjou, his evil wife, their miscreant son, John, Philip 
Augustus, who is not well treated, the sleek Abbot, the false 
Montferrat, the swordsmen Saint-Pol, Gurdun, Gaston of Béarn, the 
petulant Berengaria, and that truly sublime Assassin, the Old Man 
of the Mountain. All fill their parts, and duly play up to the hero 
of the piece. And so, the scene moves round West end East— 
Normandy, Touraine, Languedoc, Spain, Picardy, Paris, London, 
Poitiers, Sicily, Cyprus, Holy Land, Austria, and last scene of all 
at Chaluz, in Limousin. It isa real Jtinerarium ct Gesta Regis 
Ricardi. 

One cannot shirk the question (about which too much is being said) 
—how does this Richard look beside him of the Talisman? No 
doubt, the task on which Mr. Hewlett has ventured is far the more 
perilous; for, whereas Scott makes his Richard in the Talisman quite 
subordinate, and in Jvanhoe produces him merely in a sudden glimpse, 
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according to the master’s rule as to historical personages, and perhaps 
according to the true rule, Mr. Hewlett takes a prominent historical 
personage as his central hero, and undertakes to paint the inmost 
nature of a man of whom we have abundant records by contempor- 
aries. In spite of this difficulty, it is plain that Mr. Hewlett’s 
portrait is far closer to that left us by John of Peterborough, Ralph 
de Diceto, Roger of Hoveden, William of Newburgh, Richard of 
Devizes, and the so-called Vinsauf, and the rest. Mr. Hewlett gives 
us some flavour of the real Richard, some authentic glimpse of the 
true twelfth century, with all its poetry, passion, madness, and 
blood. Scott’s immortal pictures of chivalry are poems, Faery 
Queen idealisations of a world seen in an imaginative dreamland,. 
from which the gross and savage realities are purged. Mr. Hewlett 
bravely sets himself to rehearse sublimities and savageries in black 
and white, as set down by men of the time who thought heaven and 
hell to be equally real, and all men and women equally destined for 
one or the other, according to their diligence in masses and prayer. 

The action is so swift and hot, the dialogue at times so abrupt and 
close, like some good translation of a Greek play, that much of Mr. 
Hewlett’s Richard reads more like drama than romance. They say 
it is to be dramatised ; but it would cut into six plays, and still leave 
episodes that would be matter for a dozen “ short stories.” There is 
a profusion of dramatic tab/eaux—the death of the old king, the rape 
in the Church of Gisors, the prophecy of the leper, the bleeding 
corpse, and the bowing rood at Fontevrault, the Tower of Flies at 
Acre, the palace of Musse. And the descriptions of scenery are full 
of truth, colour, and feeling, as the castled crags round Poitiers, 
Cahors, Acre, and the Tower of Flies,a veritable lair of Beelzebub, 
the God of Flies, Ascalon, and Lebanon. 

And with all his love for the grim, the naked, the sardonic, Mr. 
Hewlett drops out some fine idealisms—“ the sacred air in which a 
loved woman moves ”—“ his songs were all of love, and if her name 
came not in her image did; she knew by the pitch of his voice when 
he was occupied with her”—“ flowers made the earth a singing 
place ”’—*“ the country took tints of Jehane . . .; the woods, being 
hot gold, her russet hair; in still green water he read the secrets of 
her eyes; in the milk of October dawns her calm brows had been 
dipped ”—“ when he had forgiven an injury it did not exist for him 
any more.” They tell me they find all this harsh, difficult to follow, 
queer. But for my part I prefer a real historical romance such as 
this, told, it may be, in somewhat .utique old English, to photo- 
graphs of thieves’ slums, and the monkey tricks of schoolboys and 
recruities—aye, or to a wilderness of monkeys, and to all the drawing- 
room flirtations and divorce-court vulgarities which are the fashion of 
to-day. 

Freperic Harrison, 








THE DAWN OF A REIGN. 


Tracic as was the cause of the accession to the throne of Victor 
Emmanuel IITI., it seems as if his reign will be fruitful of many good 
things, both for the welfare of the people and the consolidation of the 
new kingdom, because soon after the assassination of King Humbert, 
there was a strong determination on the part of all—from the King to 
the leaders of the extreme parties—to bring out, radically and honestly, 
a programme of Peace, Retrenchment and Reform. 

The late King Humbert will always be remembered as a good 
King, nay, the best of kings, so far as kindheartedness and goodness 
go; but he was not a strong-minded King, and Italy, more than any 
other European country, wanted very badly a strong-willed Ruler. 
When the late King came to the throne he was very young, and 
he had all the advantages and disadvantages of succeeding a very 
great ruler, and of being surrounded by men who were, for their 
past patriotic career, high in the estimation of the people, though as 
administrators they had not yet made their reputation, and one may 
now say, most of them were a failure. King Humbert, most kind- 
hearted as he was, showed towards them a too yielding disposition. 
When he himself found out the mistaken course he took, he saw he 
could not alter it without offending the set of men for the time 
being in power, and, therefore, as he made his bed he lay on it till he 
was most cruelly removed from the land of the living. The present 
King, as Prince of Naples, in his deep taciturnity and apparent in- 
difference to politics, has conscientiously studied for many years his 
lamented father’s proceedings, and he has set out for himself quite a 
different plan of ruling. It has been reported that the late King, 
speaking with his ministers as to the desirability of having an ener- 
getic ruler to cope with some of the difficulties of the day, said: 
‘“‘Let me abdicate, and my son will be the energetic ruler you want.” 
The new King, when his father was assassinated, was yackting on 
the Greek waters, and he reached Monza only on the third day of the 
tragedy, and from Monza he addressed, on the evening of his arrival, 
a proclamation to the people, in the course of which he said :— 


‘There remain to us the national institutions, which are made sacred to me 
by the tradition of my House and the warm love which Italians have for them. 
I shall protect them with a firm aud vigorous hand against all insidious attacks 
and all violence, come they from whence they may, thereby ensuring, I am 
certain, the prosperity and the greatness of the country. It was my grandfather’s 
slory to have given Italy her unity and her independence. It was my father’s 
glory to have jealously guarded this unity and this independence. The object of 
my reign is marked out by these two imperishable memories. May God help me, 
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and the love of my people fortify me, so that I may devote all my kingly care to 
the guardianship of liberty and to the defence of the Monarchy, which are linked 
by indissoluble ties to the supreme welfare of the nation.’’ 


A few days after, on taking the oath before Parliament, he 
delivered a speech which created everywhere a strong and favourable 
impression and which was highly approved of by all sections of the 
Italian nation. I will quote here only two passages, one containing 
the promise to rule faithfully and loyally, the other being an appeal 
to the Italians to put their house in order. 

“ My first thought, said the King, is with my people, and it is a thought of love 
and gratitude. iam proud of the power which I assume. When a people has 
written in the Book of History a page like that of our national resurrection, it 
has a right to hold its head high, and to aspire to most lofty ideals. It is with a 
secure mind, and aiming at the highest ideals, that I dedicate myself to my country, 
with all the ardour and strength of which I am capable, and with all the force 
given me by the examples and traditions of my House.” 

“ Italy has always been an effective instrument of concord, and she will be so 
in my reign. But peace abroad does not suffice; we need also peace at home 
and concord among all men of good will, to develop our intellectual forces and 
economic resources. We must train our young generation in the worship of the 
Vatherland, of honest work and of honour. We must collect ourselves and 
organise our defence by the wisdom of our laws and their rigorous application. 
The Monarchy and the Parliament must proceed hand in hand in this salutary 
work.” 

Almost every passage of the speech was punctuated with an outburst 
of applause. In the country it met with a chorus of approbation. The 
part which was most applauded was the appeal to internal peace and 
concord. He who knew how easily Italians are given both to noble 
enthusiasm and ignoble apathy feared that this appeal would have 
been sooner forgotten than complied with. However, within a month 
of this royal appeal several ministers announced their intention of 
introducing, at the opening of Parliament, a series of reforms, and 
the ministers have since, to some extent, made good their words. 

Within a month of the same appeal, there was a favourable answer 
to it from many quarters. The first to give it a concrete form was 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, with a strongly-worded article— “ Quid 
Agendum,” in the Vwora Antologia, in which he set forth a series of 
reforms, as necessary to bring about a more satisfactory state of 
things, moral and economic. To this article followed another, in a 
Piedmontese paper, written by Giolitti, an ex-Premier, in which he 
expounded his programme of a radical reform of the taxation 
system. 

It would be easy to mark out the points in which one leader dis- 
agrees from the other, but hardly fair, because their disagreement was 
purely a matter of form or of precedence. 

The new King, on another occasion, said: “ If every one will do his 
duty everything will go aright with us. I will do my duty, and I 
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will see that every one else does his.” With these few words the 
young King has clearly stated how he intended to rule. Unfortu- 
nately duty is a very hard thing to learn, especially in a land where, 
for many centuries, the people’s rights and the citizens’ duty were 
unknown elements in the political life. The people, with the help of 
a good King, have at last secured their rights, but they have not 
yet been taught their duty. With the exception of the clerical party, 
which is more than ever adverse to the monarchy, all other parties 
have come to the conclusion that something must be done to put the 
house in order, that great repairs are needed to make the edifice more 
solid, that a large amount of new furniture is required to make the 
home more comfortable, that the stewards’ accounts must ke looked 
after with greater vigilance in order to render waste of money 
impossible. 

On two points everybody seems to agree, that the balance of the 
budget must not be compromised by any reduction of taxation, and 
that taxation has reached, in Italy, the highest point possible, beyond 
which it would not be safe to go; in other words, a reduction of 
taxes is made to depend on an equivalent reduction in the expendi- 
ture, thus retrenchment is the keystone of all the edifice. There are, 
however, those who think possible both a greater expenditure and a 
reduction of taxation. Of course they do not say it as I do, but 
with the same breath with which they ask less taxes they ask more 
money for this and that. Baron Sidney Sonnino has dealt with this 
question in a most sober and patriotic way. He is one of the most 
learned statesmen of Italy, deeply versed in economics, though more 
a critic than a worker; he is sure to be, sooner or later, at the 
helm of the Government, but he is prepared to help the present 
ministry to carry out the reforms mentioned in his article. In fact 
he did not say “ This is what I would do if I were in power,” but 
he simply asked his countrymen of every political shade to put 
aside—“ disagreement, personal or theoretical; noble or vulgar; 
public or private” and to join hands in a truce of God, to bring about the 
reforms which, he thinks, are necessary to increase the confidence of 
the people in the institutions, and to do away with some of the 
principal causes of discontent. 

He put at the head of the list a judiciary reform, to render 
the administration of justice more independent of the political 
authorities and of the politicians, to lessen the cost of justice 
to the public and to increase the salary of the judges of 
the law courts, who are at present badly paid. A judge of 
the Court of Appeal, for instance, has a poor salary of about two 
hundred pounds yearly. Baron Sonnino deserves unqualified praise 
for having proposed this judiciary reform, as nothing is more liable 
to produce discontent and disaffection than a bad, improper and 
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costly administration of justice. Justice in Italy, though not corrupt or 
ignorant, has failed many a time to do its duty to others and to itself. 

The Minister of Justice is now Signor Giantureo, a young lawyer 
in whom the nation has great confidence. He has in mind a radical 
reform and he is going to do it, if the Chambers of Deputies do not 
interfere too much with his scheme. These reforms imply a great 
reduction in the number of courts of justice, which are too numerous, 
but it is expected that the members for the constituencies, whose 
court of justice is thus threatened, will oppose the reform. Signor 
Gianturco has already begun his work by abolishing the domicilio 
coatto. Truly, the author of this reform is the King himself, who, 
having visited one of these places, at once spoke against them. This 
abolition has been demanded for long years by the extreme parties. The 
worst part of it was that the political authorities could relegate to these 
places anyone against whom some suspicion, political or otherwise, 
was felt by those in power. Signor Gianturco has already introduced 
a first offence bill, much similar to the English Act, and another one 
for the conditional reprieval of sentences, much like the ticket-of-leave 
system. 

Another much-needed reform is the scholastic one. Sonnino most 
forcibly pointed out the miserable condition of schoolmasters in small 
towns and villages, and he proposes that the schoolmasters in places 
of less than twenty thousand inhabitants should become State em- 
ployés, thereby ensuring them not only their daily morsel of bread, but 
also their independence from petty local despots. In small places 
the schoolmasters receive starvation wages and sometimes are not 
paid till six or seven months after their salary becomes due, and 
therefore schoolmasters are either slaves or agitators, very seldom 
educators. This scholastic reform will make happy thousands of 
souls, but of course it will cost money to the State. 

The schoolmasters have been promised the same for many years, 
but the general tendency of the country, the sincere intention of the 
ministry to honour the King’s appeal, make even a sceptic to pause 
and wait before saying : “One more promise has gone with the others 
into the bottomless well of Lethe.” I do not think this will be the case. 

Signor Gallo, another young minister of strong purposes, has 
already introduced to Parliament the first part of his reform dealing 
with the schools, and he stated that he will not delay to introduce the 
other, for the welfare of the schoolmasters. 

Undoubtedly the most complicated reform announced by Signor 
Sonnino is the agricultural reform. 

Much land in Italy has been left desolate for ages. Labourers 
emigrate every year in thousands. The King has expressed himself 
warmly on this subject. It seems as if Baron Sonnino has said to 
himself: Surely there ought to be a medium between reaction and 
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revolution, between monopoly and socialism, and why not invite 
Conservatives and Radicals to meet together on the fair field of co- 
operation. In fact, he proposes, among other things, an alteration 
of the present system of contract between Landowner and Farmer, 
by introducing, as far as possible, the principle of co-operation or 
co-partnership. Of course, more than this is wanted to call back to 
the land those who have left the plough to flock to towns already 
crowded with unemployed unskilled labourers, and to prevent others 
from following suit. It has been proposed to tax the land culti- 
vated but left unworked, more highly than the cultivated land. Sonnino 
does not propose this, but I dare say he would not be among the oppo- 
nents of this proposal, if it is once more made in Parliament. 

Sonnino, mindful that his reforms will carry with them a new 
burden to the State, has concluded by saying : ‘‘ We must not think 
yet awhile of a taxation reform.” 

Signor Giolitti took up the cudgels at this last point, and he stated 
that an immediate reform of taxation should precede any other. He 
proposes no retrenchment, but a redistribution of taxes, in order that 
the rich should pay more, and the poorest nothing at all. This is 
very democratic ; it sounds well, and it has met with general approval 
from the class of taxpayers who will benefit by it. 

I do not think there is in Italy a single statesman who has not, 
some time or other, denounced the Italian system of taxation as a 
cruel injustice to the poorest part of the community, yet one and all 
have been in their turn entrusted with the government of the country 
and each one—Giolitti included, who was Premier in 1893—has 
done nothing to alter the denounced system. The Italian system is very 
similar to that which flourished in England before Free Trade was 
adopted, a system in which indirect taxation prevails, consequently 
the poorest, who consume the most, pay the most; whilst according to 
their restricted means they ought to pay the least. Giolitti’s scheme 
has been exposed by the present Minister for the Treasury, who, when 
introducing his Budget, said: ‘‘There are some persons who think 
that when a boat is overloaded one has only to shift the cargo from 
one part to another to make it lighter.” A few days before Professor 
Pantaleoni, a Socialist deputy of conservative tendency—rara avis— 
stated at a Socialist Congress held at Bologna: ‘“ The State is a 
brigand because it robs the poor, you are brigands because you intend 
to rob the rich.” Giolitti, without being a Socialist, belongs to this 
latter class, as his reform can be summed up in two words—“ tax the 
rich,’’ as if the rich were an untaxed multitude. Gliolitti’s proposals, 
of course, are more popular, though anyone can see that Sonnino’s 
reforms are of a permanent character, that their beneficial influence 
will be slow but lasting, and that he aims more at a moral achieve- 
ment than a merely economic one. 
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I shall have something else to say about this later on, here I must 
proceed with the reforms. I have said before that the keystone of 
all this work of reform is retrenchment. Here lies the true way out. 
Putting aside the army and the navy, which cannot be dealt with in 
a few words, the hatchet of the reformer ought to fall hard on the 
bureaucracy. The Civil Service employés are more discontented 
than any other class of people in Italy. Those—observes Sonnino 
—who by reason of their office ought to be the support of the State, 
are to be found in great numbers among the agitators against the 
State. 

Since the formation of the new kingdom of Italy, almost on every 
platform, bureaucracy has been denounced as the cancer of Italy. 
Italians have become quite accustomed to this saying: pochi ma ben 
pagati (few but well paid). Unfortunately the opposite principle, 
molli e mal pagati (many and badly paid) has up to the present 
prevailed. Sonnino has now made his own the first formula. 

There are in Italy too many offices and too many officials in an 
office. A great reduction of both is required. Offices can be reduced 
by a good third, officials to a good half of their present number. 
When I was in Rome I knew several young dandies, paini, friends 
or relations of politicians, members of the Civil Service, who went to 
their office once a month, on the 27th, the pay day. This class of 
employés ought to exist no more. 

In a recent discussion Signor Luzzatti deplored the great number 
of temporary clerks left behind by ministers who during their short 
period of office have installed their protégés in this or that department. 
“For my part,” he said, “I have never done so,” and Baron Sonnino 
could reply, “‘ Neither have 1;” but all the other ministers have done 
so, and the consequence is that there is an army of useless 
and idle clerks, nominally temporary, but who are kept in order not 
to displease the politicians who have placed them there and who may 
return to power at any moment. Moreover, the permanent staff is 
too numerous, usually ten succeed in doing the work of five. Their 
number ought to be reduced by a good half. Though it requires a 
strong man to do it, there is hope of seeing this done. To leave bureau- 
cracy as it is, means to perpetuate a rotten system, which, while it 
is a heavy burden to the State, breeds discontent among the employés 
themselves, because they are badly paid. 

The appeal of the King to concord and goodwill has been responded 
to even by the extreme parties. Deputy Sacchi, the leader of the 
extreme Radicals, speaking to his constituents on 20th September 
last, the anniversary of the occupation of Rome, said: “ In succeeding 
to the throne King Humbert promised that he would guard the 
inheritance of the great examples left by his glorious father, examples 
of devotion to the country, of warm love fox civil progress, and of 
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dauntless faith in the national institutions. He kept faithfully to this 
noble purpose and to his duties as a Prince called to rule a parlia- 
mentary (sic) State.” 

Having said so much and much more in praise of the late King, he 
made a stirring, because unlooked for, declaration when he stated, 
that all the reforms wished for by his party were achievable under 
the monarchical institutions, and he would gladly support any ministry 
who would introduce them. 

As was to be expected, a section of the Press called Sonnino a 
latter-day socialist, and another section called Deputy Sacchi a 
trimmer. Nevertheless, the country put the best construction on the 
utterances of these two statesmen ; though it would never happen that 
Signor Sacchi.and Baron Sonnino rowed in the same boat, yet it was 
pleasing to see that both were steering the same course. So far as 
political sincerity and consistency go, both Baron Sonnino and Signor 
Sacchi are sincere and consistent. What they say now they thought 
yesterday, a month, a year ago, but the opportunity of thus expressing 
themselves did not offer itself before. Yet one may come to another 
and more pleasant and more auspicious conclusion, to wit, that in the 
face of the awful tragedy of Monza the conscience of the Italian 
politicians was awakened from its long lethargy, and the awakening 
brought them to a sense of their responsibilities. Surely it is high 
time that the politicians should come to the wholesome and patriotic 
conclusion that they can do something better for the welfare of the 
nation than spend their time and energies in calling one another 
names and. in vain personal disputes.. I must admit that this. my 
hope was stronger three months ago than it is now, yet the awakening 
of last September, the will of the King and of the country, are promis- 
ing a better future. 

As I am writing this for English readers I think I can make my 
statements more clear by stating that there is much similarity in the 
way political life is understood in Italy and in Ireland. Many 
painstaking statesmen who have striven to steer a middle course and 
do a little good amidst much talking have been overpowered and 
overthrown by the politicians whose life motto is “all or nothing at 
all,”’ and the result of all their labours has been zi. 

I am not over-enthusiastic with Signor Saracco’s ministry and 
policy, yet Saracco seems to be the very man to fill up a gap, and one 
may hope he will be able to overcome the opposition of men who 
pretend to be stronger and more able than he, but in fact are only 
stronger in the desire for power and abler only in carrying on vain 
discussion and provoking useless ministerial crises, to the advantage 
of none and to the detriment of the national welfare. 

Italy has passed through many hands in the past, and during her 
period of constitutional life she has been ruled by several sets of men. 
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In the sixties she had the advantage of being ruled by great men. 
I do not think any nation has ever possessed at the same time four 
men like Victor Emmanuel, Count Cavour, Giuseppe Garibaldi, and 
Giuseppe Mazzini, It may be said that there is a dearth of great 
men almost in every country nowadays, but Italy suffers the 
consequences of this penury in a greater degree than other nations. 
Up to the’ 18th March, 1876, she was ruled by men who knew their 
business and knew also how to put patriotism before politics. Since 
then she has had half a dozen Premiers, two of whom were popular ; 
one was honest but inept, the other was very able but not honest. 
Tunis and Adowa represent: respectively the outcome of these two 
experiments, Now she is ruled by what is called honest mediocrity, 
which perhaps is the very thing she wants. 

Now I must furl my sails. The epitome of the first five months 
of the new reign is as follows. August witnessed a period of national 
sorrow, in the midst of which not an adverse sound was heard and 
the national body underwent an examination of conscience, as the 
casuist says, the outcome of which was an open confession of general 
repentance. During the month of September there was an enthu- 
siastic declaration of purpose to mend the errors of the past, and 
everyone seemed ready to do his utmost to carry out the wishes of the 
nation. ‘Thus came October, and while the leaves were falling from 
the trees, the good purposes of September seemed falling away as 
dead leaves. The criticism in the papers was unsparing, almost 
every article was written in a fault-finding spirit. The Government 
was at fault, the Opposition was‘at fault, no good can be expected of 
the parliamentary machinery ; the Government was too weak, too 
disunited to attempt anything good. The Opposition leaders were more 
eager to put forward their claims to power than to form.a programme, 
and vice versa they were more criticised for their past career than for 
their present aspirations. Recrimination was the watchword on both 
sides, when a more patriotic one was needed. November has brought 
about a better state of mind, and the reforms and good purposes 
thought of in August, expounded in September and forgotten in 
October, came again to the front. On November 14th Signor Saracco 
issued a ministerial report addressed to the King, but intended for 
the nation, which has had the effect of focussing the thought of the 
nation on a few important matters. 

What Signor Saracco promised to do was less than what was expected, 
it is true, but the spirit in which he made his promises was that of 
a right honest man, determined to do his best, looking more to what 
was feasible than to what was purely idealistic, though, as he said, 
he could have made his programme more fascinating by inserting a 
few items which would have no doubt beautified the programme, 
but which would have also killed it. Signor Saracco’s programme 
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was much criticised, but when Parliament met the Opposition was 
rather shy and the Government started business at once with its 
Emigration Bill and had it passed. 

The first week of December has seen the beginning of a discussion 
of a far-reaching importance. The Minister for the Treasury presented 
his budget, which was considered by all an honest piece of 
administrative work and statesmanship. The gist of his speech 
reads thus: Our budget, as now presented to you, is more sincere 
than any that was ever introduced to any Parliament ; in its sincerity 
it tells us that if our finance is not very good it is not bad, that if 
we can leave it alone for some time, without compromising it with a 
greater expenditure or with a radical transformation of the taxation, 
our budget will improve itself in its own course. Something can be 
done, and we are going to do it, to lessen the burden of the poorest, 
but farther than this it would not be wise to go. Whatever crew 
you put on board, whosoever be at the helm, this is the course the 
barge of the State ought to steer to assure the welfare of the ratepayers 
and of the King and country. 

Whichever may be the crew, whosoever may be at the helm, the 
Italian Government is now bound to steer, with more or less speed, 
the course indicated by the new King, when he told his ministers in 
unmistakable language: “I expect from everyone of you proposals 
of reforms, each of you must show me before Parliament meets a 
draft of the same, and it is understood that when a reform is 
promised it must be carried out, and first of all I wish all my father's 
promises to be honoured forthwith.” Here we have a clear proof of 
a strong determination on the part of the new King to rule with and 
not by his Government’s sweet will. Summing up I think one may 
be allowed to conclude that the dawn of King Victor Emmanuel 
ITT.’s reign constitutes a good omen for the future of the same. 

Giovannt Datia-Veccuta, 
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I po not desire to write any personal article about the late Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. My acquaintance with him, though moderately intimate, 
was not sufficiently continuous to justify mein so doing. But though 
I can only claim a ten-year old and very casual personal acquaintance, 
I can claim a nineteen-year old and very intimate acquaintance with 
his work. At that time, I mean in ’81, people who had known their 
Offenbach—Mr. W. E. Henley for example—would not listen to the 
other name of Sullivan; they used the language of the street in con- 
nexion with him: “ He was a fake,” they said, “a mere imitation; 
he had none of the elements which rejoiced our early days.” Of 
course that was all nonsense. For indeed the early days of the men 
who are now middle-aged can point to a greater accumulation of 
enjoyment handed to them out of the gay and courteous brain of 
Sullivan than ever came from the reckless brain of Offenbach. I 
begin on this point because it is necessary to emphasise the difference 
between the two men. When it happened that Mr. D’Oyly Carte, 
most excellent of entrepreneurs, found himself for some “carpet” 
reason in disagreement with Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert—I 
really do not know which way the dispute veered—it occurred to 
his fertile brain that a revival of Offenbach would be an excellent 
substitute for the continuation of Sullivan. With all pomp and 
circumstance he mounted the more ancient and extremely jigging 
composer. He. then experienced Wolsey’s knowledge of a king’s 
anger, for the public, in this instance, was the King. “Then there 
came a frost, a killing frost.” For nobody, unless I except Mr. 
Robert Hichens, cared about Offenbach; nobody desired to see his 
scenario, or to hear his music; and when the reconciliation came, it 
was pleasant to note that Arthur Sullivan could once more foregather 
a London crowd. 

The work of Arthur Sullivan is a curious tangle. Now he was 
grave; now he was gay; now he was sentimental; now he was 
humorous; but I have to say this much, that he blended these 
elements so exquisitely, he made them in the blending so much a 
part of himself, that in the ultimate production he reached the finest 
accomplishment of artistry. 

Let me begin by reciting my views upon the fashion of work in 
which he pleased me least. I refer to his casual songs. Among 
these, I suppose “‘ The Lost Chord” easily takes pre-eminence, yet it 
is a song which is just as cheap in its expression as was the sentiment 
which inspired Adelaide Proctor to write it. It was all very well for 
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the agreeable, arrogant young gentleman to say that he could beat 
MacF arren’s version of the same song; and no doubt he did beat it. 
It did not need a Sullivan to accomplish that feat; but I almost think 
that it would not take very much more than a Sullivan to beat his 
own version of the same song. I select this particular example with 
some deliberation because it represents the full ripeness of Sullivan as 
a song writer. When I say so much I do not forget the beautiful 
setting of Tennyson’s “The Loves of the Wrens,” which includes 
that most exquisite song “‘ Where is Another, Sweet as my Sweet?” 
For the rest, as I have often said during his lifetime (although I am 
bound to add he personally differed from me so far as conversation 
goes), I did not regard him seriously as the composer of unconsidered 
trifles. After all, when you look on the collection of Mozart’s songs 
which are gathered together in a fine volume by the Novellos, you 
find precisely the same phenomenon ; such a song as “ Addio,” such 
a song as “ Io ti Lascio” will always remain the monumental example 
of the futility of genius, when it is not accompanied by a requisite 
inspiration. For this reason, Sullivan was exceedingly happy in 
finding his vocation in the composition of comic operas, even as 
Mozart was happy when he turned to such lovely work as Cosi Fan 
Tutte, Il Seraglio, and Le Nozze de Figaro. There Sullivan 
stole from uncertainties his true calling, there he found where the 
exquisite brain wherewith he was gifted could work its way for the 
delight of the world, could accomplish not only for its own delight 
(alas for the decadence of art!) but for the delight of multitudes, a 
work worthy of himself, and worthy of the world of men. 

I mean here, of course, to write no biography, no record of dates 
wherewith to chronicle the life of Sullivan ; I desire only to put on 
record some memorial of what I think to have been genius, of what I 
am certain will persist until this modern world is rolled up as the 
ancient worlds were rolled up one by one, finding, as one may 
imagine, their sole record in the Rosetta stone, now to be viewed 
with awe, at the British Museum. Suffice it that these words may 
be said: Sullivan a chorister, a boy-singer, the son of a bandmaster, 
the lover of music, a child of the world, turned to art as his natural 
mistress in this work-a-day planet. Having done so much, it was 
natural that the boy should attempt to find in the art of his own 
nature the means of his own livelihood. In a word, he made for the 
comforts of life. And why should he not have so decided? I know 
perfectly well that there are a certain number of people who declare 
that the artist must so far be apart from all mundane affairs that his 
art should suffice for him. There is, so far as I know, no artist who 
has ever accomplished that feat, save only the immortal Mozart. 
The great preacher in modern times of that gospel, himself quarrelled 
about the price of a picture ; and, in a word, I may dismiss the whole 
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question of commercialism, so far as Arthur Sullivan goes, merely 
with this remark :—He worked for the world, and he worked for 
himself. That, to my notion, is the ideal record of any human 
ambition. 

I cannot claim so long a life as to be able to remember the first 
production at the Royalty Theatre of Trial by Jury, which had been 
preceded by a work called The Zoo, copies of which (so far as I know) 
are not in existence. But Trial by Jury at once proclaimed to the 
world that a genuine musician was here, who brought also with his 
music the appeal of a sense of humour, and the assurance of a 
definite individuality. Well do I remember the surprise and delight 
of those who, going to that haunt of amusement to see a somewhat 
dull play, happened to arrrive a little too soon, and were perforce 
compelled to see the curtain-raiser. Settling down into boredom 
(there are few curtain-raisers which do not compel you to settle down 
to boredom), man was suddenly made aware of a brilliant, an 
engrossing, a captivating piece of work which set the whole theatrical 
table, as one may say in parody, ina roar. From then, so far as I 
am concerned, there was a blank until the production of Patience. 
The intervening works I have made a later acquaintance with. But 
I heard Patience at the Opera Comique. Let me describe something of 
the feelings with which I greeted the production. It seemed to me 
like a new planet which had swum into my ken. It was all new, all 
fresh, all fascinating, all captivating. When the curtain rose upon 
“Twenty Love-Sick Maidens,” I thought that, despite the burglary 
from Wallace’s “ Hark, those Chimes so Sweetly Stealing,” a fine 
goal of beauty had been reached. As the piece went on, culminating 
in the first act with that exquisite Sestet, “I Hear the Soft Note,” 
I assumed an all-reverential attitude, and, when the end came, I 
bowed my head in recognition of an artist who, like the flowers in 
the Song of Solomon, had appeared in the land. “ Flores apparuerunt 
in terra nostra.” 

Then again there came a blank, so far as I was concerned, and 
the next opera to hear was Jolanthe. This work, it strikes me, has 
not the complete Sullivan charm about it; there are numbers 
assuredly such as “ He Loves: If in the Bygone Days” and “ Good 
Morrow, Good Lover,” which he has rarely equalled in much greater 
works. But asa whole, unless indeed you except the Sentry song 
at the beginning of the second act, it was below his right level. 

Princess Ida followed, for my own experience—and I am writing 
of course a very personal paper—but, although it contained exceed- 
ingly good music, take for example “ Go You and Inform the Lady,” 
** Would You Know the Kind of Maid,” and some of the choruses, 
it was not at his usual level of high spirits. The Mikado, which was 
its more or less immediate successor, needs no words from me to 
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express how splendidly intimate, how exquisitely delicate, how delight- 
fully humorous a talent was brought to its creation. Then I come to 
The Yeomen of the Guard which, so far as the combination of the two 
men Gilbert and Sullivan goes, strikes me as reaching what in cant 
phrase would be called the high-water mark. It was composed, as 
Sullivan himself told me, amid circumstances of great difficulty. He 
was ill; he was troubled; he was melancholy ; he had taken unto him- 
self some of the gloomy thoughts of the world; and the most famous 
song in the whole opera, “I have a Song to Sing, O!” cost him 
infinite pains in the construction. In fact, if I remember aright a 
vonversation which I had with him in his own rooms some years ago, 
he told me that the lilt of the melody was suggested by Mr. Gilbert 
himself, who had heard sailors on a Norwegian smack singing a sort 
of tune which resembled the ultimate creation of Sullivan. 

Here I will venture to relate a very curious personal experience. 
It so happened that I journeyed to Rome almost immediately after my 
hearing for the first time The Yeomen of the Guard. I was full of 
its melodies, full of its charm; and one night walking through the 
Piazza di Spagna, I was whistling the beautiful concerted piece, 
‘Strange Adventure,” whistling it with absolutely no concern and 
just for the love of the music. A window was suddenly opened and 
a little face looked out in the moonlight, while a thin voice exclaimed 
in apparent seriousness: “ Who’s that whistling my music?” I 
looked up with astonishment and with some awe, and told the 
gentleman that if he were Sir Arthur Sullivan it was his music that 
I was whistling; and, said I, I thought that the copyright did not 
extend to Italy. I remember how he convulsed with laughter some- 
what to my discomfiture, and closed the window to shut out the chill 
of the night. I never dared at that period of life to make any call 
upon one whom I considered to be so far above the possibilities of 
intercourse. 

There is no clear necessity to discuss in detail the separate operas 
which followed The Yeomen of the Guard; their success is a thing 
known to the man in the street and it would take a volume to analyse 
them thoroughly. This much only will I say, that Utopia, which, 
as I believe, had no very great success, contained some of his finest 
music, some of the most delightful and refined thoughts that ever 
entered into a delightful and refined brain. After Utopia there 
came a killing frost; the success which had danced attendance like 
the sylphs in the Rape of the Lock upon his spirit as though he were 
a very Belinda, deserted his fortune. In a word, he had somewhat 
outlived his period; he had had his day; and Mr. D’Oyly Carte 
showed infinite tact in reviving the earlier successes which had 
placed so heavy a crown of laurel upon Sullivan’s beloved head. 
These revivals have most curiously proved, as my friend to whom I 
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have before referred, Mr. Robert Hichens, once remarked to me, how 
persistent the freshness, the springlike beauty of Sullivan’s talent 
remains, despite the cruel advance of years, despite all the hard- 
heartedness of modernity. 

I take my farewell of Arthur Sullivan with a very heavy heart ; 
I regret his going as I welcomed his coming, and, though I use the 
first person so persistently, it is not by way of egotism; it is merely 
because one human person wishes to put on record something that an 
engrossing and delightful man has done for him. He was one of 
those curious people who never seemed to make a mistake. ‘Tact, 
which has been called by a fine wit “the nimble sense of fitness,” 
was always like an Ariel by his side, and seemed in some curious 
way to direct every action of his life. To see him conduct was to 
see the man of tact; to hear his music was to hear the composition of 
the man of tact; to be welcomed by him in his own rooms was to be 
welcomed by the man of tact ; he always knew how to order his life ; 
and he ordered his life well. He went through it gaily, sweetly, and 
with vitality always dancing at his heels; he seemed to embrace 
vitality as it were, and the gods conferred upon him all the dues 
which so worshipful an adoration of vitality as his deserved. He 
goes from us leaving a great legacy, an artist without a stain, a 
beautiful character without a slur. He sleeps among the great dead 
of St. Paul’s and, though he prospered in life—I say that for the 
sake of the jeers of them that think that prosperity must always 
be disassociated from genius—he remains to my mind one of the 
planets of art, a worthy compeer of him who lies at Bayreuth, the 
Master of the Meistersinger, and of him who lies, no man knows 
where, who wrote Don Giovanni. For the creator of that 
immortal work, the Master of Die Zauberflite was Sullivan’s 
ideal, Sullivan’s god, and indeed there is no man who so resembled 
his idol as he who has gone. “ Nothing is here for tears. . . Ripeness 


is all.” 
Vernon BLaAcKBURN. 





A PERSONAL NOTE. 


Artuur Sviivay’s final claims as a composer can only be settled by 
Time. It is not allowed even to the expert to hasten the judgment 
of posterity, and we know, from experience of the past, that the 
judgment of posterity does not always accord with the verdict even 
of the most learned of the living. But there is one fact which in 
Sullivan’s case Time may not dispute, and that is the extraordinary 
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influence which he has exercised over his generation. There is 
possibly no Englishman in any realm of art who, during the last 
five-and-twenty years, has won the admiration of so many of his 
fellows: whose genius has entered with so sweet a welcome into so 
many English homes. 

The art of the musician, where it is destined to win any form of 
popular response, has indeed this peculiar prerogative. The processes 
of its production are hedged around with special technicalities that 
can be comprehended only by the few, but its completed message 
owns a universal language that no other art can command. And 
those of us who know of music no more than the pleasure it confers, 
ought not, on that account, to withhold our tribute of praise from a 
master who has charmed us all. Let us not be too timorous in 
confessing our love of that which we have been permitted to under- 
stand. There remain critics enough to deliver the sterner judgment of 
the Courts. And amongst these critics there are always a certain 
number in music as in literature or in painting, whose ears are s0 
finely strained to catch the first whisper of posterity, that they have 
lost their nerve for praise; others again so beset with the cant of 
categories that they must needs deplore, in the case of every gifted 
artist, that his gifts were not more worthily employed. We need not, 
however, be too greatly concerned with such censure as this. The 
accepted formulas of criticism are but the reflex of past achievement, 
and are liable to be recast in accordance with the needs and resources 
of those who have power to remodel them. Genius takes little heed 
of the accepted classification of the schools; and forms of art that 
were deemed capable of holding only so much as they have hitherto 
contained, are suddenly enlarged at the touch of new invention, and 
are henceforth reckoned exactly at the weight and worth of the new 
force which has chosen to employ them. 

But it is to the personality of the artist rather than to the quality 
of his work that these few lines are dedicated. Of the latter 
indeed the present writer has no title to speak save in terms of 
grateful admiration. And although it is true of every man of genius 
that the finest attributes of his nature lie surely enshrined in the 
fruit of his life’s labour, yet those who enjoyed the privilege of 
Arthur Sullivan’s friendship may be pardoned for thinking that the 
art with which he charmed his generation still left unrevealed a 
deeper fascination in the man himself. So much, at least, is certain 
that only those who knew him well were able to realise the perfect 
accord that existed between the artist and his work. This, as we know, 
is not always easy to discover. Life sometimes refuses to surrender 
any hint of the subtler graces that stand confessed in the artistic 
record that is given for the world’s enjoyment; and on the other 
hand it will as often happen that the product of hand or brain seems 
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sternly to exclude some more intimate charm that friendship alone 
can claim to have discovered. 

It was not so in Sullivan’s case. The man and the artist were 
woven of one fabric throughout, and those who have enjoyed the 
varied moods of his music from its graver to its lighter strains may 
be said to have possessed a faithful index to the purely personal 
qualities that won the affection of his friends. In the unstudied 
converse of daily life he exhibited in himself that same swift grace of 
alternating mood that is so characteristic of his art. He was never 
afraid of the entry of humour into the discussion even of the most 
serious theme, or of sounding a deeper note upon the heels of recent 
laughter. It was this that made him the most delightful of com- 
panions. His instinct was so sure, his sympathy so finely tuned that 
he never missed his footing ; his sense of harmony, in friendship as in 
art, so absolutely irreproachable that he never struck a jarring note. 

A great simplicity and generosity of nature lay, I think, at the 
root of the rare social charm which he possessed. In all my recollec- 
tions of our companionship I cannot recall a single ill-natured word 
towards friend or acquaintance, or any bitter criticism of a comrade 
in art. In another man such restraint might have seemed insipid ; 
in his case it was instinctive. He was naturally endowed with the 
genius of friendship, and what he had to say of serious criticism took 
a form that could never give offence. Nor was this peculiar sweet- 
ness of his disposition shown only in the beaten way of ordinary 
friendship. It was my good fortune more than once to be closely 
allied with him in a common task, and those who have written for 
music will know how constant are the opportunities for friction be- 
tween the author and the composer. The conflicting claims of music 
and drama must needs breed keen discussion, and sometimes avowed 
dissent. But in all these discussions Arthur Sullivan was always the 
most generous of disputants, and his appreciation of what you might 
deem essential was so quick and so true that it was not possible to 
withhold any concession he might finally see fit to demand. 

This generous »ppzeciation of an art that was not his own consti- 
tutes, I think, the great secret of his success as a dramatic composer. 
Who that knows Mr. Gilbert’s inimitable lyrics can profess to ex- 
pound their grace or their humour in a fashion so eloquent as 
Sullivan has achieved by their musical setting. He had mastered 
the individuality of the writer before the resources of his own art 
were called into play, and yet when these were added the stamp of 
the composer’s personality was as clearly declared as his sympathy 
with the author he had undertaken to interpret. 

J. Comyns Carr. 








AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE RIGHT HON. THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
HOME OFFICE. 


Sir,—With your accession to the high office of Secretary of State, it 
is permitted to those who love mercy and contemn cruelty to cherish 
the hope that you will so far share their sentiments as to extend to 
the helpless animals dissected alive in English laboratories some real 
protection from torture. 

It is no foolish sentiment that has led every great writer in our 
country, from Dr. Johnson down to Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson and 
Browning, to execrate the torturing of animals in the name of science. 
They have perceived that true progress for mankind cannot be found 
down the dark ways of cruelty, and that it is even better for us that 
we should lack knowledge than pity. 

Men of affairs in the last twenty years, such as Cardinal Manning, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and Lord Brampton, who have endorsed the opinion 
of the men of letters in this matter, cannot be dismissed by statesmen 
and politicians as “uninstructed sentimentalists.” And as the halting 
spokesman of a large body of persons who are quite reasonable and 
very much in earnest, I entreat you to look into this matter yourself, 
unprejudiced by the settled stereotyped attitude of the office over 
which you preside. 

There is a document issued by that office once a year which, according 
to its title, affects to “distinguish painless from painful experiments.” 
It may very well be that to that document you will turn for informa- 
tion. Some undeniable facts about the preparation and contents of 
that document I will therefore respectfully rehearse. 

It is compiled from reports sent to the inspector by the licensed 
vivisectors. If one of them is accused of cruelty we are referred to 
this report, furnished by himself, as evidence of the baselessness of 
our charge. It is not “ uninstructed sentimentalism” that refuses to 
accept as conclusive evidence the unsupported testimony of the person 
whose conduct is impugned, it is common sense. 

The document is often issued six months after every experiment it 
records has been performed, and the Act of 1876 makes it obligatory 
to begin any prosecution for breaches of it within six months of the 
breach. Yet the fact that no prosecutions are ever brought against 
licensed vivisectors is cited as proof that the law is never broken. 
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The document conceals the names of the persons recommending 
licenses and signing certificates under the cloak of high sounding 
official posts, so as to make it extremely difficult to ascertain who are 
really responsible for relieving vivisectors of their obligation to 
give their victims anesthetics. Quite recently Mr. Paget, who has 
been a licensed vivisector himself, said that Professor Schafer had 
signed his own certificate, and Professor Schiifer denied it. With 
his identity veiled under the style of President of the Royal Society, 
Lord Lister last year signed certificates abolishing the obligation to 
use anzesthetics for fifty-eight vivisectors. How can he have known 
the private characters of all these persons with an intimacy that 
could warrant such an act? In many of these cases no better 
foundation for his signature can have been reasonably possible than 
this, ‘‘ the gentleman is a vivisector, therefore he must be humane! ” 

The document has for many years past chronicled no single instance 
of appreciable pain having been inflicted on any animal, in any 
laboratory, by any vivisector. As it is written by the vivisectors 
themselves, this reflects more credit upon their discretion than their 
candour, and is chiefly interesting as a melancholy tribute to the 
Society I represent. 

There has been a striking evolution in these yearly parliamentary 
reports. 

The vivisectors in the seventies reported some of their experiments 
candidly as “ painful”: in 1879 we are told 


“the number of experiments in which there is reason to believe that any 
niaterial suffering was caused appears from the statements I have received from 
the operators themselves, and from my own consideration of the nature and 
probable effect, as regards the production of pain, of the experiments under the 
certificates in columns 2 and 3 to have been about 25.” 


Mr. Busk was the inspector from 1878-1887, and during those 
years the number of experiments, according to the reports, rose 
steadily from ‘‘ about 481” to “ about 800,” while the cases in which 
pain occurred decreased from twenty-five to three ! 

Under Mr. Busk’s inspection, therefore, we were expected to 
believe that the greater the number of animals vivisected, the less 
amount of pain was inflicted. 

Mr. Busk resigned, and Mr. Erichsen succeeded him, and in the 
very first report issued by the latter in 1887, he records that 


‘the number of cases in which a return has been made to the effect that the 
experiment was ofa painful character is 40.” 


He adds that thirty-two of these were performed on frogs. In 
1888 he reports that 


“the number of cases in which pain has been unavoidably inflicted during expe- 
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riments conducted under the operation of certificates which dispense with anzs- 
thetics in cases in which they would frustrate the result of the experiment, or with 
the killing of the animal on recovering from an:esthesia is 71.’’ 


But next year, 1889, only eight experiments were reported as 
*‘ painful,” and from that year tothe present date not a single experi- 
ment has been reported by the Government Inspector as “ painful,” 
although the number of experiments has risen from 1,069 in the 
1889 report to 8,469 in the 1899 report. 

The choice before you, therefore, is either to believe that pain has 
mysteriously disappeared from vivisectional laboratories on the acces- 
sion, in 1890, of Dr. G. V. Poore to the post of Inspector, or to 
regard his reports as entirely untrustworthy. 

The yearly report not seldom contains certain passages which can 
have no object but the concealment of the truth. 

If you make the most perfunctory enquiry, you will learn that in 
large numbers of the licensed laboratories there exist and are used 
machines for supplying vivisected animals with artificial respiration, 
rendered necessary by the administration to them of a drug called 
curari, which undoubtedly paralyses the motor nerves, while there is 
no evidence to show that the nerves of sensation are at all anas- 
thetised : the animal, therefore, when under curari cannot make the 
smallest motion even of the lungs, but may feel the extremest agony. 
It is almost impossible that the inspectors can be ignorant of these 
facts, yet this is a passage from the report of 1890 :— 

“‘ If anesthetics are imperfectly or inadequately administered so as to stop short 
of producing complete unconsciousness, the animal would become so excited and 
restless, as to render impossible the performance of any experiment requiring 
careful and delicate manipulation, for which purpose complete ancesthesia is an 
indispensable requisite.” 

If the writer of this passage did not know of the constant employ- 
ment of curari by vivisectors he can neither have read their publications 
nor visited their laboratories, and must be entirely ignorant of the 
transactions upon which he is appointed to report: and if he did 
know all about the use of curari this passage quoted is simply 
dishonest. 

I have searched with industry through the reports of Dr. G. V. 
Poore from his appointment to his resignation, and can find no single 
allusion to the use of curari. 

Again, year after year, the report iterates that inoculation experi- 
ments under certificate A are accompanied with no more pain than 
the “ prick of a needle.” Yet in 1894 there crept into the report the 
exact words of this certificate—they have never been mentioned 
since—they are as follows :— 


‘* If severe pain has been induced in an animal after any of the said experiments 
have been performed under the said certificate, and if the main result of the experi- 
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ment has been attained, it is a condition of this license (sic) that the animal be 
immediately killed.’’ 

These words leave it legal for any vivisector to keep an animal 
alive, however much it is suffering, as long as he considers that the 
result of his experiment is not attained, therefore the assurances that 
no pain can legally be inflicted beyond that of the prick of a needle 
under this certificate are simply false. 

Of what value are such reports to those who, like yourself, must be 
desirous of knowing the truth as to the amount of suffering endured 
by vivisected animals ? 

Dr. Poore, two years ago, gravely announced as a breach of the law 
that 


“one licensee performed four experiments under anesthetics, though he only held 
certificate A which dispenses with their use.’’ 

I do not know whether this is meant to be a sally of wit, but I 
may point out that certificate A nowhere compels its holder to omit 
anesthetics and if this vivisector held no license he could not vivisect 
under a certificate that deals with the provisions of his license. 

I have now given you sufficient evidence to prove that it is not 
from the yearly report that the Secretary of State can obtain any 
unbiassed information. 

Lord Lister has assured us from a public platform’ that it is 
unnecessary to torture animals, yet your predecessor fron his place in 
Parliament and as Secretary of State alluded to “serious operations 
in which the use of anzesthetics is wholly or partly dispensed with ” 
as taking place. It is certain therefore that, in spite of the high 
authority of Lord Lister as to its being needless, torture was 
permitted by the late Secretary of State, although it was never 
recorded in the parliamentary reports. 

Should you desire and determine that torture shall cease, by what 
means can your beneficent intentions be fulfilled ? 

According to the Inspector’s latest report there were 259 licensed 
vivisectors and 58 licensed laboratories. There is one Inspector and 
one assistant. 

Whenever the Inspector knocks at the door of a laboratory we may 
surmise that the anesthesia of any animal at the time under the 
knife will be profound. 

Have you any power within the law to secure immunity from 
suffering in laboratories when the Inspector has departed and may 
reasonably be expected to be absent for many ensuing months? 

We have been told that we are to accept as a sufficient safeguard 
the high characters of the licensees.* But the slightest knowledge 
of history or human nature is enough to dissipate such a plea. 


(1) Yorkshire Daily Post, October 10th, 1898, 
(2) Hansard, March 12th, 1897. 
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Professors and vivisectors are as likely to be indifferent to the 
sufferings of animals as emperors, or clergymen, or barristers, or 
costermongers, and it is somewhat paradoxical to suggest that the 
habit of cutting into living animals is necessarily indicative of a 
tender heart. 

With the law as it stands there indeed seems little hope of the 
animals receiving protection from the extremest torture, but there 
remains the fact that by the Act 39 and 40 Vict. c. 77 they are 
formally committed to the charge of the Secretary of State; and this 
leads many of us ardently to hope that you will listen to us when we 
appeal to you on behalf of these poor creatures who cannot speak for 
themselves, who frequently evince affections and emotions shared and 
manifested only by the best of men, and who by their very help- 
lessness appeal most directly to our generosity, and who deserve 
something better at our hands than ruthless torture. 

Should you give your support to the Bill I have drafted to make 
torture illegal and punishable, or should you devise other measures to 
arrest this ever-rising flood of cruelty, every one who believes that 
true progress is not to be secured by doing evil things for plausible 
motives will arise with enthusiasm to your support. 

Your obedient servant, 
SrerHEN COLERIDGE. 

92, VicrortA STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 

the 7th of December, 1900, 
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A FORGOTTEN PROPHET 


TuerreE is a saying of Cicero, of which I am very fond, that every 
rational discussion should start with a definition. I have called this 
paper “A Forgotten Prophet.” I will begin it by stating what I 
mean by a prophet. I do not mean a propounder of caliginous 
conundrums for future generations to solve. I mean a man whose 
eyes are opened to discern the signs of the times in which he lives— 
most men’s are only half opened, if so much as that—and whose 
tongue is loosed to speak that he knows and to testify that 
he has seen. ‘Thus Burke was, in a true sense, a prophet. He 
was one of the very few of his day and generation gifted with 
insight into the real character of the French Revolution. His 
Reflections upon that great event are what Taine well called them: 
“A prophecy, as well as a literary masterpiece.” Of course, this 
gift of really seeing the present, carries with it a certain power of 
forecasting the future: of discerning beneath current events “the 
baby figure of the giant mass of things to come at large.” 

The man of whom I am going to speak, in this article, was not of 
the spiritual stature of Burke. But, like him, Sir John Byles 
possessed a power of seeing through phenomena to principles. To 
his contemporaries, Byles was known chiefly as a singularly acute 
and sagacious lawyer, specially versed in the topics of jurisprudence 
connected with commercial transactions. A treatise of his on Bills of 
Exchange—of course, as it has passed through many editions, it has 
been largely altered, and added to—is still the recognised text-book 
upon that subject. One of his contemporaries, much junior to him— 
now a distinguished ornament of the judicial bench—has described 
him to me as “a man of singularly clear and quick intellect, though 
no great advocate: a man who seemed to grasp the real lie of things.” 
But while an eminent lawyer, Byles was more than a lawyer. His 
interests were by no means confined to his profession. The great 
religious questions which no thoughtful man can wholly put aside—at 
whatever conclusions he may arrive concerning them—were deeply 
pondered by him. And his treatise on The Foundations of Religion in the 
Heart and Mind of Man, if it cannot be said to constitute any per- 
manent addition to the literature of the subject, everywhere affords 
evidence of an excellent understanding, admirably qualified for the 
discussion of principles. But, like the old Hebrew prophets, he was 
chiefly occupied with the problems of human existence as they con- 
front us here. Early in life he had been led to consider the doctrines 
concerning some of the most important of these problems, propounded 
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by the sect of political economists known as orthodox, and by 
their spiritual offspring, the politicians of the Manchester School. 
And the more he considered them, the less credible did they 
appear. At last, veiling his personality under the modest anonym 
of “ A Barrister,” he published his little treatise, Sophisms of Free 
Trade and Popular Political Economy, to which I would invite the 
attention of my readers. 

It demanded no small courage to make such an attack half a 
century ago. The doctors of the orthodox Political Economy, 
however widely differing among themselves—and their differences 
were very wide—were generally reverenced as the evangelists of a new 
gospel, and a better one. And for a man to question their authority, 
was to expose himself to the risk of intellectual reprobation. The 
Utilitarian philosophy, of which this orthodox Political Economy 
must be considered a fruit, was well nigh everywhere dominant. 
The principle underlying its more practical applications—which the 
orthodox political economists charged themselves to supply—was that 
men must be guided by enlightened selfishness, by prudent calculation 
of their own interest; and that the particular interest must always 
coincide with the general interest. And it was confidently asserted 
that the ever-deepening apprehension of this truth would, among 
other happy results, make wars to cease in all the world, and bring 
about a universal economic brotherhood of mankind. Free Trade— 
what was called Free Trade, the name is extremely misleading—was 
vaunted as a panacea for all political evils. And Cobden was hailed 
as the precursor of the approaching calico millennium. How seriously 
he took himself in that character, is evident upon well-nigh every 
page of the two volumes in which Mr. John Morley has written the 
life of him. ‘“ In material well-being,” he declared dogmatically— 
and his biographer enthusiastically assents—‘ you have the surest 
foundation for a solid fabric of morality and enlightenment among 
your people.” In opposition to what he regarded as an effete 
superstition, he held that man does live by bread alone—even 
adulterated bread. And his friend, Mr. John Bright, apologised for 
adulteration as a form of competition—the very mainspring of the 
world, according to the orthodox political economists. The cheap 
loaf Cobden regarded as man’s swimmum bonum. 

It did not occur to him that the cheap loaf might be purchased 
too dearly: that it was possible, in the words of the Latin poet— 
with whom, perhaps, he was not intimately acquainted—“ propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas.”” His political ideas were those of the 
counter and the till. Hence his desire to give up India, to cut adrift 
the Colonies, to deplete the army to a shadow, to make of the navy a 
wreck, and to abandon all relations of life to free competition, 
working by the law of demand and supply. Gain was revered by him 
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as “the Master Idol of this realm’’: and to it, everything was to be 
sacrificed. This was the doctrine which Carlyle burlesqued—if indeed 
we may call it a burlesque—with savage irony in his celebrated Pig- 
Propositions, published a few months after Byles’s book. ‘“ Moral evil 
in unattainability of Pig’s-wash ; moral good, attainability of ditto. It 
is the mission of universal Pighood, and the duty of all Pigs, at all 
times, to diminish the quantity of unattainable and increase that of 
attainable. All knowledge and device and effort ought to be directed 
thither and thither only: Pig Science, Pig Enthusiasm, and Devotion 
have this one aim. It is the Whole Duty of Pigs. Quarrelling is 
attended with frightful effusion of the general stock of Hog’s-wash, 
and ruin to large sections of the universal Swine’s trough : wherefore 
let quarrelling be avoided.” But to the vast majority, such satire 
appeared sheer insanity; and the doctrine satirised, the clear conclusion 
of reason, and the simple dictate of common sense. And when Carlyle 
went on to preach very different ideals from the Pig-philosophical— 
Truth, Justice, Eternal Law—to declare that ‘in the meanest mortal 
there lies something nobler than hope of pleasure, recompence, sugar- 
plums of any kind in this world or the next; that difficulty, abnega- 
tion, martyrdom are the a//wrements that act upon the heart of man” ; 
he seemed to them a setter forth of strange gods—as indeed he was. 
Byles approached the matter from another standpoint than the 
transcendental. He went out to encounter the utilitarian giant 
with the simple sling and stone of logic and fact. He took some 
thirty odd of the propositions presented by the popular Political 
Economists and Free Traders, as axiomatic, or self-evident, or clearly 
demonstrated; and subjected them to that close—or, to use his own word 
microscopic—examination, for which his professional habits had so 
specially fitted him. His book madeastirat the time. In asingle year 
it went through eight editions. Then it seems to have suddenly faded 
away from public notice. Twenty years afterwards, a ninth edition was 
published, with his permission, by the Manchester Reciprocity Asso- 
ciation : but it attracted little attention. In the thirty years between 
then and now, oblivion seems to have completely enshrouded it: so 
completely that in Mr. Palgrave’s recently completed Dictionary of 
Political Economy—of which the bibliography is the strong point— 
there is no mention whatever of it, or its author. I came upon it, a 
short time ago, in the library of a country house, and was greatly 
struck by its vigour and acumen; and marvelled that I had never 
heard of it. I wrote about it to a friend, one of the greatest living 
authorities on Social Economics, and very widely read in the literature 
of the subject, and learnt that he was as ignorant of it as I had been. 
“ T did not know the book,” he replied, “and have taken advantage of a 
visit to the British Museum to look it up. I have been struck, as 
you have been, by the soundness of most of it, and especially by the 
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author’s anticipation of views now general, both in politics and among 
economists. I think it is well worth republishing: but there should 
be notes as well as an Introduction.” 

I shall put before my readers some of Mr. Justice Byles’s observa- 
tions which seem especially remarkable as forecasting opinions now 
winning their way into general assent. But first of all I should 
point out that with the precious wheat garnered up in his volume, 
there is a certain admixture of chaff. Or, to change the metaphor, 
the study of Political Economy is beset by what Mr. Devas, in his 
admirable Manual, has aptly called “ Pitfalls” ; and from some of 
these Byles, warily as he walked, did not escape. I am speaking 
especially of the earlier editions of his book. Thus the theory of 
foreign trade originally propounded by him, is certainly open to just 
exception. It involves the fallacy—into which Adam Smith led 
him—that home trade is, purely as a matter of money, several times 
more profitable to a country than foreign; a point upon which Lord 
Hobart and Mr. C. A. Bowring acutely laid stress in a Reply to his 
volume, published soon after its first appearance. Even his later 
editions are by no means free from this fallacy, though in some other 
respects he profited by the animadversions of the authors of the Reply. 
But, indeed, they leave unanswered the greater portion of his work, 
for the simple reason, I suppose, that they found it unanswerable. 
At least, I can think of no other reason, for they were certainly not 
deficient in courage. Thus, they calmly assume the wages fund theory 
as self-evident, and here and there they, as calmly, lay down proposi- 
tions of the most astounding kind in the ew cathedrd manner so much 
affected by the orthodox political economists. For example, at p. 76 
of their book they declare, “ Providence has forbidden by a chain 
of laws, as certain as they are beautiful, the appropriation by the few 
of the gifts intended for the whole human race’”—a Pecksniffian 
platitude of immeasurable inanity, presented as an axiom of science. 

But the wonder is, not that Byles fell into some errors, but that 
with the whole subject of Social Economics so darkened, as it was, by 
words without knowledge, he saw clearly many long-obscured truths. 
There are seven points on which, by way of specimen of his work, I 
shall quote his pregnant and prophetic utterances. I use, of course, 
the last edition. 

I.—First let us hear him upon the let-alone doctrine—/aissez-faire, 
laissez-aller—so much in honour fifty years ago. 


*« One of the most common and invincible fallacies is this—that things are good 
by nature and spoilt by art. So said Rousseau of man as an individual: so many 
still say of human society . .. But it is an error... Man without artificial 
culture, without intellectual, moral, religious education, is a stupid, sensual, 
ferocious and disgusting savage .... 

‘‘ Nor is artificial regulation less necessary to man in the aggregate than to man 
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individually. Life, personal liberty and inviolability, family, property, reputation, 
are guarded by laws, complex and artificial, in proportion to the advanced stage 
of society. Personal injuries, if not entirely prevented, are nearly extirpated, by 
an artificial system of penal sanctions, and further diminished in number and 
intensity by the compensation which in most cases the injured party is entitled 
to exact from the aggressor. The jealous and despotic supervision and enforcement 
of the marriage contract by the state, is the artificial source of the endearing and 
humanising relationships of father and child, brother and sister, of family duties, 
family education, family restraints. Withdraw the interference of the law, leave 
things alone, and families no longer exist, society relapses into barbarism. The 
institution of property, the spring of all industry and improvement, leans entirely 
on an artificial system of laws, civil and criminal, protecting its enjoyment and 
securing its peaceable and certain transmission. 

“The vulgar eye, surveying the surface and admiring the achievements of 
modern society, penetrates not to its anatomy,—to its secret, but complex 
mechanism. Much that is due to art, is attributed to nature. 

“ But a still deeper and steadier insight into the constitution of society, will 
disclose not only artificial political arrangements, but commercial and fiscal ones, 
tending to the virtue, the happiness, the wealth, the power, the grandeur and the 
duration of states. The possibility of such artificial regulations is agreeable to 
analogy and conformable to experience, But both analogy and experience forbid 
the expectation, that increase of wealth and its fair and equitable distribution, by 
the full, various, and permanent employment of the people, will flow from the 
let alone system. On the contrary, there is too much reason to apprehend that the 
natural course of things will here, as elsewhere, be a vicious one ; that the sum 
of national wealth will not increase, as it might be made to increase ; that its 
distribution will be imperfect ; that land will be but half cultivated; that 
employment will be precarious, and wages scanty ; that the bulk of the people 
will not be clothed, fed and housed as they ought to be, and might be.” 


II.—Next take the following extract from his discussion of the 
Colonial question. It ought to be read in exrtenso to be properly 
appreciated. But my citation may serve to convey some conception 
of its vigour and prescience. 


‘“‘ What is the good of the Colonies? say the ultra free-traders? ‘ Give me ships, 
colonies and commerce,’ said the greatest administrative genius of modern times. 
Well does it behove the rulers of the British Empire to see to it that they make 
no mistake in this matter. A mistake here is irreparable. The world is now 
occupied. No more Colonies are to be had. Repentance, and a change of public 
opinion, however soon it may arrive, may yet come too late. Almost within living 
memory, through an indiscretion of our own government, we lost America. 
A little conciliation, and that vast confederacy might at this moment have been 
proud to call themselves members and subjects of an empire encircling the globe. 

‘Steam, as an effectual means of communication by land and sea, has not 
existed twenty years.’ The wonders of the Electric Telegraph have just burst upon 
our astonished sight. Our fashionable, but ephemeral anti-colonial theories, 
modern as they are, are nevertheless older than Iron Highways, Atlantic 
Steamers, and the Electric Telegraph. They therefore leave entirely out of 
their calculations, the connecting and concentrating efficacy of these momentous 
modern discoveries. 

* Steam has transformed the little peddling manufacturing villages of the last 
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century into Manchesters and Birminghams. On towns, and on a small scale, 
such are its effects; on empires, and on a large scale, its effects will be pro- 
portionate. Uniformity in language, manners, opinion, law, government,—. 
simultaneous and concerted action over enormous portions of the earth’s surface, 
hitherto impossible—are now suddenly rendered not only possible, but perfectly 
easy. Time and distance are annihilated. The aggregation of vast masses of 
mankind under one governing power, will minimise the expenses of government, 
consolidate its strength, augment its efficacy, and ensure its duration. We 
already see the approaching shadows of those gigantic confederations which a 
coming age will witness. The two colossal empires that even now loom in the 
distance, are the United States, and Russia. Possibly a third may be descried, 
and a greater than either of the other two, unless it pleases Providence only to 
show us the mighty possible future of Great Britain, and then to dash our 
incipient greatness, by allowing us to persevere in a disintegrating policy, in spite 
of the plainest warnings... 

‘If the vast dominions of the British Crown in both hemispheres do not com- 
pose a state without parallel for greatness and universal prosperity, the fault must 
be in the policy of the Imperial Government. 

“Tt is true the ocean flows between, or rather amongst, the members of this vast 
confederation. But that very ocean is at once the cheapest highway, and would 
be, with a wise policy, the source of maritime strength and greatness equally 
overwhelming and durable. With such an empire, Great Britain is, more than 
ever, Queen of the seas. 

‘* Go to the hall of Greenwich hospital, and see in the pictures that line the 
walls, the more than Roman valvur and contempt of life, to which Great Britain 
owes this imperial greatness. But the names of Blake and Shovel, of Eliott, 
Duncan, Howe, Collingwood, Jervis and Nelson, fall coldly on the ears of an un- 
conscious and ungrateful public. 

‘Their heroism has won for us means of unlimited production, purchase, and 
trade ; with harbours, rivers, ports, and custom-houses under our own control ; 
advantages of which we seem equally insensible and unworthy. We have in- 
curred the cost of acquisition, but refuse to reap the benefit. We prefer to find, 
among foreign nations, hostile tariffs and jealous rivalry. 

“Ts not the closer and closer union of the members of this great family the 
secret of their true policy? ‘Unron 18 STRENGTH,’ should be the guiding star 
of our course. 

The ancient colonial system, though not so dangerous as the modern anti- 
colonial one, is nevertheless not the true and durable one. 

‘The great Lord Chatham was not only a protectionist, but an ultra-protec- 
tionist; jealous even of the colonies. ‘They shall not,’ said he, ‘make so much 
as a nail.’ The ultra-free-traders, on the other hand, wantonly expose the 
colonists to every disadvantage, and allow them no protection against those 
foreigners, who enjoy overwhelming advantages. The colonists are overweighted 
and require to run against thoso who carry no weight. The true policy would 
differ from Lord Chatham’s, for it would treat the colonists as if they inhabited 
an English county ; giving them full liberty to grow and manufacture what they 
pleased. It would differ from the system of the free-traders, for in place of dis- 
advantages it would give them, in common with all their fellow-subjects, an 
advantage in the Imperial markets, and take in return a reciprocal advantage in 
the colonial markets. The first markets in the world, instead of being 
opened as now to all without distinction, would give a preference to British 
subjects. It requires little foresight to perceive how powerfully self-interest 


would have bound the colonies to the mother country, and the mother 


country to the colonies. National pride would have joined with national 
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interest to cement the union. England would not be prouder of her vast 
dominions, than these dominions of the confederation to which they belong, and 
of the royal and imperial head of which they are the members. Full scope in 
every quarter of the globe would be given to Anglo-Saxon energy and enterprise. 
In no long time, not only would the colonial trade of the British Empire be ten 
times what the foreign trade is now, but our external trade, instead of leaning on 
a sandy and precarious foundation, would repose on a solid and enduring one.” 


IIT. In the same spirit he insists—against the blind optimism of 
so-called “ Free ” Trade—upon the necessity of developing national 
resources, and of acclimatising industries. 


‘“‘ There are two sorts of plenty. One sort of plenty is a mere relative plenty, 
where there is more than individual consumers can buy and pay for. Such plenty 
as now exists in an Irish market where the starving poor eye wistfully, but im 
vain, English hats, clothes, shirts, shoes, American flour and Indian meal. This 
mere relative and spurious sort of plenty, free importations and one-sided free- 
trade may tend to create; and doubly, for they at the same time tend to diminish. 
and destroy the means of purchase. 

“But another, and a much better sort of plenty, is an abundance at onee 
absolute and accessible ; when there is as much as the masses want, combined with 
accessibility ; when there is enough for the multitude, and the multitude ean get 
at it and enjoy it. 

‘* This is the sort of plenty at which Governments should aim: this is the only 
plenty by which the masses profit. But this plenty depends on the means of 
purchase enjoyed by the multitude ; their means of purchase depend on their full 
and various productive employment-—on their producing as much as possible at 
both ends of the exchange. 

‘* Production at both ends of the exchange creates at once not mere relative 
plenty, but absolute abundance on both sides, and the means of purchase on both 
sides. If you produce on one side only, you sacrifice half your abundance; you 
are dependent on the capricious and variable extent of a foreign market not under 
your own control; and you are subject to a periodical check and glut. Produce 
at both ends, and in due proportion, and what would otherwise cause a check and 
a glut will but augment the means of purchase, as well as the overflowing and 
superabounding plenty. You have at once abundance combined with accessibility. 
An universal glut is, as M. Say has well demonstrated, an impossibility. Sup- 
pose that in this country wheat, raw cotton, wool and timber could be produced 
in abundance as unlimited as knives and pocket-handkerchiefs, who does not 
see that the consequence is, not a glut, but an enormous consumption, immediate 
plenty and ease of circumstances, for the whole population all round ? 

‘* Nay, suppose we had on the other side of us, no further distant than Ireland, 
another country as large as Ireland, unoccupied, able to grow not only wheat, wool 
and timber enough, but cotton enough, and sugar enough, and all other tropieal 
productions enough, to supply all our deficiencies. Again, there is at once inn- 
mediate abundance, and ease of circumstances. 

‘‘ But we actually already Aave this imaginary Ireland. Steam has brought our 
own Colonies, and therein timber and wool, our sugar, and cotton, and corn- 
growing provinces, almost as near to us, as Ireland once was. 

“Moreover the real Ireland is half waste ; England but imperfectly, and partially 
cultivated; some of Scotland actually laid down to waste every year. But the 
resources of the East and West Indies and Canada, are not only not developed, 
but some of them positively discouraged. 

“ The means of producing on both sides of the exchange,—the means of pro- 
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ducing all things, and in all climates,—the means of producing plenty in the 
best, fullest, richest sense of the word—we already have, plenty not only to satisfy 
the wants of all, but plenty to confer on all the means of purchase. Plenty, 
unlimited, permanent, universal. 

“But we are ‘‘ magnas inter opes inopes.” Our theories blind, paralyse, and 
starve us,” 


IV. Most remarkable, too, is a passage in which he anticipates 
the modern doctrine of the national gain from high wages. 


‘Every increase in the rate of wages enormously increases the power of the 
BULK OF THE NATION to consume, and pay for what they consume. It creates a 
new and enormous demand. It creates a new and immense home-market. An 
increase of but a shilling a day in the average wages of the working-classes, 
would amount to forty or fifty millions sterling a year, or more. It increases 
their effective demand to that extent. It creates a new market to such an extent 
as would almost compensate for the loss of our whole export trade. So, on the 
other hand, a decrease in the wages of labour, to the extent of a shilling a day, 
diminishes the market which the expenditure of the labouring-classes creates, to 
the extent of forty or fifty millions a year or more. What is wanting to increase 
production and augment capital? MARKETS,—EXTENSIVE AND INSATIABLE 
MARKETS. These are the one thing needful. But extensive and insatiable markets 
are exactly what a better remuneration of the working-classes will supply. 
What! it will be said, are both to gain ? masters and work-people too? Yes! 
both are to gain. Infinitely more work will be done, and what is done will be 
better done. The secret is this. MORE INDUSTRY BEING EMPLOYED MORE 
WEALTH WILL BE CREATED. THE PRODUCING FORCES OF THE NATION WILL BE 
EFFECTUALLY DEVELOPED. The annual produce of the land and labour of the 
kingdom will be prodigiously augmented. There will, therefore, be more to divide 
‘between profit and wages. Masters will have more, as well as workmen. The 
funds which employ labour will be augmented, not diminished. 

“There will be at once more for all, and it will be better distributed amongst 
ail.” 


V. When Byles wrote there were two doctrines especially dear to 
the orthodox political economists: the Wages Fund doctrine—which, 
as we saw just now, the authors of Reply to him assumed as self- 
evident—and the Malthusian doctrine. He clearly perceived the 
fallacy of both. 


“The two following propositions constitute the theory of the anti-popula- 
tionists. . . 

‘ First, that the increase of mankind proceeding in a geometrical progression, 
while the increase of the means of subsistence advances only in an arithmetical 
progression, population increases faster than subsistence. 

‘«Secondly, that the price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is, to 
use the words of Mr. Malthus, ‘a most important political barometer, expressing 
clearly the wants of the society respecting population.’ In other words, that 
the increase of a population will be in proportion to its comfortable circum- 
stances. 

‘But it is now difficult to reconcile the first position with well-known 
FAIS. « os 
* Both protectionists and free-traders agree in this, that since the days of 
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Malthus,’ however the population may have augmented, the means of producing 
and acquiring food have been augmented not only in an equal, but in an infinitely 
greater degree. 

‘* Now look at all other material things besides food. The difficulty is not to 
produce, but the difficulty seems now to be, not to over-produce. Steam, and 
mechanical power, with chemical agencies, have laid the riches of all nature at 
our feet in inexhaustible profusion. . . . . 

“* But the second position, that the rate of wages governs the rate of increase, 
and that the increase of a population is therefore in proportion to its comfortable 
circumstances, is quite as irreconcilable with established facts. 

“Comfort, and a station in life, we find beget prudence. Poverty produces 
recklessness. The middle and upper classes do not breed like the lowest. Few 
populations multiply like the most wretched Irish. 

‘* There is nothing, therefore, in a true theory of population to scare either 
governments or benevolent individuals from persevering endeavours to better the 
condition, and raise the remuneration of the lowest class. On the contrary, there 
is everthing to encourage such philanthropical endeavours. It is the truest, 
soundest policy. 

‘* In the wynds of Glasgow, and cellars of Liverpool, population multiplies as 
fast as anywhere else. And what a population! The moral degradation, deepas 
it is, is not deeper than the physical deterioration of the fathers and mothers of 
the coming race. 

‘. . . . nequiores mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 


“We have thought it worth while to improve the breed of oxen, sheep, and 
pigs. Our sleek and comely animals seem another race from the lean and long- 
legged creatures of France. But there is reason to fear that the reverse operation 
as to human creatures is proceeding in the great cities of both countries. ..... 
There is no reason to fear an increase of population. But there is great reason to 
fear the increase of a population morally depraved and physically deteriorated. 


VI. Very full of sound sense are his remarks on the labour of able- 
bodied paupers. They should be read in their entirety. But the 
brief extracts from them which are all that I can here present, will, 
I think, indicate their true value. 


‘<* Don’t undertake to employ the able-bodied pauper productively’: so say the 
strictest sect—the Pharisees of Political Economy. ‘ Set the poor on work,’ says. 
the statute of Elizabeth. But the political economists have been some time in 
power, and what have we seen in England and Ireland? The work of the poor 
taken from them and given to foreign labourers, and foreign artisans. The market 
which their expenditure would create, no longer an English market, but a foreign 
one, from which we are shut out. In both England and Ireland have been 
erected buildings called workhouses, because no work is to be done there, but 
which have been more properly called coops, in which the able-bodied and 
necessitous poor are, on principle, imprisoned and kept idle. The public must, 
and do maintain the able-bodied pauper, but refuse to employ him actively and 
productively. The public is in the situation of a man who should be bound 
to pay wages to 1,000 labourers, whether they work or not. Everything which 
these labourers could produce would, under the circumstances, be a saving of loss ; 
that is, a pure gain to him. In the meantime the numbers of unemployed poor, 
and the annual value they unproductively consume, fearfully augment. There 
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stand the idle, starving uneducated paupers, amidst wealth more than fabulous, 
an exceeding great army. . . . The remedy [is] already proposed by the statute 
of Elizabeth—that the power which relieves should employ—should give relief 
for systematic hard work and really useful and disciplined labour. 

“This scheme, though it had long been abandoned in deference to theorists, 
must be resumed. It has been justified by experience. It is now more than 
ever needed. It is practical, profitable, and unobjectionable. . . . Arterial 
drainage, reclamation of arable lands in the three kingdoms on a large scale, ports, 
harbours of refuge, and a thousand other useful public works of various sorts 
afford a boundless field for employment. All this is yet more practical and 
profitable than ever, for railways have mobilised our poor. ... 

“The systematic and productive employment of paupers is one of the means 
which will hereafter be used to raise the wages and sustain the position of the 
independent labourer, while it will at the same time augment the funds out of 
which all industry is supported. 

“What remains to prevent?) The old sophism :—AlIl this is artificial. It is 
not the natural state of things. That must be best. Is it best? Look around 
you!” 


VII. But I have well-nigh reached my limits. I can find room 
only for a few of Byles’s observations on the sophism—so cherished by 
the Manchester School, and so widely popular when he wrote— War 
and invasion are but dangers of the past.” 


‘“‘ The authors of our new commercial policy do not deprecate war without very 
good reason. It will wake up the nation to the stern reality that it has become 
dependent on a victory at sea for its bread and meat ; that from a naval defeat 
flows at once an inundation of horrors, inevitable, universal, indescribable. No 
one can answer for the excesses of popular indignation and vengeance. 

“But in the meantime the nation is rocked to sleep with the comfortable 
assurance that there will never be any more wat. 

** Would to God it were so! 

“ But human nature, and human passions and depravity, are ever the same. 
Those who, despising the authentic and unvarying record of three thousand 
years, legislate on the assumption that human nature is changed, and that there 
will now at last be no more war, are like those who build villas and towns on the 
slopes of Etna or Vesuvius. Thirty or forty years of treacherous silence and 
serenity have obliterated the recollection and the dread of the subterraneous 
thunder, the mid-day darkness, and the glowing lava and cinders...... 

“The principles of human nature, which, from the commencement of 
authentic history, have periodically and invariably produced wars, remain the 
same, National pride and resentment, the scrupulosity of national honour, the 
love of novelty and excitement in the public, the domestic difficulties of statesmen, 
the undue preponderance in other nations of the democratic element, knowing 
little and acting intemperately, are a dormant but fulminating compound, which 
may at any moment explode in an unexpected and universal war. 

‘* War is of all calamities the greatest. But seeing that it has been so long and 
so often permitted, we may reverently suppose that it is not without its permanent 
uses in the economy of Divine Providence, and therefore may be permitted again. 
It does not, after all, cause a single death that would not otherwise have happened. 
Which, on an average, is the worst, death in the field, or the dying strife of the 
natural death-bed? War is the theatre of great talents and great virtues. The 
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vain theories, the Epicurean principles, the luxurious and enervating habits of 
peace, perish together. The storm clears the atmosphere, and the moral health 
of nations is renovated. 

“ But if war be the greatest of calamities even to a nation well prepared, what 
will it be when the storm bursts suddenly on a nation unprepared, and dependent 
for its existence on the arrangements of peace ? 

‘*¢ Quique creditur in arte sua,’ is a maxim no less of common prudence than of 
common Jaw. Address then the question to your military and naval authorities, 
They tell you that steam has now thrown a bridge across the English Channel. 
The greatest military authority now living, if not the greatest that ever lived, 
tells you that an undisciplined multitude, even of Englishmen, in the presence of 
modern military science, is just so much gun-carrion. 

“One of your greatest naval authorities, Lord Dundonald, tells you, that supposed 
dangers of landing, and even fortified coasts, are no defence at all; that your 
true and only external defence is the old-fashioned one—the overwhelming and 
ubiquitous offensive efficacy of a military marine, which shall again sweep, as it 
has before swept, your enemies off the seas. 

These are the solemn warnings of England’s most illustrious sons! But we 
prefer prophets that prophesy smooth things, On military and naval affairs we 
have the happiness to possess much greater authorities than naval or military 
men !” 


It would really almost seem as if Byles, “ rapt into future times,” 
had seen a vision of our “ Committee of National Defence.” 


W. S. Litty. 











THE “ FORTNIGHTLY ”—A RETROSPECT. 
1865-1901. 


“ Tle success of Reviews, of which our own was the first English type, marks 
a very considerable revolution in the intellectual habits of the time. They have 
brought abstract discussion from the library down to the parlour, and from the 
ceriovs student down to the first man in the street.’,—Mr. John Morley in his 
Valedictory as Editor of the FORTNIGHTLY, October, 1882. 


A 


How did the Forrnicut.y take being? 

It might appear from a remark in its prospectus that it was sug- 
gested by the Rerwe des Deux Mondes. At all events that model 
occurred to the immediate founders—George Henry Lewes, Anthony 
Trollope, and Frederic Chapman. But this was the stage of realisa- 
tion, and for that of actual conception we must go to Anthony 
Trollope’s account, in an article which he wrote following the death 
of George Henry Lewes. 


“ Early in the year 1865 a few men, better, perhaps, acquainted with literature 
than trade, conceived the idea—an idea by no means new—of initiating a literary 
‘organ ’ which should not only be good in its literature, but strictly impartial 
and absolutely honest . . . we would get the best literature we could, and pay 
well for what we got, whether good or bad. We would be thoroughly eclectic, 
opening our columns to all opinions. We would in all cases require the signa- 
ture of the author for open publication, and we would think more of reputation: 
than of profit. The enterprise was to belong to a Company ‘ Limited,’ which 
was duly formed, and was to be published by a publisher whose property in it 
was to be confined to the share which he might hold.” 


The first difficulty of the undertaking, as Anthony Trollope 
regarded it, was to find an editor well equipped for the task to be 
confronted. George Henry Lewes was named, but while he lent alk 
his heart to the proposal, he doubted his power to give sufficient of 
his strength. This frailty of physique was an obstacle that could not 
be argued away, but eventually Lewes agreed to accept the post. 
He did so at Trollope’s urgency. No doubt it was Lewes’s pen that 
framed the prospectus already alluded to; but anyhow it is a 
document on which any review might be content to rest its traditions. 
One or two clauses ought to be quoted from it, since they indicate 
with great clearness what the Forrnicutiy was meant to be, and 
where it was new fashioned. 


“It will address the cultivated readers of all classes by its treatment of topics 
epecially interesting to each; and it is hoped that the latitude which will be 
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given to the expression of individual opinion may render it acceptable to a very 
various public. 

‘* As one means of securing the best aid of the best writers on questions of 
literature, art, science, philosophy, finance, and politics generally, we propose to 
remove all those restrictions of party and of editorial ‘consistency’ which in 
other journals hamper the full and free expression of opinion ; and we shall ask 
each writer to express his Own views and sentiments with all the force of sin- 
cerity. He will never be required to express the views of an editor or of a party. 
He will not be asked to repress opinions or sentiments because they are dis- 
tasteful to an editor, or inconsistent with what may have formerly appeared in 
the review. 

“‘ He will be asked to say what he really thinks and really feels ; to say it on 
his own responsibility, and to leave its appreciation to the public.” 


Two courses, it was pointed out, were open to an effective journal 
in discussing questions that have an agitating influence, which admit 
of diversity of aspects, upon which men feel deeply and think 
variously. One was to become the organ of a party and to maintain 
a vigilant consistency which would secure the intensive force gained 
by limitation. The other was to withdraw from all such limitations 
and rely on the extensive force to be gained from a wide and liberal 
range. 


“The latter course will be ours. Every party has its organ. The Forr- 
NIGHTLY REVIEW will seek its public amid all parties. It must not be under- 
stood from this that the review is without its purpose or without a consistency of 
its own ; but the consistency will be one of tendency, not of doctrine; and the 
purpose will be that of aiding progress in all directions. The review will be 
liberal, and its liberalism so thorough as to include great diversity of individual 
opinion within its catholic unity of purpose. 

“ This is avowedly an experiment. National culture and public improvement 
really take place through very various means, and under very different guidance. 
Men never altogether think alike, even when they act in unison. In the Forrt- 
NIGHTLY REVIEW we shall endeavour to further the cause of progress by illumi- 
nation from many minds. We shall encourage, rather than repress, diversity of 
opinion, satisfied if we can secure the higher uniformity which results from 
the constant presence of sincerity and talent.” 


So the Fortnicut_y was launched, a “new departure” in the 
realm of reviews and quarterlies, a literary venturer in strange seas. 
No party, but a free platform! This was the fresh cry that 15th of 
May, 1865, when the first number appeared. In the years to follow, 
reviews on kindred lines, the Contemporary in 1866, the Nineteenth 
in 1877, the Nationa/ in 1883, arrived to join in the campaign and 
make it triumphant. Yet a shrewd Edinburgh publisher, himself 
the editor of a famous magazine, once said to Mr. Morley, about 
George Henry Lewes, that he had always thought highiy of his 
judgment “ until he had taken up the senseless notion of a magazine 
with signed articles and open to both sides of every question.” 

The title of the Fortnicutty explained itself; the review was to 
appear on the Ist and 15th of each month, the price two shillings. 
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II. 


The opening article was one of a series on the English Constitution, 
by Mr. Walter Bagehot, of whom Mr. Morley wrote later: “ Though 
himself extremely cool and sceptical about political improvement of 
every sort, he took abundant interest in more ardent friends. 
Perhaps it was that they amused him; in return his good-natured 
ironies put them wholesomely on their mettle.”” Then came the two 
opening chapters of Anthony Trollope’s story, ‘“‘ The Belton Estate,” 
for fiction was in the programme of the Forrnicutiy, and there has 
ever remained. It is noteworthy that the only number to which 
George Eliot appears to have contributed was this one, although 
George Henry Lewes remained editor for nearly two years. She 
discussed “The Influence of Rationalism,’ dpropos of Mr. Lecky’s 
History of the Rise and Infiuence of the Spirit of Rationalism 
in Europe. Again, in the department of the review devoted to 


* Notices of New Books” she criticised Owen Jones’s Grammar of 


Ornament. Lewes, himself, contributed a couple of articles, one 
entitled, “‘The Heart and the Brain,” the other, “ Principles of 
Success in Literature,” besides helping George Eliot, Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave, and Mr. John Dennis, with the “ Book Notices.” Then 
Sir John Herschel wrote ‘‘On Atoms,” Mr. Frederic Harrison on 
“The Ironmasters’ Trade Union,” a very long article; the Hon. 
Leicester Warren on Mr. Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, and 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway, of President Lincoln as he recollected him. 
Add a chronicle of “Public Affairs,” which, like the “ Notes on 
Books,” reminds us of how few “ original features” remain for 
discovery by editors, and you have the Forrnicur.y, as it stepped 
into Piccadilly, where the firm of Chapman and Hall were then 
located, and into the world of letters. 

But the advertisements have been forgotten, which they should 
not be, because they also hold up the glass to the mid-Victorian 
period. Glancing through these advertisements we find Mr. 
Carlyle’s new work, The History of Frederick the Great, announced, 
and side by side Mr. Charles Dickens’s tale, Our Mutual Friend, to be 
completed in twelve monthly parts. Anthony Trollope, most 
lavish of writers, was in freshly bound boards on the counters of 
the booksellers, as well as in the maiden pages of the FortniGHutty. 
Charles Lever was pouring out his sparkling brew of Irish life and 
character; and George Augustus Sala, Edmund Yates, Henry 
Kingsley, ‘“ Ouida,’ and a score more, were, by token of these 
advertisements, in the full flight of work. On the first page of 
advertisements in the Forrnicutty is intimation of Atalanta tn 
Calydon: A Tragedy, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. The advertise- 
ment parades a “ press notice,” wherein those who thought of buying 
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Mr. Swinburne’s volume were assured that “as the work of a new 
poet it is surprising.” 

Throughout his editorship George Henry Lewes wrote frequently, 
for the most part on literary topics, and in editorial Causeries. 
Who became contributors, besides those already mentioned? 
Tyndall, Huxley, Freeman, Captain Burton, Lord Houghton, Lord 
Lytton, Professor Bain, Professor Beesley, Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
Mr. Alfred Austin, Professor Gardiner, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. 
John Morley—the list can only be sampled at random. It alone was 
a convincing answer to the plea of the old order, that little could 
be expected of a review which did not take sides, and let its con- 
tributors sign their articles. Said George Henry Lewes in his 
farewell Causerie :— 


‘That we have been enabled to bring together men so various in opinion and 
so distinguished in power, has been mainly owing to the principle adopted of 
allowing each writer perfect freedom ; which could only have been allowed under 
the condition of personal responsibility. 

“The question of signing articles had long been debated ; it has now been tested. 
The arguments in favour of it were mainly of a moral order; the arguments 
against it, while admitting the morality, mainly asserted its inexpediency. The 
question of expediency has, I venture to say, been materially enlightened by the 
success of the review.” 


The “ Sacred principle of the Anonymous ” was thus assailed, and 
the ancient fastness carried. At least things were moving that way, 
for we get this measured estimate from Anthony Trollope, “I think 
it may be granted that the review has done very much towards 
introducing the French system of adding the signatures of the 
authors to magazine writing.” A high success in the literary sense, 
what had been its fortune in a commercial sense? ‘There also 
Anthony Trollope, in his brisk fashion, affords us information : 


“ Financially, as a Company, we failed altogether. We spent the few thousands 
we had collected among us, and then made over the then almost valueless copy- 
right of the review to the firm of publishers which now owns it. Such failure 
might have been predicted of our money venture, without much sagacity, from 
the first. But yet much was done. 

“While our funds were gradually disappearing, the periodical was obtaining 
acknowledgment and character. That dream of eclecticism had to pass away. 
No review can stand long which shall be colourless. It must be either with, or 
must be against, some recognised set of opinions, either as to religion, politics, 
philosophy, or other subject of commandiag interest.” 


These remarks, however they may bear upon the early history 
of the Forrnicut y, take us to its second editorship, that of Mr. John 
Morley. George Henry Lewes resigned, feeling that he was bound 
to husband what strength he had, for philosophy and the pursuit of 
his own literary work. Note also that the Review had become a 
monthly with the issue of October Ist, 1866, though the formal 
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announcement, kept in use for a long time, only said, ‘‘ The publication 
on the 15th is for the present suspended.” 


ITI. 


With the number of January, 1867, the present series of the 
FortNIGHTLY was started, the price being raised from a florin to 
half-a-crown. Mr. John Morley now took the Editor’s chair, and 
was to be there for fifteen years—grande mortalis aevi spatium, as 
he has said himself. If only for that reason, and because the 
FortNicHTLy was in the warmth of his heart, his reign calls for 
rather a detailed record. 

An editor of a review of great eminence once said to Mr. Morley 
that he regarded himself as equal in importance to twenty-five members 
of Parliament. In recording this, Mr. Morley remarked, within 
brackets and with a sly humour, that for his own part he took a 
slightly more modest view. To look back, however, is to perceive 
very clearly, what must have been felt at once, that Mr. Morley 
stamped the Forrnicutiy with his own personality. ‘It must be 
admitted of the review as it now works,” Anthony Trollope tells us of 
Mr. Morley’s editorship, “that it is very much with, and also very 
much against, certain views on matters of commanding interest. Our 
present editor is a man of opinions too far settled to admit of eclectic 
principles in literature.” The Fortnicut iy in Mr. Morley’s hands, 
is best described in his own words, taken from the “ Valedictory ” 
of 1882 :— 


“‘Though it has been open, so far as editorial goodwill was concerned, to 
opinions from many sides, the review has unquestionably gathered round it some 
of the associations of sect. What that sect is, people have found it difficult to 
describe with anything like precision. 

“For a long time it was the fashion to label the review as Comtist, and it 
would be singularly ungrateful to deny that it has had no more effective contri- 
butors than some of the best known disciples of Comte. By-and-bye it was felt 
that this was too narrow. It was nearer the truth to call it the organ of 
Positivists in the wider sense of that designation. But even this would not 
cover many directly political articles that have appeared in our pages, and made 
a mark in their time. 

“The memorable programme of Free Labour, Free Land, Free Schools, Free 
Church, had nothing at all Positivist about it. Nor could that programme, and 
many besides from the same pen and others, be compressed nnder the nickname 
of academic Liberalism. There was too strong a flavonr of action for the academic 
and the philosophic. This passion for a label, after all, is an infirmity.”’ 


There we have a saying which Mr. Morley would probably be 
willing to repeat, at the beginning of a new century, in another 
connection. ‘“ Yet.people justly perceived,” he went on about the 
Fortnicutiy, as he shaped its course, “ that there seemed to be 


certain undefinable concurrence among writers coming from different 
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schools and handling very different subjects.”’ So far as the review had 
been specially identified with one set of opinions more than another, 
it had been due to the fact that a certain dissent from received 
theologies had been found in company with new ideas of social and 
political reform. 


‘This suspicious combination at one time aroused considerable anger. The 
notion of anything like an intervention of the literary and scientific class in 
political affairs touched a certain jealousy which is always to be looked for in the 
positive and practical man. They think as Napoleon did of men of letters and 
savans: ‘Oe sont des coquettes avec lesquelles il faut entretenir un commerce 
de galanterie, et dont il ne faut jamais songer 4 faire ni sa femme ni son ministre.’ 
Men will listen to your views about the Unknowable with a composure that 
instantly disappears if your argument comes too near to the rates and taxes.’’ 


It was amusing, as one read the newspapers of 1882, to 
think that fifteen years earlier a powerful defence of Trade Unions, 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison, had caused the Fortnicutty to be 
regarded as an incendiary publication. Some articles that appeared 
in it on national education were thought to indicate a deliberate plot 
for suppressing the Holy Scriptures in the land! Extravagant mis- 
judgment of that kind had passed away. 


“ But it was far from being a mistake to suppose that the line taken here by 
many writers did mean that there was a new Radicalism in the air, which went a 
good deal deeper than fidgeting about an estimate or the amount of the Queen’s 
contribution to her own taxes. Time has verified what was serious in those early 
apprehensions. 

“Principles and aims are coming into prominence in the social activity of 
to-day which would hardly have found a hearing twenty years ago ; and it would 
be sufficient justification for the past of our review if some writers in it had been 
instrumental in the process of showing how such principles and aims meet the 
requirements of the new time.”’ 


The personal note has been evident—very attractively evident— 
once or twice in these extracts from Mr. Morley, designed to show on 
his authority how he edited and regarded the Review. That note 
rings clear again in the following : 


“ Reformers must always be open to the taunt that they find nothing in the 
world good enough for them. ‘You write,’ said a popular novelist, to one of 
this unthanked tribe, ‘as if you believed that everything is bad.’ ‘ Nay,’ said the 
other, ‘ but I do believe that everything might be better.’ 

‘Such a belief naturally breeds a spirit which the easy-goers of the world resent 
as a spirit of ceaseless complaint and scolding. Hence our Liberalism here has 
eften been taxed with being ungenial, discontented, and even querulous. But 
such Liberals will wrap themselves in their own virtue, remembering the 
cheering apophthegm that ‘those who are dissatisfied are the sole benefactors of 
the world.’ ”’ 


So much for the spirit and mission of the Fortnigurty in Mr. 
Morley’s consulship: things which it is well to understand because 
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of their effect on the contemporary world of English affairs, especially 
in helping to create the “ New Radicalism.” As to the conduct of 
the review in a purely literary sense, there also we can quote Mr. 
Morley : 

“‘ Personally J have attached less stern importance to signature as an unvarying 
rule than did my predecessor ; though even he was compelled by obvious considera- 
tions of convenience to make his chronique of current affaizs anonymous. Our 
practice has been signature as the standing order, occasionally suspended in favour 
of anonymity when there seemed to be sufficient reason. On the whole it may be 
said that the change from anonymous to signed articles has followed the course 
of most changes. It has not led to one half either of the evils or of the advantages 
that its advocates and its opponents foretold.” 


IV. 

George Henry Lewes, he of the “ vivacious intelligence,” remained 
cordially interested in the fortunes of the review. We find him 
strengthening Mr. Morley’s hand with one article after another, and 
no doubt often calling at the old office for a gossip. Anthony 
Trollope sketches Lewes to the life, as one fancies, when he says that 
his clothes—the velvet coat and the rest of the outward garniture,— 
helped to make him a man peculiarly pleasant to the eye, in 
conversation. 


‘No one could say that he was handsome. The long bushy hair, and the thin 
cheeks, and the heavy moustache, joined as they were, alas! almost always toa 
look of sickness, were not attributes of beauty. But there was a brilliance in his 
eye, which was not to be tamed by any sickness, by any suffering, which overcame 
all other feeling on looking at him. 

“T have a portrait of him, a finished photograph, which he gave me some years 
since, in which it would seem as though his face had blazed up suddenly as it 
often would do, in strong indignation against the vapid vauntings of some 
literary pseudo-celebrity. But the smile would come again, and before the anger 
of his sarcasm had had half a minute’s play, the natural drollery of the man, the 
full overflowing love of true humour, would overcome himself, and make us love 
the poor satirised sinner for the sake of the wit his sin had created.” 


Then John Stuart Mill showed the warmest interest in the review 
from the moment when Mr. Morley took it up. This, the latter tells 
us, was partly because of the friendship with which Mill honoured 
him, but much more because he wished to encourage what was, at the 
time, the only attempt to conduct a periodical on the principles of 
free discussion and personal responsibility. ‘Time,’ wrote Mr. 
Morley, eighteen years ago, “has done something to impair the 
philosophical reputation and the political celebrity of J. S. Mill, but 
it cannot alter the affectionate memory in which some of us must 
always hold his wisdom and goodness, his rare union of moral ardour 
with a calm and settled mind.” Bagehot, Cairnes the political 
economist, and Clifford the mathematician, were al] among Mr. 
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Morley’s early contributors. The last named, on one occasion, wrote 
a Fortnicutzy article of eighteen pages, at a single sitting which 
lasted from a quarter to ten in the evening till nine the following 
morning. The pen of Mr. Meredith went actively, at the behest of 
Mr. Morley, and Meredithians might pick out many a book review 
-——essay and review in one—from the far back numbers of the 
Forrnicutrty. When the editor left England on a visit to America 
in the autumn of 1867, Mr. Meredith—so it has been understood, 
anyhow—took the editorial chair. Perhaps the December number is 
proof positive of the thing, for it contains “ Lines to a Friend 
Visiting America,” by Mr. Meredith. It is the going over-sea of 
“One of my dearest whom I trust,’ and this far-flung verse goes 
with him “ o’er the western rounds ” :— 


** We send our worthiest: can no less, 
If we would now be read aright— 
To that great people who may bless 
Or curse mankind ; they have the might.’”’ 


Between the years 1875 and 1878, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
to whom some already looked as “the rising hope of the stern, 
unbending” Radicals, was a frequent contributor to the Forr- 
nicutLy. He wrote on the larger Radical questions, as instanced 
in Free Schools, and Mr. Morley’s subsequent reference to the rise 
of the New Radicalism is to be read in relation to this propaganda. 
The New Science, as proclaimed by leaders like Huxley and Tyndall, 
also had its place in the same hospitable pages. A paper from 
Huxley’s pen, “On the Physical Basis of Life,” made a sensation 
when it appeared in February, 1869. Another paper on the subject 
of evolution was by Mr. Arthur Balfour, against whose name in the 
file of the Review there stands a discussion of the Indian Civil 
Service. To turn over that file is to find an array of articles by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, mostly, as might be supposed, on the subject 
of his great system of philosophy. Again, we have the Pre- 
Raphaelites, of Rossetti and Burne-Jones and Bell Scott, as well as 
of Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Meredith. Nonconformity was given its 
full voice, but, indeed, taking the mere test of names, to what phase 
of work or thought did Mr. Morley not give the opportunity of print ? 
Newman, Manning, Mazzini, Freeman, Walter Pater, William Morris, 
Henry Morley, Max Miller, Symonds, Congreve—that is the kind of 
contributors’ gallery which opens out. 

To it Mr. Morley appealed when the Saturday Review, on one 
occasion, charged his Forrnicutty with being the “ effective and 
consistent organ of the followers of Comte.” This Mr. Morley would 
not admit, remarking, “The writer probably said this in good faith, 
simply repeating a careless and wholly unwarranted hearsay, in a 
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particularly definite and unwarrantable form.” Already we have had 
his definition of what Positivism was, and was not, in his programme 
of editorship. THis retort upon the Saturday is merely mentioned 
as an incident in the history of a review which, as Mr. Morley 
pointed out, professed itself in every advertisement to be “ An organ 
for the expression of many and various minds.”” Stevenson was one 
of these, and as he wrote little outside his books, a word about one of 
his articles—there were only two, the second a review of Lytton’s 
Fubles in Song—may be acceptable. In the Forrnicurry of April, 
1881, he writes on the morality of the profession of letters, being 
induced to this by those who seemed to favour a “penny wise 
and virtue foolish spirit.” He pleaded eloquently that the mission 
of the writer was before all else, and sketched the high-road to the 
true heights of literature, in the following sentences :— 


“ A lad, for some liking to the jingle of words, betakes himself to letters for 
his life ; by-and-bye, when he learns more gravity, he finds that he has chosen 
better than he knew ; that if he earns little, he is earning it'amply ; that if he 
receives a small wage, he is in a position to do considerable services ; that it isin 
his power, in some small measure, to protect the oppressed and to defend the 
truth. So kindly is the world arranged, such great profit may arise from a small 


degree of human reliance on oneself, and such, in particular, is the happy star of 


this trade of writing, that it should combine pleasure and profit to both parties, 
and be at once agreeable, like fiddling, and useful, like good preaching.’’ 


The Fortnicntiy’s chronicle of “ Public Affairs,” which George 
Henry Lewes started, was continued throughout his editorship, and 
for some time afterwards. Mr. Frederic Harrison was responsible 
for the last half-dozen or so of these chronicles, signing his name to 
them. The feature was dropped in 1875. Rather, it would be 
correct to say that, with a breath, it passed into a survey of “ Home 
and Foreign Affairs.’’ Composed of two sections, coming from two 
writers, this contained a criticism of the more significant incidents of 
each month at home and abroad. 

To be useful, such criticism had to be systematic and directed by 
fixed principles, so a certain consistency was maintained in this 
section. The body of the review, however, remained as freely open 
as it had always been to the advocacy of various views. The survey 
of “Home and Foreign Affairs” began in 1876, three years after 
Mr. Edmund Gosse—he signed himself “E. W.” in those days 
instead of the now familiar ‘“‘ Edmund ’”—had in the Fortnicuriy 
“discovered” Ibsen to the English people. Apparently Mr. Gosse’s 
article was the first on the genius-gifted Norwegian to be published in 
thiscountry. He told what he knew of Ibsen, and then set out to deal 
with his three great satires. “ Love’s Comedy, Brand, and Pecr Gynt,” 
he said, “despite their varied plots, form a great satiric trilogy, 
perhaps for sustained vigour of expression, for affluence of execution, 
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and for brilliance of dialogue, the greatest of modern times.’”’ He 
prophesied that “sooner or later they would win for their author the 
homage of Europe.” Giving specimens, evidently translated by 
himself, of the volumes, Mr. Gosse made a remark to which a thread 
of literary history can be traced back :— 


“It was a white day for me when I first took Brand into my hands in the 
Janguor of a summer's day in Trondjeim, and I may trust that some competent 
translator will one day set these books before my countrymen in an English 
<lress.”’ 

M. Rochefort wrote in French for Mr. Morley, and was printed in 
French ; among the verse of the Review were Matthew Arnold’s 
charming poems on the death of his two dogs, “ Geist’s Grave” and 
« Kaiser Dead!” 

To add that the author of Diderot, Rousseau, and Voltaire was also 
the author of frequent articles in his own Review, is almost un- 
necessary. 


Ns 


In the autumn of 1882 Mr. John Morley hinded over the editor- 
ship of the Forrntcutiy to Mr. T. H. 8. Escott. He held it for 
ver three years, when his health compelled him to resign. No 
immediate appointment was made, the hope being that he might be 
able to return ; and meanwhile Major Arthur Griffiths conducted the 
Review. Mr. Frank Harris issued his first number in August, 1886 ; 
in November, 1894, the present editorship began. 

The flag has been kept flying on the policy of the open door—all 
the “‘isms”’ have been welcome when they have had anything worth 
saying. A powerful monthly is now most powerful as a search- 
light, as a speaking gallery of thought and affairs. It has its 
traditions, its associations, its clear aims, but not a policy so-called. 
The “ great anonymous” has not disappeared, and this suggests a 
change which is specially worthy of attention. It is that within 
recent years the element of fresh information, bearing upon actual 
events, has more and more gone to the making of review articles. 
Often those best able to throw the light of fact upon events, would 
be prevented from doing so, if they had to sign their names. Thus 
the anonymous writer has found a new mission, and the fruit of it has 
been evident scores of times in these pages. 

“Who is E. B. Lanin?” The mystery remains, but “ E. B. 
Lanin’s” articles on Russia and Russian administration sent various 
numbers of the Forrnicutiy into various editions. This was in no 
Wise owing to the demand from Russia itself, though indeed that might 
have been considerable ; only the Review was firmly interdicted by the 
censor. How “FE. B. Lanin” collected his information in Russia, 
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how he contrived to get it into the hands of the printers in London, 
how he must have been sought for by the Russian authorities— 
all that, perhaps, would make a story-book. Once a review article 
was a fireside thing, a product of study, scholarship, thought, and so 
it may be to-day. But it may also be “a human document,” 
gathered in, at imminent peril, from the farthest confines of the 
earth. 

As much and more might be said of Sir Robert Hart’s article from 
Peking, which sent the Review into a number of editions never before 
reached. That article could, in no wise, have been veiled in 
anonymity, because there was only one man who could have written it. 

A remarkable set of verses gave rise to a question in the House 
of Commons. The poem was Mr. Swinburne’s “ Russia: An Ode,” 
written after he had read an account of Russian prison life con- 
tributed by “ E. B. Lanin ” to the Forrnicutty for July, 1890. It 
appeared in the August number, all hot from the poct’s anvil, as the 
opening lines proclaim :— 

* Out of hell a word comes hissing dark as doom, 
Fierce as fire and foul as plague-polluted gloom.” 
On went the poem from the general indictment, “Night hath but 
one red star—Tyrannicide,” to impassioned lines about the Tsar, 
which we are not going to repeat at this distance, lest the Clock 
Tower should again threaten. 

One goes further back—to the years 1885-4-5—for a series of 
seven articles which appeared under the general heading “ The 
Radical Programme,” and which were made into a volume. It came 
out just after the Election of 1885, and for a work of the sort—- 
polities, not light reading—had an enormous sale. For weeks the 
publishers could not supply copies quickly enough, thanks always to 
the personality whom the public most intimately associated with the 
volume. This, of course, was Mr. Chamberlain. He had written at 
least one of these manifestoes of the New Radicalism. Moreover, 
he contributed a preface to the volume, wherein he commended the 
contents “to the careful and impartial judgment of my fellow- 
Radicals.” To the early eighties also there belong a couple of 
articles which almost assume a present interest. One was by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kitchener, R.E., as Lord Kitchener then was. It was 
a consideration of “The Future of the Fellah” of Egypt, and a 
plea addressed to England to— 

‘* alleviate the sufferings and hardships of this down-trodden people ; to give 
them a chance of once more becoming a race with some self-reliance, and by 
justice and civilisation to raise future generations to the position of a free 


nation.”’ 


The other article likewise referred to Egypt, but indirectly 
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rather than directly. Its main interest here is its bearing upon the 
subject of army reorganisation, for it is a study of the results of the 
last reorganisation. Under the title, “ The New Army and the Old 
Test,” Colonel W. F. Butler, C.B., as Sir William Butler was at the 
time, examined the short service soldier as a campaigner at Tel-el- 
Kebir. He traced the question of army reform from the time of the 
Crimea to its actual arrival many years later. No effort was made 
towards the formation of a reserve until the subject was forced under 
the notice of all parties by the defeat of France at the hands of 
Germany, the essence of whose system was short service. The 
autumn of 1882, when Lord Wolseley took an English army to, and 
over the-defences of Tel-el-Kebir, and then into Cairo, was a test of 
the worth of changes which had come about. Three sentences may 
be quoted from Sir William Butler’s verdict, if only for the seke of 
the last one, which suggests, with a rare satire, the axiom that the 
soldier must keep advancing now as then :— 

“The New Army had come well through the Old Test; and Time, looking 
dowxu through his forty centuries from the top of the great pyramid, and the 
critic from the bottom of his easy chair looking up from his forty winks, beheld 
with amazement the short-service soldier sitting placidly smoking under the 
shadow of the Sphinx. ‘It is magnificent,’ muttered Time. ‘ But it is not club 
rule, murmured the critic.” 


Nor was Lord Wolseley terrified by it, when he wrote his articles 
on the soldier’s life and duty. Subsequently Sir Evelyn Wood wrote 
on the Crimea. 

Grant Allen was a frequent and winning visitor within the 
covers of the Forrnicuriy. He it was who wrote an anonymous 
article which dealt faithfully, wisely, and merrily with ‘“ Our 
Noble Selves.” It was an oration, so to speak, on behalf of 
modern writers, and each of these wondered to the other, “ Did you 
write it?’”’ “ What we need,” the learned counsel declared, ‘ is 
more strenuous and more open log-rolling.” It was Grant Allen, 
over his signature, who in the Forrniautty did so much to discover 
William Watson. His “Note on a New Poet” brought that poet 
full into the glare of fame, and, what is not to be despised, sold his 
verse. Brand new the singer was not, for seven years earlier he had 
published ; but “ Wordsworth’s Grave” was the ascent of Parnassus, 
Grant Allen being one of the heartiest guides. He described the poem 
as a “delicately finished piece of fine and austere handicraft in the 
metre of Gray’s “ Elegy,” and felt altogether that here was “no 
small meteor of the hour” which would blaze and vanish. 

Until his play appeared last month Mr. Barrie would seem to have 
written only once in the Forrnicuriy. ‘This paper was a good 
humoured and humorvus hit at the writers of reminiscences, “2 vols, 
8vo.”’; a satire at their expense in the hope that they would take thought 
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and mend. It was in the form of a letter supposed to come from the 
“Society for Providing Materials for Volumes of Reminiscences.” 
Here were quotations as to price, specimens of quality ; the offer of 
everything needed to carry on the old firm—on the instalment 
system if necessary. You can read that crusade—alas, it has not 
been entirely successful!—ten years after, and laugh all the time. 
The Forrnicutty which contained it—September, 1890—jumped 
into several editions. It also contained an article by “ E. B. Lanin ” 
on sexual morality in Russia. 

The echoes of the great symposium on the morality of marriage— 
marriage as an institution—have hardly died out yet. Opened in the 
Forrnicutiy by Mrs. Mona Caird, it thundered far and -wide, so 
that people could talk of nothing else. Another, of a different 
sort, was a discussion of modern theology and religious thought. 
The width of the field is to be seen from the texts set: (1) What 
dogmas of Christianity I have rejected, and why? (2) What 
religious beliefs I still hold, and why? Dr. Clifford, the Rev. 
Charles Voysey, and other eminent lights took part in the debate ; 
just as the leaders of literature offered their selections towards an 
anthology of “‘ Fine Passages from Prose and Verse.’ To read over 
a full list of them is to think of many who have contributed to the 
Forrnicut.y besides people already mentioned. So here, as a con- 
science clause, is a little table which the eye can master at a 
glance :— 





Matthew Arnold. Edmund Gosse. 
Grant Allen. Vernon Lee. 

F. C. Burnand. Sir John Lubbock. 
Thomas Hardy. W. H. Mallock. 
Andrew Lang. Olive Schreiner. 
W.S. Lilly. J. A. Symonds. 
E. Lynn Linton. | Theodore Watts. 
George Meredith. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
A. C. Swinburne. Frederic Harrison. 
Wilkie Collins. Lady Dilke. 

Lord Derby. | Sidney Colvin. 
Dean Farrar. | Alfred Austin. 


And many of our dramatic authorities, foremost actors, and others 
entered into a controversy on Ibsen’s plays and on the actor-manager 
question. 

It is strange that Mr. Gladstone, whose pen went so widely, should 
never have written in this Review, not even when Mr. Morley edited 
it—so you say to yourself when, after an exhaustive search, you fail 
to find an article with his signature. Neither does the file yield one 
by Thomas Carlyle, who wrote ardently in Fraser’s. Perhaps if 
Frederick Chapman was still with us—alas, here is a memoir to 
remind us of all that he was!—he might be able to speak of Carlyle. 
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Anyhow, a qualification has to be made as to Gladstone’s absence. 
The number of May, 1880, contained a very remarkable article on 
“The Conservative Collapse,” meaning the rout which the Tories 
had just sustained at General Election. It was in the form of a letter 
‘‘from a Liberal to an old Conservative”; it began with all form, 
‘My Dear Sir,” and it closed equally in accord with the forms of 
correspondence, ‘‘ My Dear Sir, Yours Sincerely, Inpex.” Now, at 
the time, as our oldest inhabitant very clearly recalls, this article 
was generally attributed to Gladstone, and the belief appears to 
have received no contradiction. Mr. Morley gave it a place of 
honour in the Review, and to read it now is to be reminded of the 
style—the grand style—of the Grand Old Man. Even there is a 
classical quotation, not from Homer though, but from the Aeneid. 
More cannot be said, except, indeed, that the article is an im- 
pressively keen examination of the then position of the Tory party, 
viewed in the light of history and the future. Why had the Tories 
so lamentably fallen? ‘‘ Index” endeavoured to show, and, in 
doing that, he wrote as follows of Gladstone’s great antagonist :— 


‘« This extraordinary victory has been won by the nation against an extraordinary 
man. The time probably has not arrived, and certainly my ambition is not bold 
enough to attempt a full or exact portraiture of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 

seaconsfield. He is too big)for a little critic. He is passing, as others have 
passed, before the tribunal of history. Heis not a man of mere talent but of 
genius. The moment of his great downfall isnot the moment for dwelling on the 
matters, grave as they may be, which will be put down on the wrong side of his 
account. This much is certain, that in some of his powers he has never been 
surpassed ; and that his career, as a whole, is probably the most astonishing of all 
that are recorded in the annals of Parliament.’’ 


‘‘ Liberal foreign policy,” wrote ‘‘ Index” some pages later, “ is 


irreparably associated with liberty, to be developed in action accord- 
ing to opportunity.” And he acceded to the thesis that “ A strong 
Conservative opposition is needed for the well-being of a Liberal 
Government, and for the due and safe performance of its work.” 

The affairs of the moment suggest the quotation of such sentences, 
but whether Mr, Gladstone was, or was not, the ‘‘ Great Anonymous” 
of that Forrnicutiy, he necessarily was the subject, from time to 
time, of many articles. 


M. 
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Lorp Rosgesery’s Pitt was heralded in by a flourish of trumpets; 
yet, even for its size, it is a superficial essay; the author’s views 
on the episode of Lord Fitzwilliam, and notably on the conduct 
of Pitt to the Catholics of Ireland after the Union, convince me 
that he has not really studied Mr. Lecky. The present volume, which 
may be described as a biography of Napoleon at St. Helena, and an 
estimate of the career of the great exile, is, by many degrees, a 
better performance. Lord Rosebery tells us it was a labour of love, 
“ written to lay a literary ghost” that had long haunted his mind; it 
bears the marks of an independent and fearless judgment, of con- 
siderable research, and of no little insight, especially in the examina- 
tion of details. Lord Rosebery is the first Englishman, of the ruling 
classes at least, who has brought fully to the light the acts of the men 
in power in Downing Street during the long agony of Napoleon’s 
imprisonment, acts only too like those of Rome to Hannibal, justly 
and unreservedly condemned by History; indeed, he has hardly given 
due weight to what may palliate them to a certain extent. He has 
described Lord Bathurst in his true aspect, that of a Philistine of the 
coarsest type with a title; he has finally disposed of Bathurst’s 
creature Lowe, the “low” of Byron’s scoffing play on the word; he 
has properly included Bathurst’s colleagues in his contemptuous but 
merited censure. He has also analysed with care and skill the sources 
of information we possess with respect to the tenor of the Emperor’s 
daily life, though he has given, I think, too much prominence to one; 
and he has dealt at length and fairly with the miserable disputes 
caused by the indignities heaped upon the august victim. Lord 
Rosebery, too, has thrown fresh light on some passages in Napoleon’s 
career, and his review of the main incidents in that wondrous exis- 
tence, and of the character of Napoleon, as a whole, if not masterly 
and comprehensive, is judicious and thoughtful. In the case, how- 
ever, of this work, as in that of the Pitt, the praise of nearly all 
commentators has been lavish and in excess. I would say, judging 
from internal evidence, that Lord Rosebery is not deeply versed in 
the literature of the Napoleonic age; certainly, in his account of 
occurrences at St. Helena, he lays too much stress on the Memoirs of 
Gourgaud, and too little on those of Las Cases and Montholon. In 
dealing, too, with the life of Napoleon, he does not sufficiently bring 
before us the circumstances which shaped and affected that extra- 


(1) Napoleon, the last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. London, 1900. 
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ordinary career; he dwells too much on the man, too little upon 
his surroundings. But the chief defect of this book is that it is the 
work of an analyst, not of an artist; it puts together a collection of 
Napoleon’s qualities ; it does not give us an idea of his living image, 
difficult, indeed, as it is to draw the portrait. In this, and in truth 
in other respects, it is inferior to the fine chapter of Thiers on 
St. Helena; and certainly Lord Rosebery’s pages too often give 
proof of elaborate but badly digested cramming. Nor can I admire 
the style of the book; it is sometimes slipshod, jerky, and pert; and 
such words as “ tactful,” “ tactless,” “reliable,” and many others, are 
hardly English. 

Lord Rosebery dwells on the authorities from which we obtain our 
knowledge of the life of Napoleon in exile. I am rather surprised that 
he refers to the Emperor’s St. Helena writings ; they are invaluable as 
commentaries on the art of war, on his own campaigns and on those of 
other great captains; but they tell us little about the inner nature of 
the man, or even as regards his aspect as Chief of the State in France. 
We may pass over the English narratives; the apologies of Scott and 
Alison only prove the weakness of their case; Forsyth’s ponderous 
defence of Sir Hudson Lowe is worthless; Warden’s book is 
mendacious and in bad taste; the Diary of Lady Malcolm, but 
lately published, contains rather striking details, but is hardly 
important. Lord Rosebery carefully examines the French accounts ; 
on the whole I think he sets too little store on what Las Cases and 
Montholon have left behind; and passages from Omeara and even 
Antommarchi may be accepted as true. The copious work of Las 
Cases contains scandalous fabrications, no doubt, which Lord Rosebery 
has ably pointed out; he is a bookmaker and a Boswell besides; and 
his Memoirs and those of Montholon, in a somewhat lesser degree, 
overflow with adulation of a master they had made an idol. Nor are 
even these the worst faults of their writings; the authors have 
reported what Napoleon dictated to them; but we feel that, over and 
over again, they have not given us Napoleon’s genuine thoughts; 
they have represented him, as he wished to be represented himself, a 
colossal figure, draped in an attractive garb, on which posterity 
would direct a fascinated gaze; they are not simple records of 
biographical truth. For example, it is idle to assert that Napoleon, 
in his foreign policy, steadily aimed at improving the condition of 
peoples through the means of their rulers, and at thus reconciling 
the old with the new order of things; that, as a conqueror, his chief 
purpose was to make France only a head of a Confederation of 
independent States; and that he laboured to create the unity of 
the German and the Italian races, and for this very reason brought 
them under his yoke; and it is still more false to place him before 
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History as a kind of Messiah of a better era, an apostle of ideas of 
humane and enlightened liberty. All this is simply perversion of 
fact; or rather the little residuum of fact it possesses, is that 
Napoleon’s domination had, in some measure, a tendency to produce 
the effects referred to, but that these assuredly were not‘his objects. 
The works of Las Cases and Montholon nevertheless contain not 
only important details as to the secrets of the prison-house at St. 
Helena, but also much that is of permanent value, as illustrating 
Napoleon’s genius and insight. I would especially allude to his 
admirable dissertations on the state of Europe in 1816-17; to his 
predictions of momentous events that were ere long to happen; to 
his clear perception of the nature and the working of political 
systems. Omcara’s book, too, untrustworthy as it is, has much in its 
pages that deserves attention; and Antommarchi, although a 
romancer, has probably given us an accurate account of a most 
solemn and impressive record, the dying words of Napoleon, while 
he still retained his faculties. 

Gourgaud’s work was not published until 1898 ; and as Bertrand 
has died and left no sign, these are probably the last of the St. 
Helena Memoirs. The book is of great value in some respects; but 
Lord Rosebery, I have said, has made too much of it. Gourgaud 
was probably the most trusted of Napoleon’s companions in exile; 
he was given the celebrated letter to the Prince Regent; he left 
St. Helena, it would seem, with secret instructions to make overtures 
to Alexander on behalf of his master. I agree, too, with Lord 
Rosebery that there is no real proof that Gourgaud when at St. 
Helena was playing a double game, half spy, half attendant, as 
Omcara was; and certainly he was the most independent and 
the most truthful of the French chroniclers who have described 
the later scenes of the life of Napoleon. His Memoirs, written 
off-hand, and from day to day, are free from the elaborate 
straining at effect, from what I may call the mise en scéne, and 
from the incessant flattery of Las Cases and Montholon; they show 
us, as no other records do, what the Emperor at St. Helena 
was; what he did and said, in the course of his ordinary life, 
and what his associations in his captivity were; they are, in a 
word, natural, obviously correct, and indeed graphic. They contain, 
too, some, if not much new matter, bearing on several of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, especially on that of 1815; on Napoleon’s policy abroad 
and at home; and on what may be called the Napoleonic political 
system ; they report a few anecdotes I have not seen before; and 
some of the Emperor’s conversations they reproduce have not pre- 
viously, I believe, been given to the world. But they do not place 
before us the profound views and reflections on contemporaneous 
events, and the far-reaching thoughts as to the future of Europe which 
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Napoleon disclosed to Las Cases and Montholon, and which make 
their Memoirs precious, despite their faults; they tell us little of 
importance that has not been told before, if not so clearly, vividly, 
and well; and I cannot concur with Lord Rosebery that they are “a 
publication in some respects not merely the most remarkable book 
relating to Napoleon at St. Helena, but to Napoleon at any time.” 
Gourgaud’s Memoirs, it may be fairly said, are the best extant 
account of Napoleon at St. Helena as a man; they explain more 
completely than any other work what the sufferings and indignities 
he endured were; they prove how infinitely superior he was to all 
those around him; and how, tremendous and final as had been his 
fall, his authority and influence in the world still remained great ; 
and they illustrate fully one side of his character, which ordinary 
Englishmen have never perceived, though it was strongly marked, 
whether in good or in adverse fortune. But they are not a kind of 
revelation, as Lord Rosebery appears to think ; and I could point to 
more than one book which, quite as clearly as Gourgaud’s work, 
shows how “ patient and longsuffering ” Napoleon could be. 

Lord Rosebery’s conclusions as to what ought to have been the policy 
and conduct of the Allies, when Napoleon had, practically, fallen into 
their hands, are nearly the same as those of Thiers; they had a right 
to prevent him from troubling the world again, and even to insist on his 
detention with this object ; but they had no right to try to humiliate 
one of the greatest of men and to subject him to ignominies, which only 
disgraced themselves. It is true they had acted unfairly and even 
with bad faith, when the Emperor had been sent, in 1814, to Elba ; 
the Bourbons had refused to supply him with funds secured to him by 
a solemn treaty, and were, perhaps, cognisant of plots to compass his 
death ; his deportation to St. Helena had been discussed at the 
Congress of Vienna, if not finally arranged. It is true also that the 
proclamation of the League of Europe denouncing Napoleon as a 
filibustering pirate, and placing him outside the pale of all law, is a 
scandal of history to be explained only by the fears and passions of 
the time ; it stands in terrible contrast with several magnanimous acts 
of their great enemy after he had regained his throne. But though 
Napoleon had been grievously sinned against, it must be allowed that 
he had been sinning; in quitting Elba he had defied the civilised 
world; his return to Empire threatened to subvert the new order of 
things that was being established after his fall; he challenged the 
Coalition to fight in the lists of Waterloo; he who had ruled by the 
sword could hardly complain that he should feel the weight of the 
sword when conquered. His imprisonment, therefore, might be justi- 
fied ; and Lord Rosebery, I think, is right in maintaining that his 
banishment to an island in the Atlantic was not too harsh a measure. 
Such a man could not have been kept in England, or even have been 
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allowed to take refuge in the United States; in either case he would 
have been a standing menace to Europe. But his captivity should 
have been mitigated by the respect due to one who had been at the 
summit of earthly grandeur, and whose genius had been the admira- 
tion of mankind. The Napoleon of 1815, it should have been 
remembered, was the Napoleon of the Consulate and the Empire. 
The Allies, unhappily, took an opposite course, to be accounted for, 
no doubt to a certain extent, but ignoble, and to be condemned by 
history ; and England, in an evil hour for her renown, consented to 
be Napoleon’s gaoler on behalf of the still-trembling kings, who had 
grovelled at his feet. The sentiments of the men who accepted the 
charge seem deplorable, as we consider them now. Lord Rosebery 
does not tell us that the calm-minded Weilington had refused to per- 
mit the Emperor to be done to death; but Lord Liverpool, and prob- 
ably the other ministers, only regretted that he could not be hanged or 
shot or handed over to be immolated by the murderers of Ney. Yet 
something may be said in excuse of this vindictive hatred ; and Lord 
Rosebery has not dwelt enough upon this; it was not only that 
Napoleon had cost England hundreds of millions, had injured her 
commerce, had made her lose thousands of lives; he had singled out 
her Government and public men for insult, he was regarded in 
England as a Satan let loose on the world. 

Lord Rosebery has described, perhaps at undue length, the treat- 
ment meted out to the illustrious captive. He was insolently refused 
his Imperial title, as though England had not virtually recognised it 
in 1807 and 1814, and has always acknowledged the rights of de facto 
sovereigns; the apologies that have been made for this insensate 
policy may be passed by, and are simply worthless. Napoleon was 
shut up in a wretched dwelling, that of the Governor of St. Helena 
being withheld ; England is assuredly not “a nation of shopkeepers,” 
but she has never so nearly deserved the epithet as when she limited 
Napoleon to a sorry pittance—inadequate to his simplest wants—as 
if the bread of exile were not sufficiently bitter. He was kept, too, 
in a bondage that need not have been so strict; he could not ride 
out without a British officer at his back; he was confined to a small 
part of the island; sentries closed around his abode by day and by 
night ; he was literally hemmed in by an iron railing that reminds us 
of the “iron cage”’ of the ill-fated Ney. His companions, besides, 
like himself, were jealously watched, and ordered to subscribe to 
degrading conditions; and he was all but prevented from receiving 
visitors; the terms on which they were to be received were almost 
beyond endurance. Everything that was sent to him, also, even books, 
was subjected to a prying and odious scrutiny ; and pitiful regulations 
were made to deprive him even of innocent gifts on the flimsiest 
pretexts. Yet these indignities were by no means the worst to which 
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the Emperor was exposed in this prolonged life of agony. St. Helena 
lies at a great distance from any other land; the island was sur- 
rounded by watchful English cruisers; telegraph stations were placed 
on many spots to give signals of approaching sails; the points of 
embarkation and disembarkation were extremely few, and were under 
the guns of many batteries; strangers could only land at times, 
under close surveillance; escape from such a prison was not 
possible, as even Sir Hudson Lowe admitted; an admiral had 
exclaimed “that it was beyond the powers of the devil.” Yet 
assurance was to be made, needlessly and wrongfully, doubly sure ; 
the arts of the inquisitor and the spy were employed to aggravate 
Napoleon’s bondage ; he was denied the rights which are the just 
claims of misfortune. Lord Rosebery has but slightly alluded to 
these vile expedients ; he has not even referred to the most shameful 
of all, that which reduced Napoleon almost to the rank of a felon; 
the lord of half the Continent, and the ruler of France, was not per- 
mitted to write or to receive a letter, except open, and through the 
hands of the Governor. A sally of Lord Bathurst on this most 
painful subject—it appears in the Napoleon correspondence—is a 
specimen of his characteristic vulgarity and execrable taste. When 
charged in the House of Lords that Napoleon had complained that 
he could not even send his banker a letter under seal, the reply of 
this ennobled dullard was, ‘“‘ Who ever heard of an affectionate draft 
on a banking-house, or an enthusiastic order for the sale of stock?” 
Another of these effusions, which their author seems to have thought 
wit, is noticed by Lord Rosebery, and was even worse; Napoleon’s 
habitation was overrun with rats; an English Secretary of State 
wrote to Napoleon’s gaoler that the story could hardly be true—the 
“sagacity of the animal was such that it always keeps aloof from a 
fallen leader.” 

Canning was, fortunately, not in office at this time; bitter enemy 
as he was of Napoleon, he would hardly have approved of the 
Emperor’s treatment. But the colleagues of Bathurst were of one 
mind with him; they were, in truth, as Lord Rosebery says, second- 
rate men, obstinate, and the slaves of prejudice; and being unable 
to comprehend Napoleon, they dealt with him “as if he had been 
a pickpocket.” I shall not dwell at length on the conduct of their 
creature Lowe; he only exaggerated what was worst in their policy; 
but their choice was certainly to be deeply regretted. Sir Hudson 
Lowe had commanded a body of Corsicans in arms against France ; 
he had been defeated, it has been said, by Lamarque; his antecedents 
exposed him to Napoleon’s dislike. His presence, besides, was 
sinister and mean; Lady Granville, a most accomplished observer, 
has written that his eye “ was like that of a devil”; his face showed 
the construction of his mind. Wellington, as usual, hit the nail on 
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the head when he said that Lowe was “a man wanting in education 
and judgment, a stupid man, who knew nothing of the world; and 
like all men who know nothing of the world, he was _ suspicious 
and jealous.” Napoleon’s estimate was much the same: “C'est 
une béte, qui nous fait plus de tort qu’un homme d’esprit 
qui serait encore plus méchant que lui.” Lowe, like his inferiors, 
was too dull to understand what his captive was, and therefore 
to acquit himself even decently of a most difficult task; but if, 
practically, he only obeyed their orders, he carried them out with a 
harshness and a want of tact that were especially his own. Admiral 
Cockburn was not considerate in the “ Northumberland” when he 
conducted the exile to St. Helena; but Napoleon declared that he was 
kindly and good when compared to Lowe, and this seems to have 
been about the real truth. The great fault of the Governor was ever- 
haunting suspicion; this made him multiply the restrictions imposed 
on his captive, and take precautions so silly but severe, that they 
made him the laughing-stock of men in the island; even the foreign 
Commissioners thought them insulting and useless. His temper, 
besides, was irritable and bad; he quarrelled with nearly everybody 
he came across; he incensed Napoleon in their brief interviews; he 
was completely devoid of the fine and chivalrous feeling essential toa 
personage in the position he held. In the last days of the Emperor’s 
life, and even during his fatal illness, Lowe seems to have exceeded 
his orders; he had the incredible bad taste to insist that a British 
officer should even force his way into Napoleon’s presence, and 
ascertain where the prisoner was; his whole conduct, in a word, 
combined severity, prying, fussiness, and want of common sense. 
His apologists have pleaded in vain for a wrong-headed man; the 
only excuses that can be made for him are, that substantially he did 
all that he was directed to do, and that an overpowering sense of 
responsibility perverted his judgment. “Fear,” the proverb runs, 
“is always cruel.” 

Gourgaud’s account of Napoleon in exile is, I have said, the best ; 
but much may be learned from Las Cases and Montholon. Ordinary 
Englishmen, even now, can hardly realise to themselves what the 
position of the captive of St. Helena was; Lord Rosebery ought to 
have brought this more distinctly out. The potentate whose sword 
had subdued the Continent, and who, at Dresden, but three years 
before, had had emperors and kings at his feet, had suddenly been 
hurled into an abyss, in which he was pent in a life of wretchedness ; 
he was in a dungeon strewn with instruments of revolting torture. In 
this frightful situation he could hardly hope, or hope only flitted 
before his mind to mock him ; and he was subjected, dreary day after 
day, to persecution of many kinds, teasing and contemptible, but 
remorseless and cruel. And that energy which had defied space and 
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nature, and had overawed and amazed mankind, was confined within 
the precincts of a rock in the sea, and thrown back on itself to con- 
sume its own powers; and disease was slowly but surely gathering 
around its victim. Napoleon, not unnaturally, kicked against the 
pricks; his complaints were frequent, sometimes not dignified ; in 
most instances they were well founded, but occasionally they were 
made to serve a purpose, to attract sympathy, to put the British 
Government to shame. It has been said that he would have done 
better had he borne his many wrongs in silence; and Gourgaud—no 
flatterer, but a frank and honest man—more than once pointed out 
that the topics chosen by his master for his resentment were not well 
selected. History, nevertheless, overlooks petty mistakes such as these, 
and Napoleon was, in the main, right; the poet is true to his art 
when he describes Prometheus as appealing to humanity from his 
Scythian waste. It should be added, besides, that Napoleon’s suffer- 
ings were not seldom aggravated by the petty jealousies and bickerings 
of his companions in exile; these, indeed, one and all, were devoted 
followers, but they were like priests fighting with each other around 
an idol; these squabbles give a comic element to a most mournful 
tragedy. Nevertheless, in spite of what may be called occasional 
“scenes,”’ and passages of anger now aad then feigned, Napoleon at 
St. Helena usually maintained the stoical bearing he maintained in 
adverse fortune: he was grave, patient, courteous, forbearing even 
to those who vexed him ; he was absolute master in his little court, 
and silenced its quarrels by a nod or a look; and, in bondage as he 
was, he completely retained the ascendency and the fascination that 
belong to genius. The few travellers from the East he occasionally 
received, when once they had seen him, thought of nothing else, and 
bowed before the spell his presence inspired ; his superiority was felt 
and acknowledged by all at St. Helena, even Sir Hudson Lowe was 
subdued by it. And the tradition of this power was conveyed to 
England ; the Ministers knew that should their prisoner reach their 
shores, he would become popular. 

I pass on to what may fitly be called the inner and domestic life 
of the great exile. Lord Rosebery rightly thinks that Napoleon never 
entertained a real hope of a successful evasion; he knew that escape 
was not possible; some vague projects of the kind were formed by 
enthusiasts abroad, but they came to nothing. The Emperor seems 
to have fancied that he might be set free should Princess Charlotte 
ascend her father’s throne, and he had vague ideas of what Lord 
Holland could effect ; but these were no more than idle day-dreams ; 
he felt that St. Helena would be his prison for life, and his grave. 
Besides, as Lord Rosebery justly remarks, Napoleon’s mind turned 
steadily towards his son, when he gave attention to the state of affairs 
in Europe; the martyrdom of St. Helena, as the event was to 
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prove, would touch the heart of France, and tend to restore his 
dynasty. Gourgaud’s book gives us the most complete details as to 
the existence of the Emperor from day today. He inhabited two 
rooms in the wretched house of Longwood; these contained a few of 
the trophies of the past; the alarum clock of Frederick was the most 
remarkable. The lord of many palaces had a small reception room 
besides; here he collected his followers around his table; here he 
probably dictated to and conversed with them. To outward seeming 
Napoleon maintained a show of state; he occasionally drove through 
the island in a carriage with attendants at his side; he kept upa 
rigid etiquette in his little court. But though fond of riding, an 
exercise he much needed, he could not tolerate the company of a 
British officer; he very seldom was seen on a horse; his days were 
usually spent in his private rooms at Longwood. The visitors he 
received were few and at distant intervals of time; but he liked to 
talk to inhabitants of the island; he was most courteous to the 
officers of the 53rd and the 66th, the regiments in quarters at 
St. Helena. As long as he retained any remains of health, he wrote, 
dictated, and talked a good deal to the faithful adherents he had 
around him; but we know little or nothing of his last days; when 
he began to sink under mortal disease, he seems to have secluded 
himself in gloomy silence for hours. The round of his life was 
a monotony of dulness and sorrows; he sometimes gave way to 
melancholy akin to despair; but he was usually self-contained and 
composed ; his conversation was often as striking as his thoughts 
were profound. Gourgaud was, perhaps, the most devoted of his 
companions, and certainly he made his way to his master’s heart; 
but Gourgaud was querulous, passionate, and jealous almost to 
madness; and like Napoleon’s other adherents, attached as they 
were, gave the Emperor, I have said, a good deal of trouble. 
Napoleon was often engaged in settling their paltry disputes; the 
superiority of his calm and concentrated nature contrasts markedly 
with the emotional irritability and hot temper of these French men 
and women. And to Gourgaud, who was enough to vex a saint, 
the Emperor was especially kind; though, unlike Lord Rosebery, I 
do not think there was anything exceptional in this forbearance. 
Napoleon was always gracious and tolerant to dependents really 
intimate with him; I am surprised that Lord Rosebery cites, as 
proofs to the contrary, one or two of the characteristic falsehoods of 
Taine, rightly called the minute philosopher of calumny raked from 
receptacles of filth. 

I must pass Napolcon’s conversations rapidly over, as we gather 
these from the volumes of Gourgaud. There are a few valuable 
remarks on the Emperor’s campaigns which, I think, have not been 
made public before; these deserve the attention of the student of 
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war. Napoleon justifies part of the strategy that led to Marengo, 
especially the long flank march to the Po, which critical mediocrities 
have deemed too hazardous, and notably the movements before Jena, 
in which he really ran no great risk; in truth, if in splendour of 
conception he was supreme, he was prudent in execution, as a rule, 
at least in his earlier and best campaigns. But, as Charras has truly 
said, the extravagance of the conqueror marred the projects of the 
great master in nearly all his later passages of war. Napoleon 
at St. Helena acknowledges this; he confesses that he made fatal 
nistakes in the campaign of 1812, and, in a lesser degree, in that of 
1813. The most important of these conversations relate to the cam- 
paign of 1815, an account of which Napoleon dictated to Gourgaud, 
though the narrative in the Commentaries is his last word on the 
subject. The Emperor justly says that fatality had much to do 
with the result ; for example, the state of the weather on the 18th of 
June may have saved Waterloo for the Allies; had Napoleon been 
able to attack in the early morning, as his orders distinctly prove was 
his purpose, he would have won the battle, despite the faults of 
Grouchy. Two remarks of Napoleon should be carefully noted: he 
thinks he should have been at Fleurus, not Charleroy, on the night 
of the 15th of June, in order to be within nearer reach of Blucher ; 
he apologises for the palpable delays of the 17th, on the ground that 
his army had suffered much at Ligny; but he does not allude to 
the state of his own health, the real cause of shortcomings that 
affected the final issue—these comments, assuredly, should be borne 
in mind. For the rest, Napoleon justly condemns his lieutenants as 
the real authors of the failure of a campaign almost unrivalled in its 
magnificent design, but badly carried out from first to last. Ney, 
D’Erlon, and Vandamme were gravely to blame on the 16th; Ney 
again committed immense mistakes on the 18th; but Grouchy stands 
out as the most guilty of all, though, as a kinsman of Grouchy has had 
Gourgaud’s volumes in charge, I suspect that comments on the 
marshal have been suppressed. Lord Rosebery seems to wonder that 
Soult has been severely censured ; he appears not to know that Soult’s 
remissness, and especially his ill-worded and obscure despatches, 
markedly contributed to the results of the conflict. The Emperor’s 
conversations on foreign politics, and on his Government and adminis- 
tration at home, contain little that has not been disclosed before ; 
for instance, Napoleon always ascribed his fall “to the Austrian 
marriage and the Spanish ulcer”; and he regretted that he did not 
annihilate Prussia in 1807, or make her an ally enlarged by conquest. 
Lord Rosebery sees a proof of Napoleon’s peculiar insight in the fact 
that he regarded Prussia as a most dangerous enemy of France; but 
Sully and Henry IV. thought exactly the same when Brandenburg 
was beginning to draw near the Rhine. 
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Napoleon’s remarks on England and on the English army are 
often inconsistent in Gourgaud’s volumes. The Emperor sometimes 
cries out against “the ferocity”? and the “selfish egotism” of the 
English nature; the famous phrase “they are a nation of shop- 
keepers,” it appears, should be referred to Paoli. But Napoleon 
dwells on the steadfast constancy and patriotism of the English 
national character; he even says that Englishmen are really braver 
than Frenchmen; his celebrated remark “ what could the Allies have 
done, had England met a complete reverse at Waterloo ?” sufficiently 
proves what he thought of her power. In truth, the conflict from 
1793 to 1815, like the conflict of the Second Punic War, was that of 
a great nation against a great man; and Napoleon and Hannibal 
alike succumbed. Napoleon here and there says that the French is 
superior to the British soldier ; but, as a rule, he is lavish of praise of 
the British army ; he especially admires its discipline and power of 
endurance ; in the flight from Waterloo, he exclaimed, it has been 
said, “it has ever been thus since Crecy.” All this, however, has 
been better told before; Napoleon’s comment on Waterloo is well 
known and decisive: “ Les Francais quoique si inférieurs en nombre, 
auraient remporté la victoire, et ce ne fut que la bravoure obstinée et 
indomptable des troupes anglaises seules qui les en empécha”; a 
prouder homage to an enemy has never been offered. Napoleon 
bitterly said to Gourgaud that, after Waterloo, England would not 
have abandoned him as France did; he is, indeed, justly severe on 
the conduct of the French Chambers, and even of the nation, in 1815, 
though he does not distinguish between a long-established and 
a revolutionary state; the Germans, too, he remarked to Las Cases, 
would have rallied around him, had he been at their head, and have 
not left him “in captivity here.” A few other points in these con- 
versations with Gourgaud may also be briefly noticed. Lord Rosebery 
rightly observes that Napoleon’s frankness, and love of story-telling, 
are very striking; he seems to disclose everything that comes across 
his mind, from high affairs of State to his amours with actresses ; 
but the Emperor was often talkative in this way, though the accuracy 
of what he let fall is not seldom doubtful. When Napoleon passes 
the great personages of his Court under review, Fouché and 
Talleyrand figure, of course, as badly as possible ; but the comments, 
on the whole, are not unkindly ; Marie Louise especially appears in 
a much more favourable light than that in which she is placed by 
impartial History. The views of Napoleon on Ney and Murat, and 
on the fate of his lieutenants, cannot be reconcilel; and what he 
says to Gourgaud about his own family is very different from what 
Las Cases has left on record. On one subject of extreme importance 
Napoleon, I am convinced, is only trifling with Gourgaud—at least, is 
ironical and not sincere. The Emperor was not a pious man in any 
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sense of the word, but he deeply felt what the Christian religion 
was: he certainly believed in the immortality of the soul, as many 
passages in his Correspondence prove ; he declared that he died in the 
faith of the Catholic Church. The talk about Mahometanism and 
materialism which Lord Rosebery accepts as genuine is mockery of 
a follower who had a tendency to become a dévot. 

My space forbids me to comment on Lord Rosebery’s estimate of 
Napoleon as a warrior and the ruler of France ; it is tolerably good, 
but not striking; it maker omissions of no little importance. The 
Emperor wrought a revolution in the art of war, partly due to new 
conditions he had the genius to understand ; he was infinitely the first 
strategist of modern times; as a tactician he has been surpassed, but 
hardly surpassed ; his power of military organisation was unrivalled, 
especially when he had to improvise armies; his amazing energy, his 
dexterity, his mastery over the hearts of men, have been illustrated 
ina series of grand achievements. But after 1809 his faculties 
seemed to decline with his health; in 1815 he was quite inferior to 
the general of 1796; he had not the indomitable constancy of 
Turenne or Frederick; his despotism was often injurious to his 
operations in the field. Still Napoleon can only be compared to 
Hannibal; it is difficult to decide who was the greater captain, 
allowing for the difference between ancient and modern war; 
Napoleon thought Hannibal the foremost commander of all time. 
I do not agree with Lord Rosebery that Napoleon, as a warrior, should 
be left to experts; a real historian can best describe his mighty 
deeds ; in this respect Thiers far excels Jomini. Lord Rosebery has 
dwelt on Napoleon’s extraordinary administrative gifts, and on his 
system of administration, especially in peace; such a prodigy of 
industry, comprehensiveness, and attention to details, has probably 
never been witnessed before ; the nearest approach to it appears in the 
work of Frederick. Lord Rosebery, however, justly remarks that the 
edifice depended on a single man; the conspiracy of Mallet nearly 
overthrew it when Napoleon was in the depths of Russia: it toppled 
down when its architect fell. Napoleon’s financial system, too, Lord 
Rosebery ought to have pointed out, was largely upheld by the spoils 
of conquest ; it failed in 1814 when these were lost; and he ought 
especially to have noticed the fact that the centralised administration 
of the French Empire was borrowed from that of the old régime, as 
Tocqueville has conclusively shown. As a legislator, Napoleon will 
fill a great place in History; his Code, he rightly predicted, has 
outlived his conquests; it still forms a link between peoples on the 
Seine, the Rhine, and the Po; in some respects it is a marvel of 
judicial science. But here again Lord Rosebery has not noticed that 
the Code is mainly drawn from the treasury of the past; essentially 
it is of Roman origin; much of it belongs to the old régime ; the 
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Revolution produced what is worst in it. The Concordat, too, may 
rightly be called a great legislative work ; it was certainly the boldest 
of Napoleon’s reforms ; and as far as possible he assimilated the new 
Church of France to that of the Bourbons, if a salaried could not be a 
half feudal priesthood. The capacity of the Emperor, as a creator of 
Law, is conspicuously seen in the “Discussions sur le Code Civil,” to 
which Lord Rosebery does not even allude. 

Lord Rosebery’s sketch of Napoleon’s career, as a whole, is good as 
far as it goes, but not masterly. Viewed in its broadest aspects that 
career is, perhaps, the most striking illustration on the page of 
history of the vaulting ambition that overleaps itself and falls on the 
other side. Lord Rosebery has not noticed that, in the case of 
Napoleon, that last infirmity of noble minds conspicuously appears 
even in early manhood. The campaign of Italy was conceived at a 
desk in Paris, when Bonaparte was in disgrace with the men in office; 
in 1797, at Venice, he proposed to seize Malta and to land in Egypt; 
the most stupendous of his designs, to march a French army from 
the Nile to the Indus and “to take Constantinople in reverse ” on 
his return, was formed while he was still a mere youthful general. 
Undoubtedly, however, as Lord Rosebery has rightly pointed out, 
Napoleon, when first placed at the head of the State in France, was, 
for a time, a ruler who felt the restraints of prudence, and kept his 
soaring spirit within reasonable bounds; we see this in his foreign 
and domestic policy, in his settlement of Swiss and German affairs, 
in the enlightened and not tyrannous régime of the Consulate. It is 
true that, even in these years, a keen observer remarked that a Casar 
was rising; but I agree with Lord Rosebery and other writers, 
that that career of wonders may be divided into two parts, one 
generally marked with statesmanlike judgment, the other with the 
excesses of mere overpowering force and of conquest. It is needless 
to enquire at what point of time the fatal change began; it was 
gradual, as success followed success; but it may be traced 
after the rupture of the Peace of Amiens ; it culminated at the 
Peaca of Tilsit ; it was seen at its worst in the negotiations of 1813, 
if these, indeed, have been fully given to the world. Lord Rosebery 
does not make use of a happy phrase, when he says that Napoleon 
passes from the sane to the insane in his conduct, even if he qualifies 
the word ; and, it may more correctly be remarked, that the lust of 
conquest, the passion of war, success without a parallel, the division 
and weakness of the Continent, and despotism in France without a 
single check, disturbed the balance of those great faculties, and so per- 
verted them that genius and power only led to ruin. It is true, as Lord 
Rosebery has pointed out, that the policy of the Emperor, even at 
its best, could not seem to him as unwise as we now see it was; 
he might have expected to subjugate Spain, without a great effort ; 
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his Continental system did England no doubtful harm ; his expedition 
to Russia might have compelled Alexander to sue for peace but for 
the fires of Moscow. But what shall we say of the sovereign who 
really believed that he could overcome embattled Europe, in 1813, 
with rude levies; who in 1814 struck for a colossal empire, of 
which half at least was hopelessly lost; who, after momentary 
success on the Marne and Seine, exclaimed, “ Another step and we shall 
be on the Vistula; who stopped his ears to the counsellors who 
implored him to make peace at Chatillon; who staked his throne, 
his dynasty, and the future of France on a hazard which men of 
sense knew must turn against him ? 

Some philosophers who survey Napoleon’s career have simply 
considered him as a kind of maleficent force, destined, like a comet, to 
terrify the world, and to disappear. Lord Rosebery rather regards 
him as the mightiest product of Revolution in France, “the scourge 
and scavenger” of an effete Continent of Kings; whose fan was in 
his hand and thoroughly purged his floor; who swept away the 
wrecks of a decaying order of things, and who through suffering and 
war became the herald of a better era. The deepest moral of that 
wonderful existence, I think, is that it shows, with peculiar clearness, 
how even Prometheus cannot resist Zeus; how what in our ignorance 
we call the irony of fate, was most strikingly exhibited in this grand 
and most tragic instance. Napoleon was overthrown by his own 
greatness; the sword of the conqueror wrought his destruction; the 
very means he was convinced would make him supreme, became 
instruments to compass that appalling ruin; Fortune treacherously 
smiled, and urged him on, but Birnam Wood came to Dunsinane at 
last. The least successful part of Lord Rosebery’s book is, I think, 
his estimate of Napoleon simply asa man, in his genuine and essential 
nature. He rightly shows, indeed, that this prodigy of our kind is 
not to be judged by the standard applied to ordinary men; this is 
especially true if we bear in mind the associations of Napoleon’s life. 
it is rather out of place to gauge the characters of most great public 
men by asking if they are “ moral,” “ good,” or “religious” ; few illus- 
trious names in History should be tried by such tests; the criteria 
of excellence are different in private life and in the conduct of affairs 
of State. Cromwell was a humane man, but he sanctioned terrible 
deeds of blood ; Clive forged a letter, but he would not have deceived 
an Englishman ; the same distinction should be drawn in the cases of 
Cavour and Bismarck ; neither was a bad man; each was guilty of 
bad acts as statesmen. Lord Rosebery properly excludes Napoleon 
from the rules by which we estimate the great majority of men; his 
point of view in this respect is accurate. He also perfectly under- 
stands Napoleon’s greatness; indeed, he rather exaggerates, I think, 
when he says:—“If greatness stands for natural power, for pre- 
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dominance, for something human beyond humanity, then Napoleon 
was assuredly great. Besides that indefinable spark which we call 
genius, he represents a combination of intellect and energy which has 
never perhaps been equalled, never certainly surpassed. ... Till 
he had lived, no one could realise that there could be such a 
combination of military and civil genius, such comprehension of view 
united to such grasp of detail, such prodigious vitality of body 
and mind.” 

All this may be true, but it is not the whole truth ; Napoleon, as 
he really was, cannot stand before us, unless we contemplate him in 
his relations with the circumstances of his age and understand how 
these affected and shaped his nature. It is strange that Lord 
Rosebery has. referred to Chaptal and Pasquier as perfectly credible 
witnesses ; one quarrelled with his master, the other was proscribed ; 
their Memoirs are valuable, but reveal a far from friendly animus, 
Ségur and Ménéval more nearly approach the truth; but the best 
record of Napoleon is his Correspondence, as this has, at last, been 
fully given to the world. What were, so to speak, the ground plan 
of that marvellous character, the inherent qualities that composed 
the man, I may be allowed to quote from a work of my own’: 
“The chief intellectual gifts of Napoleon were an imagination of 
wonderful force; a power of calculation that embraced everything 
and yet grasped the smallest details; the master faculty of always 
perceiving the dominant fact in what was before him, of separating 
from it all that was subordinate, and of seeing how it could be turned 
into account; and admirable celerity and keenness of thought. His 
moral faculties were not less remarkable; ambition that nothing 
seemed to satisfy; self-confidence that received no check from 
experience ; indefatigable energy that never tired; a devouring 
passion to achieve greatness, to do mighty deeds, to acquire renown ; 
decision, firmness, and strength of character, dexterity and adroitness 
in difficult crises, extraordinary craft and the power of concealing 
whatever designs or purpose were formed; and very distinctly, a 
profound contempt for the great mass of ordinary men, a belief that 
the world is ruled by force, a conviction that genius can accomplish 
anything. ‘To this should be added unbending pride; inexorable 
resolution in compassing ends, with little scruple as regards means ; 
and yet, with all this, a deep sense of the Divine; a temper kindly, 
if sometimes vehement ; generosity lavish almost to excess; a strong 
attachment to the ties of family, and a disposition that shrank from 
cruelty, and yet that seemed indifferent to human suffering when 
ambition was striving to attain its objects.” 

Now let us bear in mind that Napoleon was bred up a soldier; that 
he had little knowledge of civil affairs, until he became the ruler of a 
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great State ; and that his time was that of the revolution in France ; 
and let us see how all this affected the most prominent parts of his 
career. He was deeply versed in the literature of war before he was 
placed at the head of an army ; he had studied the new conditions of 
war the age had evolved; and the French Revolution had inspired 
him with its audacious genius. These circumstances fired his 
imagination, and seconded his great qualities; and even in his first 
campaign in Italy, his consummate powers as a warrior became 
distinctly manifest, especially in his daring and brilliant movements, 
largely the results of a clear perception how the multiplication of 
roads and the progress of husbandry had given wings, so to speak, 
to the military art. The obsolete military routine of the Continent, 
and the decaying state of the Continental Monarchies, so marked 
phenomena of this period, gave Napoleon grand opportunities for 
the display of his genius in the field ; we see this notably in 1796 and 
1797, and especially in the disasters which befell Melas and Mack, 
soldiers of the antiquated school of Daun. The Campaign of Jena 
was not free from military mistakes; it affords a magnificent instance 
of Napoleon’s ready decision and promptness in seizing an occasion at 
hand; but the Prussian monarchy would not have been suddenly 
overthrown had not the army and the State of Frederick been in 
complete decline. Napoleon’s ambition and organising powers were 
never more conspicuous than in 1812 and 1813; yet he ought not to 
have achieved what he did; the Russian generals were unequal to 
their task; the Allies from Liitzen to Leipzig were timid in the 
extreme. The supreme gift of the great master in seeing the 
decisive points on a field of manceuvre was strikingly illustrated when 
he attacked Beaulieu and Colli in 1796, and Wellington and Blucher 
in 1815, completely different as were the results; but the chances his 
adversaries gave him were immense. So, too, the Archduke Charles was 
paralysed in Napoleon’s presence when the Emperor crossed the Danube 
in 1809, marvellous as his activity and resources were ; so he extri- 
cated himself at the Beresina by his extraordinary skill in stratagem, 
yet he largely owed his escape to the incapacity of his foes. The 
French Revolution, it should be added, and the first reverses, in its 
course, of the French armies, developed Napoleon’s system of war ; 
dispersion taught him the importance of concentration ; and to the 
Revolution and its effects we may in part ascribe the characteristics 
of the Imperial armies, even the attitude of the Emperor to his 
subordinates, and above all to his soldiers. 

Circumstances, therefore, at least to a considerable extent, made 
Napoleon what he was, as a warrior ; it had its effects on him as the 
chief of a State. He had been brought up in sympathy with the 
Bourbon régime; in Paoli he had a noble example of what a ruler 


and legislator could accomplish ; he was a Corsican, who had held 
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aloof from Revolution in France, but had learned to abhor its 
hideous and revolting crimes. These associations may be clearly 
traced in his policy and conduct when he became supreme in France. 
His system of Government and administration was largely derived 
from the old Monarchy ; his legislation was in some degree inspired 
by what he had seen Paoli achieve; his foreign origin, which had 
detached him from party and faction in France, greatly helped him 
in rallying France around him ; his hatred of Jacobinism made him 
sternly keep it down; the Child of the Revolution was its destroyer 
also. The extraordinary facility, too, with which Napoleon imposed 
his will on the nation he ruled, and the wonderful works of his 
reign in peace, were largely due to the fact that France was wax in 
his hands for years ; he impressed on her the stamp of his majestic 
genius, in the Church, in the State, and in lesser affairs; but this was 
partly because she was in a condition to accept the order of things he 
established. And so it was with the despotism which he gradually 
set up: this was no doubt severe, suspicious, extreme; but 
that was almost the natural result of the apathy and exhaustion 
that had succeeded the Reign of Terror, and of the submis- 
siveness of a people enervated by what it had gone through. 
Circumstance, too, accounts for a great deal of the errors into 
which Napoleon fell as a statesman. He had little real knowledge 
of European politics; his experience of Italians, Poles, and even 
of the Frenchmen of his day, blinded him to the character 
and patriotism of great and free races; this especially caused him 
utterly to misunderstand England, and led him into the fatal mistake 
of supposing that even a divided and oppressed Germany would long 
bow under his yoke. Nay, we may ascribe, to a certain extent, to 
circumstance much that appears censurable in that great man’s life; 
he was licentious, but this was the vice of his age, and he was not 
as licentious as the kings and princes of the time. The stress of 
events made him quarrel with his crowned brothers; the Duc 
d’Enghien perished in the period when the envoys of Rastadt were 
murdered ; his bearing often fascinating, but sometimes brusque and 
offensive, was partly due to the peculiar nature of his Court ; he was 
sometimes obliged to profess indifference to religion, though religion 
had a profound influence on him. Napoleon, indeed, said of himself 
that he was a creature of a strange era; but when every allowance 
has been made for the associations which had such effects on his 
career, he was not the less an original and supreme genius—a 
Hannibal in war, a Charlemagne in peace. 
Witiiam O’Connor Morris. 
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Ar the outset of the Chinese crisis there was a shout of jubilation 
from one end of Europe to the other. By a stroke of good luck a 
great world-problem had presented itself for solution at a moment 
when the Powers were free to act without risk of dictation from the 
common enemy of mankind. The coincidence was all the more 
fortunate since the problem in question happened to be one in which 
the interests of the said enemy were chiefly at stake and consequently 
all the Powers had a chance of solid gain. In a word the predominance 
of Great Britain in the Far East was at last at an end and nothing 
remained but to settle the destinies of that region according to the 
will and pleasure of the emancipated Anglophobes. This amiable 
feeling, declaimed from the house-tops by the Chauvinists, Nation- 
alists, and anti-Semites of half a dozen countries, found expression in 
a caricature by Caran d’Ache, entitled “ Between the Soup and the 
Cake,” in which John Bull was represented monopolised by a steam- 
ing tureen of South African broth, while the usual types of the other 
nations, duly armed with carving knives, were gaily skipping towards 
a cake in the shape of a pagoda and surmounted by a peacock’s 
feather. 

Some six months have elapsed since this caricature was published 
and the crisis still remains unsolved. And yet during the whole of 
this time the Powers have enjoyed practically a free hand. It is 
true that no special evidence of the impotence of Great Britain has 
manifested itself, but still she has not tried to play a leading réle in 
the international consultations. She has made no attempt to dictate 
to, or even advise the Concert. She has contented herself with the 
examination of the various proposals put forth by the new arbiters 
of the destinies of China and has agreed to most of them. Still no 
progress has been made. What is the reason? The explanation is, 
of course, obvious, but it is none the less very amusing. The freedom 
of the Powers in the Far East has been less a freedom from British 
dictation than an opportunity to quarrel among themselves. They 
have collected round the Pagoda cake only to find themselves paralysed 
by their own dissensions. And curiously enough so deep has béen 
the main line of cleavage between them that Great Britain, with all 
her preoccupations, could at any moment have so disposed of her 
influence as to dictate a settlement in precisely the form that would 
have best suited her own interests. 

Why Great Britain did not take this course I will endeavour to 
explain presently. My immediate purpose is to set forth the exact 
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nature of the differences which have paralysed the other Powers, and 
to trace the parts they have played in the diplomatic comedy recently 
enacted in Peking. 

Attempts have been made to classify the Powers in the Far East, 
but they have all broken down. The immediate ends contemplated 
by some of them have seemed identical, but either their Chan- 
celleries have been shy of acting together or their motives have been 
sufficiently dissimilar to keep them apart. Thus the classification 
into Powers with political interests and Powers with commercial 
interests at first sight presents some elements of plausibility, but 
in action it has proved useless. The primary interests of Russia and 
Japan are political, and those of the United States and Germany are 
commercial, but throughout the crisis these two groups have been 
sharply divided within themselves. The truth is that each Power 
has approached the crisis from a separate and distinct point of view— 
so distinct as to amount in some cases to actual hostility to the others. 

Russia’s interests are exclusively political. She is the neighbour 
of China along thousands of miles of frontier, and she is anxious that 
that frontier shall not be disturbed. She wants no foreign Powers 
in Peking to stir up the Chinese against her or to prejudice her 
political influence and eventuai expansion in Mongolia and Manchuria 
—perhaps also in Pe-chi-li. One of these days she hopes to find an 
opportunity of settling the destinies of North China in accordance 
with plans of her own, and without having to consult the other 
Powers. That opportunity has not yet arrived, and if it had she is 
not in a position to avail herself of it owing to the primitive and 
transitional condition of things in Eastern Siberia. She has no com- 
mercial interests in China to call for her interference in the internal 
affairs of the Empire, and she long ago withdrew her missionaries in 
order to avoid possible friction with the Chinese Government. Hence 
her chief desire is to avoid all troubles, both internal and external, 
and should any unfortunately arise she must use every effort to solve 
them quickly, with the least possible injury to her close friendly 
relations with the Chinese, and, above all, without affording the 
other Powers an opportunity of invading her sphere of influence. 
This was the spirit in which she approached the recent crisis. 

In striking contrast with this view has been the attitude of Russia’s 
ally, France. She also is a neighbour of China, but not on a sufficient 
scale to cause her any serious anxiety. Her primary interests are com- 
mercial and missionary. So far as her commerce is concerned she 
would, no doubt, be content to adopt any course prescribed to her by 
Russia, but on the missionary question she cannot follow her ally. 
The Roman Catholic Missionaries are one of the chief instruments of 
French colonial policy, and their views may not be ignored even by 
an anti-clerical French Government. On this point no compromise 
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is possible, because if France did not protect the Jesuit Missionaries, 
Germany would be quite prepared to take her place, and the Propa- 
ganda would have little hesitation in availing itself of the »gis of the 
Kaiser. France has consequently approached the crisis in no con- 
ciliatory mood. To her a solution has all along been conditional on 
the exemplary punishment of China. 

Germany holds a similar view, but for other reasons. Her motives 
are commercial and colonial. She is at the outset of her career as a 
world-power, and she wants—what France with long traditions of 
Empire behind her can afford to ignore—prestige. She has yet to 
place the German trader on the same “ Roman citizen” level as his 
British and French competitor. She has to educate Asia in the 
knowledge of her importance and power—if possible to convince the 
Asiatic that the heyday of the British and French, and even Russian 
Codlins is over, and that the one power in Christendom to be feared 
and conciliated is the German Short. This is the spirit in which 
Germany approached the crisis. It was a golden opportunity for the 
Mailed Fist, and whatever happened the power of that fist had to be 
made manifest throughout the length and breadth of China. 

While thus France and Germany, though differing in their 
motives, closely approximated in their aims, the United States, 
with interests strikingly analogous to those of Germany, pursued 
exactly the opposite ends. Partly owing to the anti-Imperialist 
issue in the Presidential Election, but more particularly in conse- 
quence of the instinctive antipathy to the colonial aspirations and 
methods of the Old World which has survived in the American 
people their unavoidable adoption of similar aspirations and methods, 
the United States from the beginning suspected the good faith of 
the Powers. She thought that the Chinese had been provoked, and 
that some measure of consideration should therefore be shown them. 
She had, too, a shrewd idea that leniency would make for the 
stability of the Empire, and that this stability, together with the 
gratitude of the Government, would prove favourable to American 
interests. In this spirit she joined the Concert. 

Of the remaining Powers, Austria and Italy had no views of their 
own, and were content to take sides in accordance with their Euro- 
pean interests, while Japan, with large commercial and _ political 
interests in China, subordinated every other consideration to suspicion 
of Russia, whose advance in North China she naturally regards as a 
challenge to her national future. 

It will thus be seen that at the beginning there was no point of 
contact whatever between any two of the Powers. Each had | its 
own views. Where bonds of normal sympathy existed they were for 
the moment dissolved by conflicting interests. Where interests were 
identical common action was hampered by prejudice and suspicion. 
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The one element which might have precipitated a provisional fusion 
—the dictation of Great Britain—was absent. It was consequently 
as the veriest Ishmaelites of the Desert that M. Caran d’Ache’s 
Anglophobes appeared before the Pagoda cake. 

Nor were these the only elements of confusion. If the Powers 
were divided, their Ministers at Peking were for once united. 
The representations of these gentlemen from the beginning aggra- 
vated the difficulties of the Concert. One of the greatest mistakes 
that has been made throughout the crisis has been that the Corps 
Diplomatique in Peking has been allowed to take so large a part in 
framing the policy of the Powers. Their views have been vitiated by 
the mortification of the discovery that for years they had been hood- 
winked by the Mandarins and by the indignities and sufferings to 
which they were submitted during the siege of the Legations. The 
consequence has been that when the crystallisation of groups in the 
Concert gradually became possible and a likelihood presented itself 
of a majority being won for a moderate and statesmanlike course, the 
Ministers at Peking strengthened the irreconcilable minority and 
brought about further quarrels and deadlocks. 

From the moment that the Boxer movement first made itself felt all 
these cross-currents came to view. Thus the first meeting of Peking 
Ministers early in March was not attended by the Russian repre- 
sentative owing to the fact that the movement was supposed to be 
exclusively directed against missionaries. Personally, however, he 
sympathised with his colleagues. At this meeting a unanimous vote 
was cast in favour of a naval demonstration, and it seems already 
that the French Minister was taking the lead in advocating a policy 
of action. When, however, the recommendation of the Corps Diplo- 
matique reached the Powers the United States at once objected to it. 
M. Delcassé, on the other hand, thought “it would be difficult to 
avoid acting upon a suggestion which the representatives of five 
Powers, who ought to be good judges, considered advisable.”' The 
apprehensions of Russia and the United States were aroused by the 
proposal. Mr. Hay told the French Ambassador at Washington 
that the fears of the Peking Ministers were exaggerated*® and Count 
Muravieff sent urgent secret instructions to the Russian representative, 
M. de Giers, to maintain an attitude of reserve. 

Then ensued a curious game of cross-purposes between Russia and 
France. On May 20th M. Pichon, the French Minister, brought 
before the Corps Diplomatique at Peking a letter from Mgr. Favier, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Peking and head of the French 
missions, in which the peril to Europeans was declared to be serious 
and imminent. M. Pichon accordingly proposed that a drastic note 


(1) Blue Book, Cd. 257, Despatches 11, 14, 15. 
(2) Yellow Book, Chine (1899-1900), Despatch 19. 
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should be addressed to the Tsung-li-Yamén, and this was agreed 
to.! The attitude of M. de Giers on this occasion, while described 
in M. Pichon’s published despatches as all that could be desired, seems 
in reality not to have been quite to his liking, for on May 22nd 
M. Delcassé found it necessary to represent to Count Muravieff the 
importance of unanimity on the part of the Legations of the two allied 
countries. Count Muravieff’s action was characteristic. On the. 23rd he 
told Sir Charles Scott, the British Ambassador, that “ further pressure 
was unnecessary,” thus setting himself against M. Pichon’s view, and 
on the following day he assured the Count de Vauvineux, the French 
Chargé d’Affaires, that M. de Giers was instructed “4 conformer en 
tous points, dans les circonstances présentes, son attitude a celle de 
M. Pichon.” ? It was not long before the Quai d’Orsay discovered 
the hollowness of this assurance. On May 26th another meeting of 
the Peking Ministers was held, when M. Pichon again urged strong 
measures and proposed that in certain eventualities troops should be 
summoned to guard the Legations. M. de Giers, who was present, 
did not dissent from the French proposal, but declared that he was 
not convinced of the imminence of the danger, but, on the contrary, 
was confident of the desire and ability of the Chinese Government to 
suppress the disorders.’ Four days later Count Muravieff, at his 
weekly reception, reiterated his confidence in the Chinese Government 
and his conviction that the peril was exaggerated. As the Chinese 
Minister was present at this reception, it is not surprising to learn 
that on the same day the Tsung-li- Yamén rejected the application of 
the Ministers to bring up the Legation Guards. Happily, twenty- 
four hours later, owing to the energy of Sir Claude Macdonald and the 
personal conversion of the Russian Minister, the requisite permission 
was given.‘ 

The dangers of the situation now developed rapidly. On June 5th 
the railway between Peking and Tientsin was destroyed by the in- 
surgents, and four days later the European Ministers were cut off 
from all communications with the outer world. International dis- 
sensions had now to be set aside in face of the imperative task of 
rescuing the Legations, which imposed itself alike on all the Powers. 
The danger which Russia had dreaded, and which Count Muravieff 
had sought to conjure by plunging his head in the sand, had come 
to pass. Military intervention by the Powers in the North of China 
—the region regarded in St. Petersburg as peculiarly the sphere of 
Russian influence—had become inevitable, and the vital interests of 
Russia in Asia were seriously endangered. Count Muravieff died 
suddenly on June 2lst, the day after the news of the failure of 

(1) Cd. 257, Despatch 273, and pp. 107, 109. 


(2) Chine (1899-1900) Despatches 52, 33; Cd. 257, Despatch 45. 
(3) Cd. 257, Despatches 48, 274. (4) Ibid., Despatches 54, 56, 58, 65. 
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Admiral Seymour’s expedition finally shattered his reputation for 
perspicacity. His last task was to promote an exchange of views 
among the Powers with the object of securing from all pledges that 
the integrity of China would be respected —in other words that 
North China would be evacuated as soon as possible. These pledges 
were willingly given,’ but they did not perceptibly diminish the 
international tension. Although the Powers professed to act together, 
and their military contingents managed to do so, the suspicions and 
jealousies which divided them became daily more accentuated. I need 
only recall in this connection the alarm and resentment excited in 
Russia by the German Emperor’s speeches, the squabble over the 
Command-in-Chief, and the question of garrisoning Shanghai and 
protecting the Yang-tsze, and the difficulties which beset the pro- 
posed military co-operation of Japan. 

On August 15th the Legations were relieved, and the single 
common purpose which for ten anxious weeks had united the Powers 
disappeared. All the old conflicting standpoints were now reoccupied. 
The signal was given by a circular note addressed to the Powers by 
Li Hung Chang proposing the nomination of Peace Commissioners 
and asking for the appointment of a rendezvous where he might meet 
them. Count Lamsdorff, the new Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, clutched eagerly at this opportunity of promptly ending the 
crisis, and proposed that the plenipotentiaries should assemble at 
Peking.? The Powers, however—especially Germany—were in no 
hurry, and the proposal was not accepted.® As aresult of this decision 
Li Hung Chang, on his arrival at Taku, was detained by the allied 
Admirals, and refused permission to communicate with the Chinese 
authorities.* This produced further friction. Russia, with the 
assistance of the United States, vehemently protested, and the 
restriction was eventually withdrawn with the assent of all the 
Powers except Germany.” 

These circumstances seem to have convinced Russia of the hope- 
lessness of securing an early settlement, and she accordingly set to 
work to endeavour to get rid of the foreign military contingents 
without awaiting the peace negotiations. On the 26th August Count 
Lamsdorff confided to the French Ambassador, the Marquis de Monte- 
bello, a scheme he had prepared with this object in view. It was in 
effect a proposal that the troops should be withdrawn from Peking in 
order to enable the Chinese Government to re-establish itself in the 
capital and to guard against dangers to the general peace which might 
arise from friction between the allied contingents.° Two days later 
a formal circular in this sense was handed to the Powers.’ 


(1) Chine (1899-1900) Despatches 68, 73, 79, 112, 199. 

(2) Ibid., Despatches 254. (3) Ibid., Despatches 255, 257, 261. 
(4) Ibid., Despatches, 259. (5) Ibid , Despatches 256, 280, 296. 
(6) Ibid., Despatch 258. (7) Idbid., Despatch 260. 
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I dealt three months ago in these pages' with this remarkable 
proposal, and I have now little to add to the views I then expressed. 
Since reading the recently-published French Yellow Book I am more 
than ever amazed at the naireté which prompted Count Lamsdorff’s 
blunder. There was not a Chancellery in which it found a spark of 
sympathy. England, Germany, Austria, Italy and Japan rejected it. 
The United States found it premature,’ and even France replied with 
an enquiry as to how the Powers were to be assured against a mis- 
interpretation of their motives and how the interests of the French 
missions in Peking with their three thousand converts were to be 
protected. It is true that on the following day M. Delcassé 
expressed himself favourably on the scheme in conversation with 
Sir Edmund Monson and Count Torinelli,‘ but this was clearly to 
“save the face” of the Dual Alliance. As a matter of fact, the 
French never accepted it. The only result it achieved was that it 
strengthened a growing belief in the Americans that the ends they 
had in view might eventually be attained by co-operation with Russia. 

The next step was taken by the European Ministers at Peking. 
These gentlemen had been unaccountably neglected since their relief, 
and they seem to have thought that the Powers required a hint from 
them. They consequently held a meeting and resolved that in their 
opinion the opening of negotiations should be conditional on (1) The 
complete cessation of all hostilities; (2) The dismissal of all the 
members of the T'sung-li-Yamen; and (3) The exemplary punish- 
ment of the chiefs of the reactionary Government, Princes Tuan and 
Chuang, Duke Lan, Kang-yi, and General Tung-fuh-siang.® There 
is nothing in the published despatches to show how the Governments 
viewed these resolutions, but, although they gave rise to no imme- 
diate action, they were not without influence in the protraction of 
the subsequent pourparlers. Ten days later (Sept. 14th) the Russian 
Government called the attention of the Powers to the fact that Prince 
Ching and Li Hung Chang were ready to discuss terms of peace, and 
asked whether it was not desirable to proceed “at once” to negotiate 
with them.’ France accepted the suggestion, and the United States 
followed suit.’ To Germany, however, the proposal was not accept- 
able. Taking the hint thrown out by the Ministers at Peking, the 
Berlin Foreign Office declared that the punishment of the Chinese 
Ministers and Generals who were responsible for the attacks on the 
Legations and the European Missionaries ought to precede the opening 
of negotiations.® 


(1) ‘* Count Lamsdorff’s First Failure.’ Fortnigutty Review, October, 1909. } 


(2) Chine (1899-1900) Despatch 267. (3) Idid., Despatch 266. 
(4) Idid., Despatch 272. (5) Ibid., Despatch 278. 
(6) Idid., Despatch 302. (7) Lbid., Despatches 309, 320. 


(8) Idid., Despatches 311, 312. 
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Once more Russia was foiled, and even more completely than at 
first appeared. The most surprising result of the German reply 
to the Russian circular was the withdrawal by M. Delcassé of his 
previous assent to the proposed unconditional opening of negotia- 
tions. The French Minister seems to have recognised in the German 
suggestion an echo of the resolutions of the Peking Diplomatic Body 
which had been approvingly communicated to him by M. Pichon, and 
he was probably afraid of offending the powerful Missionary interests 
of which that gentleman was the spokesman, and of throwing them 
into the arms of the Kaiser. However that may be, he at once 
associated himself with the German view." The United States on 
the other hand rejected it* and from that moment became the firm 
ally of Russia in endeavouring to thwart what she began to regard 
as a deliberate attempt on the part of Germany to promote her 
political interests in the Far East by imposing impossible terms on 
China. It must be admitted that the suspicion was not unwarranted. 

In these difficult circumstances it is interesting to note with what 
consummate self-restraint and tact the Russian Foreign Minister 
played his cards. He made no attempt to remonstrate with 
France. The obstructive tactics of Germany had to be defeated, 
and that could only be accomplished by regaining France to her 
allegiance. Together with the United States a powerful combina- 
tion might then be formed, which would either break up the 
Concert or leave Germany completely isolated. It was necessary 
to invent a proposal which in form would be a compromise with 
Germany, but in essence would provide a golden bridge for the 
retreat of France and give Russia all she was striving for. Count 
Lamsdorff’s object was triumphantly attained in three remarkable 
despatches. In the first he expressed unstinted approval of M. 
Deleassé’s reply to the German proposal, adding that he had him- 
self told Prince Radolin that “in its general terms” he regarded 
the proposal as acceptable. In the second he notified the acceptance 
of the proposal “in principle,’ but expressed the opinion that it 
would be difficult to realise precisely in the terms in which it was 
stated. In the third he devoted himself to “defining the consent 
given by the St. Petersburg Cabinet in principle to the proposed 
acceleration of the punishment of the guilty Chinese,” and then— 
having whittled down the “condition precedent ” to a mere “ accele- 
ration ”’—he coolly stated that he did not propose that “ the opening 
of negotiations should be subordinated to the previous application of 
the punishments desired by Germany.” * M. Delcassé swiftly took 
the hint. On September 30 he addressed a circular note to the 


(1) Chine (1899-1900), Despatch 313. (2) Idid., Despatch 320 (III.). 
(3) Zbid., Despatches 317, 322, 324. 
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Powers, in which he laid down six “ bases of negotiation,” the first 
of which was “ punishment of the principal culprits who shall be 
designated by the representatives of the Powers at Peking.” On 
the 9th October Great Britain accepted these bases with a few unim- 
portant reservations, and Germany was practically isolated. 

The fight, however, was far from over, The final redaction of the 
bases of negotiation was referred to the Diplomatic Body at Peking, 
who, with M. Pichon as their moving spirit, were still clamouring for 
the heads of the Manchu Ministers and Generals as a preliminary 
to negotiation.? The satisfaction of this wish being outside their 
instructions, they devoted themselves to strengthening the terms of 
M. Delcassé’s note and adding to it fresh demands. For five weeks 
they slowly worked at it. In the middle of November they ter- 
minated their labours, and submitted the result to the home Govern- 
ments. On the whole it was favourable to the severity of the German 
view, inasmuch as it transformed what had been intended for “ bases 
of negotiations ” into an ultimatum and thus precluded all diplomatic 
discussion with the Chinese. On the other hand it avoided the delays 
involved in the German proposal, which contemplated negotiation on 
all points except the punishment of the high-placed abettors of the 
Boxers. 

The demands were little more than an amplification of M. Delcassé’s 
“bases.” They called for the execution of the Manchu Princes and 
Generals who had fomented the anti-foreign rising, the prohibition 
of the import of arms into China, the payment of indemnities, the 
maintenance of Legation guards at Peking and the fortification of the 
Legation quarters, the razing of all defences between Peking and the 
sea including the Taku forts, the military occupation by the Powers 
of the road between the Capital and the sea, the reform of the 
Tsung-li- Yamén, and a number of other measures calculated to deter 
the populace from further agitating against Europeans. In the 
preamble the demands were stated to constitute an “irrevocable 
decision.” ® 

The controversy to which these proposals gave rise has filled the 
newspapers during the past five weeks, but the statements made in 
telegrams and in more or less inspired communiqués have been so 
wild and conflicting that the ordinary‘reader may well be pardoned if 
he confesses to finding it utterly hopeless to understand what has 
taken place. Pending the publication of despatches I may perhaps 
be able to throw some light on the subject. It seems that, tired out 
with the prolonged discussions, most of the Powers were quite willing 

(1) Chine (1899-1900), Despatch 327. (2) Ibid., Despatch 339. 

(3) Daily Papers, Nov. 14, 1900. The full text of the note was given by Count von 
Buelow in a speech in the Reichstag on Noy. 19. See Zimes of following day. 
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to try the experiment of presenting the Peking note to the Chinese 
plenipotentiaries. The United States, however, took a different view. 
The severity of the demands aroused the utmost indignation at 
Washington, where a lenient treatment of the Chinese has from the 
first been regarded as indispensable. Although Mr. Conger, the 
American Minister, had approved the Note, his Government 
resolutely refused to support him, and in a circular to the Powers 
insisted on modifications. The Peking Ministers strongly advised 
their Governments against modifications and were energetically 
supported by Germany. Ultimately a settlement was arranged 
through the mediation of Lord Salisbury. Throughout the negotia- 
tions he has taken the German rather than the American view, but he 
appreciated all the uselessness of making impossible demands. Con- 
sequently he recommended a modification of the article relating to the 
punishment of the guilty Mandarins and the indemnities, and this was 
agreed to. At the last moment a misunderstanding took place in 
regard to the words “ irrevocable decision,” against which the United 
States had objected, but which had nevertheless been left in the Note. 
Whether these words have been actually taken out now is not known, 
but it is understood that they are no longer regarded as having any 
meaning. Lord Salisbury has assured the United States Govern- 
ment that if China refuses to accept the Note as it stands, he for one 
will certainly not approve or participate in further military ex- 
peditions to coerce her. Consequently the ultimatum character of the 
Note has disappeared and it has once more become the “ bases of 
negotiation ” contemplated by its original draughtsman. 

This is the stage which the Chinese crisis has reached to-day. The 
most remarkable feature of the complicated story I have endeavoured 
to unravel is the apparently subordinate réle played in it by Great 
Britain. There has not been an important proposal which could be 
traced to her authorship, not one of the many circular notes which 
bears the imprimatur of Downing Street. Although her material 
interests in China are superior to those of all the other Powers com- 
bined, she has been almost as passive during the crisis as Austria or 
Italy. This is the more remarkable since, in my opinion, the Russo- 
American policy which has now had to give way before the severer 
policy of Germany was more likely to serve her interests than its rival, 
and had she determined to support it at any moment, it must have 
prevailed. A humiliated and embittered China, a China in leading- 
strings and overburdened with debt, a China at the mercy of a 
jangled concert of jealous and ambitious Powers, such as is contem- 
plated by the “bases of negotiation” now adopted, cannot make for 
the stability of the Empire, or for any of the conditions favourable 
to the fruitful cultivation of trade and industry. How is it then that 
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Lord Salisbury has so studiously effaced himself in the consultations 
which have led to this result ? 

There are, I believe, two reasons. Ever since Lord Salisbury’s 
return to power in 1895 he has been deeply impressed by the serious 
perils which menace the peace of Christendom and which especially 
endanger the security of Great Britain. The colossal armies ready to 
fly at each other’s throats and the sensitive and irresponsible demo- 
cracies behind them have, in his view, converted Europe into a sort 
of half-muzzled volcano. The only efficient safeguard is to be found 
in the cultivation of what a French mob journalist called the other 
day “the syndicate of governments,’ but which is more popularly 
known as the Concert of the Powers. “ This federation of Europe,” said 
Lord Salisbury in a speech some years ago “ is the embryo of the only 
possible structure of Europe which can save civilisation from the 
desolating effects of a disastrous war’. It is then to the maintenance 
of this federation that Lord Salisbury has subordinated every other 
consideration. Wherever possible he has appealed to it, has called it 
into being, has held it together. It was his first thought last March 
when the storm-clouds first appeared over Peking. While other states- 
men were discussing whether the clouds were large or small, or whether 
there were any clouds at all, he was pointing out to the Ambassadors 
who called upon him the desirability of concerted action,’ and when, 
two months later, a hint was conveyed to him from St. Petersburg 
that Great Britain and Russia might well undertake the management 
of the crisis alone, he ignored it. His chief anxiety throughout the 
crisis has been to hold the Concert together, and he has regarded this 
consideration as more important than the decision that might be 
arrived at. At the same time he has recognised that in the present 
Anglophobe condition of the world the less prominent England makes 
herself in international consultations, the better for herself and for the 
smooth working of the Concert. He has, of course, not been inactive, 
and in the end it will be found that no important British interest 
has suffered. But the subordination of England to the concerted 
action of the Powers has appeared to him a paramount necessity, and 
to this fact the apparently small part played by Great Britain in the 
Chinese crisis is to be attributed. 

Lord Salisbury’s provisional acquiescence in the “ bases of negotia- 
tions’? now formulated has, perhaps, also been influenced by the 
circumstance that they are chiefly of German origin. The main- 
tenance of good relations with Germany is one of the chief instruments 
of his foreign policy. I can very well understand the view he takes. 
A friend on the Continent is indispensable to us, and Germany is the 
only one among the first-class Powers who, in his opinion, can be 


(1) Zimes, November 10th, 1897. (2) Chine (1899-19C0) Despatch 11. 
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depended upon. No French Government can be strong enough to 
afford us the security we require, while the grudges of Russia seem 
inextinguishable. Germany is governed by men of masculine character 
and sober views, who wish to live on friendly terms with us and can 
do so. She has, moreover, connections who are affectionately bound to 
us. The only mistake that Lord Salisbury makes is that in his 
anxiety to conciliate Germany he allows her to levy a very thinly 
disguised blackmail upon us. She extorts concessions from us, like 
the recent Anglo-German Agreement, which, as business people, we 
have no business to make. It is true that Germany can, if she 
pleases, play us some disagreeable tricks, as she did once in South 
Africa, and as she has often threatened to do in Egypt. But, asa 
matter of fact, our friendship is not less indispensable to her than 
her’s is to us, and if once we were to put our foot down firmly against 
her craving for pourboires, 1 doubt whether our relations with her 
would suffer. 

There is probably a third reason why Lord Salisbury has acquiesced 
in the Peking “ bases of negotiations.” It is that they have yet to 
be beaten into the shape of a final treaty and that consequently 
there is still time to construct a more favourable settlement. 

DIPLoMATICUS. 
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THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION FROM THE MUSSUL- 
MAN POINT OF VIEW. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I MAKE no accusations, I merely relate; I do not recriminate, I am 
justifying myself; I am not writing an autobiography, I am 
explaining the reasons for my voluntary exile. 

Entering the service of the Imperial Government at an early age, 
and at the moment when our greatest statesmen undertook to carry 
out their broad, reformatory views, I have the misfortune of being 
one of their survivors, or rather a pupil of their school, which has 
suddenly and prematurely been closed. When the last and most 
courageous of the Turkish reformers disappeared, a victim of an 
unexpected and discreditable reaction, my fate was also decided. 
Carried away by the whirlwind which swept off everything that 
remained of our military and political institutions, and banished 
from the capital for seven years by the effects of one of those 
currents so frequent in political tempests, I was at last brought back, 
and suddenly found myself in presence of the Sultan Abdul-Hamid, 
my sovereign and master, whom I continued to venerate, notwith- 
standing the misfortunes that the country had just suffered on 
account of his disastrous reaction; events had made no change in 
the sentiments of fidelity which, as a matter of principle, I had 
vowed to his illustrious predecessors. My loyalty had always con- 
vinced me that the preservation of an Empire like ours depended 
upon a policy having for its basis the consolidation of the throne and 
the re-establishment of the prestige of the Sultan, who alone is 
capable of serving as a connecting link between so many different 
elements and of harmonising the unity of the government with the 
diversity of the administration. 

I was so imbued with this opinion, formed upon moral and 
political considerations, that I had not hesitated to repudiate the idea 
of dethroning the late Sultan Abdul Aziz, which had been conceived 
by his Ministers, to whom I was bound by all sorts of ties, and, being 
in London in 1875, I took advantage of an interview that I had with 
Lord Derby at the Foreign Office to call the attention of the British 
Government to the necessity of preventing the deposition of this 
Sultan, by explaining to his lordship that England alone had sufficient 
authority to induce Abdul-Aziz to abandon a course which would 
inevitably bring about his downfall. The surviving members of that 
Cabinet, who, according to the assurance given me by Lord Derby, 
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would be informed concerning my observations, will doubtless 
remember them sufficiently well to attest the truth of my statement. 

After my return to office I endeavoured, to the best of my ability, 
and with all desirable fidelity, to perform my duties as a functionary 
of the State and a servitor of the Sovereign. As long as I was 
listened to by His Majesty I frankly told him the whole truth about 
the deplorable condition of the country; I concealed none of the 
causes that would render the final catastrophe inevitable, and sooner 
Ahan was believed, if His Majesty did not decide in time and without 
any subterfuges, to give another direction to the home and foreign 
policy of Turkey. I repeated to him upon several occasions that an 
Empire like ours, which, by its geographical position, its history and 
the origin of its peoples was so closely bound to the interests of civilisa- 
ion and humanity, could only continue to exist under the sceptre of 
the Ottoman sultans on the sole condition of introducing reforms, and 
adopting such institutions as would satisfy the needs and aspirations 
of its subjects, and place the country in perfect harmony with the 
civilised States of Europe, of which it forms a part. 

One of the points upon which I most strongly insisted with the 
Sultan, was the urgent necessity of once more placing the policy of 
the Sublime Porte in unison with that of Great Britain, and of 
re-establishing, upon the former friendly basis, our relations with this 
Power, whose support has preserved the existence of the Empire, and 
without which it will be impossible for us to ward off the mortal 
blows which are aimed at us by enemies within, as well as by those 
outside, both ready to utilise the elements of dissolution that we 
ourselves have created during the past quarter of a century. 

My views were expressed with all the courage and energy 
prompted by my patriotism and the gravity of the subject, and 
made an impression even upon the most resolute representatives of 
the Palace; they hesitated about openly attacking me, but they con- 
cocted the most infamous plots against me in the dark. It was all 
over with me—I saw it myself. I experienced, nevertheless, the 
lively satisfaction of having aided, however little, in the formation of 
a new current of ideas. Those who formerly did not dare even to 
mention the word veform for fear of being considered conspirators, 
and treated as such, began to speak out concerning the absolute 
necessity of administrative reforms, and of a renewal of amity with 
England, the real friend of Turkey, of Islam, and the Orient. 

This truth had gradually spread throughout the popular classes of 
Turkey when the Transvaal War broke out and the first reverses of the 
Queen’s army provoked on the part of the civilised nations of Europe 
an astonishing enthusiasm in favour of the Boers, as well as the most 
violent criticisms, and even invectives, against England. It was then 
that the Turkish people became conscious of their political situation 
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and of their debt of gratitude to the English nation. Without paying 
heed to official orders, they manifested with as much sincerity as 
nobleness their sympathy for the great country whose kindness they 
could never forget. Dignitaries, military men, men of letters, pupils, 
softas, ulemas, tradesmen, working-men, in short, everyone without 
exception, thought of nothing else than this war, of which the diffi- 
culties, designedly magnified by the European press and the repre- 
sentatives of the Palace, had become for our people a real subject of 
uneasiness. 

I had just prepared a short historical study of the Transvaal 
question, in which I faithfully interpreted the sentiments of the 
Mussulmans in general, and the Ottomans in particular, towards 
England. I read this little work to some politicians, who thought 
that it would be opportune to organise a Mussulman deputation to 
Her Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople, to present in the name of 
the Ottoman people an address of sympathy and of the unalterable 
gratitude of the Turks to England for her services in the civilisation 
of the Orient. 

This demonstration was the signal for the unanimous expression of 
Turkish sympathies, and at the same time it spread alarm in high 
places. Out of respect for the Sultan and for my own dignity I prefer 
to say nothing with regard to what took place between His Majesty 
and myself on the occasion of this movement, of which he considered 
me the promoter and organiser. Moreover, it is well known what. 
happened: the most prominent members of the deputation were for 
the most part exiled, and my official position became untenable. A 
few weeks later I was appointed Governor-General of Tripoli, with 
salary and authority exceptional ; as the price of my banishment I 
was accorded honours andrewards. If I thought only of my personal 
interests I could not complain, but as a patriot I found myself con- 
fronted by this dilemma: either to set out for my new post and there 
be stifled under the weight of rank and emoluments, or to exile myself 
in order to live as a free man. I decided on this latter course, and, 
after having respectfully given my resignation and the reasons 
thereof to His Majesty the Sultan, I quitted my country to live in 
exile, and for the past six months I have breathed the air of liberty 
in foreign lands, at the same time preserving my respect for my 
Sovereign, and finding in my love for my country (a solace for my 
expatriation) a consolation at being removed from it. 

My pamphlet on the Transvaal will make known the views and 
appreciations of the Turks and Mussulman people as to their future 
and their relations with the English, who for more than three 
centuries have pursued the noble and humanitarian task of the gradual 
regeneration of the Orient. 

From the time when England began to raise herself from an humble 
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position to the highest place among Colonial Powers, the English 
have been in contact with the Turks, and an intuitive impulse, so to 
speak, established between the two nations such sincere and candid 
relations that the other Powers became jealous. The reply of the 
Grand Vizier Siman Pacha to Pezen, the Austrian Ambassador, who 
bitterly complained, is very characteristic: ‘‘The English,” said 
Siman Pacha, “are so nearly like us that all they need, in order to 
become real Mahometans, is to acknowledge the Chehadet,” (a formula 
of the Mussulman creed). 

These relations once established were gradually strengthened by the 
interest shown by Great Britain towards Turkey during three centuries 
in consequence of the expansion and development of her commerce in 
Asia. We Ottomans, without distinction of race or religion, have, in 
the long run, identified our interests with those of England, to the 
point even of believing it impossible for us to exist politically unless 
we constantly march in accord with her and maintain between the 
two countries a s(i’l closer union than that generally implied by 
the word alliance. We are absolutely convinced of the truth that by 
her aid we can exist, and that without her we should disappear. 

We have not only the same interests, we have also a common 
enemy who threatens us to the same degree, and this is the principal 
and decisive point. Every blow at England’s prestige is a loss for 
us, while the disappearance of our authority in the Orient would 
bring about the decline of the British Empire. Whoever should 
wish to effectively attack England would be obliged to begin by 
passing over the corpse of Turkey. The day that the Muscovite flag 
floated over the walls of Constantinople would be doubly fatal, because 
it would mark at the same time the fall of the Ottoman Empire, 
the decline of England, and the cessation of the grand task which 
England has undertaken in civilising an entire world, and delivering 
it from the yoke of barbarity and superstition. The moment the right 
foot of the Russian Colossus is planted on the shores of the Bosphorus 
the Asiatic continent will be at her mercy. The disappearance of 
the Caliphate or its reduction to the rank of a sort of Mussulman 
@oumenical patriarchate, under the temporal authority of the Tzar, 
would be the signal for a general uprising of all the Mahometan 
peoples, which Russia would direct, without prejudice, to crushing it 
as soon as she had carried out her ends. 

This, according to us, is what is in preparation; this is the dismal 
perspective disclosed by each forward step of Russia, and concerning 
which we cannot think without trembling. I do not at all fear being 
taken for an imaginative monster by a certain category of Englishmen 
who, because of their neglect in attentively examining things, would 
consent to see the British Empire shorn of a part of its power, and 
would accept the idea of an England reduced to “a nest of swans 
upon a great pond.” 
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Furthermore, the facts show that nations have always been forced, 
as though in obedience to a natural law, from north to south. The 
Russians, like the Gerghis- Khan and Baber hordes of past ages, have 
a tendency to invade by land the countries that the English have 
reached and occupied by sea; the only difference is that the Russians 
advance systematically, methodically, utilising everything that 
military art and modern science place at man’s disposal for the 
destruction of his fellow-men, for the subjugation of the weak and 
the enslavement of the genius of races. It is the march of a formid- 
able mass which, from the Black Sea to the Yellow Sea, advances 
slowly but surely, so as never to be obliged to recede. 

There are two things that have escaped every man’s notice; and 
that the genius of Lord Palmerston alone perceived in the first half 
of this century. The first is that the Caucasus and the Black Sea 
are Russia’s two bases of action for dominating the world; and 
next, the possession of the Caucasus gives her the means for con- 
quering the rest. Situated as it is, and with the organisation that 
has been introduced, it can serve for a simultaneous attack upon 
Turkey by the North, and upon India by the East. This impreg- 
nable fortress of the Caucasus in Russia’s hands, and this immense 
arsenal in which her maritime power is now being created, constitute 
the knot of the two questions of Constantinople and India, which, 
being connected, can only be untied the one by the other. 

Railway lines of a length that frighten human imagination connect 
St. Petersburg on one side with Port Arthur, and on the other with 
the most populous districts of Central Asia and the principal passes 
of the route to India. The three dominating points of the Indian 
frontier are occupied by Russian detachments which, with native 
cavalry as auxiliaries, are ready to throw themselves without any 
scruple on India under the banner of fire and blood. Herat, the 
real key of the route to India, is 50 miles from the last Russian 
military post and almost within their reach, while it is no more than 
435 miles from Tchaman, the last station of the advance posts of the 
English army. 

All these circumstances would be as nothing if the struggle be- 
tween the two adversaries were to remain confined to the battle-field ; 
but the misfortune is that the gradual offensive movements of the 
Russians, which Rawlinson rightly compares “to the operation of 
the establishment of parallels around a besieged fortress,” act upon 
the imagination of the Asiatic peoples, diminish England’s prestige 
and shake their confidence in her superiority. The effects of this 
moral force are all the more important, as the material means appear 
to be out of proportion with the task to be accomplished. 

The marvellous results that have been obtained, thanks to the 
wisdom and intrepidity of the ruling statesmen, to the bravery and 
discipline of an army composed of a small number of English 
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soldiers led by heroes, to the devotion, courage, and ability, 
supported by an unshaken integrity, of the officials and English 
magistrates, are undoubtedly precious titles to gratitude on the part 
of the natives, who ought, without distinction, to unite for the 
maintenance of English administration; it would, however, be rash 
to completely rely upon them. Human nature is very far from 
appreciating the general good to which all private interests should 
be subordinate ; and besides, when there is an agitation coming from 
without and bringing with it subversive ideas, we must admit that 
far from considering the benefits accruing to the country as a whole, 
each class and each fraction would seek in what way its interests 
were affected. This is certainly a great trump in the game of this 
Colossus who aims at replacing “Greater Britain” by “ Greater 
Russia.” 

The maintenance of the Grand Turk, much more than the over- 
throw of the Grand Mogul, demonstrates England’s power to Asiatic 
eyes; the Asiatics now begin to discuss this power and to wonder 
whether Russia will really succeed in conquering the world. 

In presence of such a situation we Turks, with a clear conscious- 
ness of the danger threatening our country and all the Orient, impose 
upon ourselves the task of guiding all the Mussulman peoples of 
Asia, of grouping them in view of the struggle in favour of England, 
whose cause is their cause as well as that of civilisation, and of convinc- 
ing them of the fact that in acting otherwise they would effect their 
own destruction. On her side, England ought to look the danger im 
the face, and, with her characteristic courage and tenacity, accept a 
struggle that has become inevitable, and the issue of which will decide 
her destiny and that of humanity. 

The confidence that her traditional policy and long services inspire 
among all Ottomans, Mussulmans as well as Christians, the rights 
conferred on her by the Cyprus Convention, and the position she 
occupies in Egypt, are so many reasons for England’s boldly under- 
taking the humanitarian and civilising work of reforming our 
Empire. The day that Turkey, rid of an abominable system of 
government that despotism alone maintains for its own preservation, 
and that Mussulmans abhor more than Christians, shall have been 
rendered fit to satisfy all moral and social interests, a renewal of the 
horrors of which our country is, unfortunately, so often the scene, will 
be impossible ; the universal equilibrium will be established upon @ 
solid basis, and the possibility of an attack against British possessions 
and colonies will be destroyed. A Turkey, whose institutions and 
guarantees (that she would give to her various peoples) should be as 
strong as herarmy, would offer, among other advantages, that of sparing 
Great Britain the necessity of indefinitely increasing her fleet to guard 
against naval combinations aimed at English supremacy upon the 
sea, beginning with the Mediterranean. If Herat is the key to India, 
Constantinople remains, whatever may be said, the key to the whole 
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world. To fortify the two States that hold these keys is at once to 
place the English possessions for all time beyond the reach of attacks 
upon land and sea. 





I, 

The war that England has undertaken in the Transvaal has from the very 
beginning attracted the attention and aroused the interest of the Eastern 
peoples in general and the Mussulman population in particular. They con- 
sider the English race, on account of its religious beliefs, political doctrines, 
commercial aptitudes, and, still more by its geographical position and its 
Colonial possessions, as a sort of motive power and inspiring authority 
created by God for the revival of Oriental civilisation and the regeneration 
of the Mussulman world. 

Since the day when the English people threw off the Papal yoke, severed 
the infernal chains of the Spanish Inquisition, and thus gave liberty to 
millions of human beings, they have sought to make more intimate their 
relations with the Mussulman people, and in the course of three long 
centuries have not lost sight for a single moment of this object, which is one 
of the most important aims of British policy. 

By establishing at Constantinople the seat of the Caliphate and of their 
States, and fixing the governmental mechanism of their Empire upon that 
tripod formed by the largest of their European, Asiatic, and African pro- 
vinces, the Ottoman Sultans had so completely unsettled the equilibrium of 
the world that all the Eastern Sovereigns, considering themselves threatened 
by the new order of things, leagued themselves together, as in a last 
crusade, against the Ottomans, in whom they saw, above all, dangerous 
propagators of Islamism in Europe. Between the defeat at Lepanto, 
which marked the end of their victorious march and opened the era of 
their decline, and the catastrophe of Navarino, Christianity has twice risen 
up against Turkey with the single aim of crushing the Empire and Islamism 
with it. 

The first time it was Henry IV.—that King of France, whom the aid 
given by the Sultans had helped to assure the political existence of his 
kingdom, and whom the Ottoman naval forces that for a long while 
were placed under his orders, had effectively seconded in his efforts to 
rid himself of his enemies—who proposed the formation of a Christian 
League under the name of the Christian Republic, the armies of which were 
to drive back the Empire into the deserts of Asia. If Henry IV.’s project 
which was purely an act of ingratitude that was not justified even by the 
special interests of France, was not carried out, it is much less on account 
of Ravaillac’s stab than because of Queen Elizabeth’s refusal to join the 
league. 

The second time it was Alexander I., who, by the famous Holy Alliance, 
pursued the same end, and if this Alliance had no fatal consequences for 
Turkey it was still because the Regent, George of Hanover, declined to give 
his signature to such a treaty. 

The historical facts and the liberal and humane conduct by which bene- 
fited the seventy millions of Mussulmans placed under the direct control 
or under the political protection of Great Britain have created towards that 
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country a real debt of gratitude on the part of all Mahometans scattered 
throughout the world,and assured to her sympathies as sincere as the 
wishes which always accompany her everywhere, even in her smallest 
enterprises. As for us Ottomans, nothing that concerns England’s great- 
ness could be indifferent to us, and when we see her sustaina struggle upon 
any point of the globe we take pleasure in remembering that the English 
have poured out their blood and mingled it with that of our own soldiers 
for the defence of our dear country and the sacred rights of our Empire. 
It is such recollections that permit us to look back with pride upon the past 
and to regard with security the future, to which these souvenirs open such 
boundless prospects. 


II. 


The courage and perseverance shown by the Boers at the beginning of 
the war have called forth admiration from everybody ; and those who are 
irritated at England’s greatness, those above all who expect their national 
evolution to follow as a result of her decline, have not hesitated to send 
their good wishes to the little people, whose successes would have been the 
preface to this decay. For ourselves, we will not even consider the ap- 
proaching end of this great nation who, in taking upon herself the 
education and government of hundreds of millions of subjects or of souls 
under her protection and in showing to humanity the real route to progress, 
has succeeded in constituting the vastest Empire that has thus far existed. 
Therefore, we will confine ourselves to treating the question raised by the 
Transvaal War from the single point of view of the interest of the civilisa- 
tion of Islam. 

At the very moment when Europe believed herself delivered from Mussul- 
man domination by the fall, more rapid each day, of the Arabian Empire in 
Spain, and when the people of the East thought they might rejoice at this 
event, Mahomet the Conqueror scattered terror among them by taking 
Constantinople, the hearth-stone of Christian civilisation, and one of the 
two seats of the spiritual authority of Christianity. 

All the sovereigns and rulers, with the Pope at their head, thought only 
of finding the means of barring the way to this new Islamitic invasion. 
Jobn II., of Portugal, was not the least ardent leader in this work. He at 
once began to clear the Barbary coast of Mussulmans, and at the same 
time to hunt up enemies against them in the interior of Africa, and even in 
the most distant countries of Asia. 

At that epoch the inhabitants of East India believed in a Pontifical King, 
and the stories told by the Portuguese Admirals returning from their dis- 
coveries on the eastern coast of Africa, not less than the details brought by 
messengers from Benin, opportunely confirmed this legend. According to 
these stories there was at twenty moons’ march from Benin a grand 
Sovereign who, because of his temporal and spiritual power, was con- 
sidered as the head of ali the chiefs and sovereigns of Africa, to whom he 
sent, upon their accession, a sceptre, a crown and a cross as a sign of their 
investiture. John II. saw in this last emblem a proof that there was in 
Africa a Christian Prince who must be the famous Priest John, with whom 
he had for a long time desired to be in relation. 
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He therefore organized, in 1486, an expedition under command of Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, to discover the kingdom and capital of this Pontiff. It is 
this expedition, the aim of which was to procure the means for destroying 
Islam, that, after having called at Benin in the course of a long and eventful 
voyage, reached the cape which forms the summit of the African triangle. 
Wearied, however, by the trials of navigation, and discouraged by the 
savage aspect of the country, the expedition turned back. But King John, 
who was dissatiefied with this result, did not abandon his project; he 
changed the name of “ Cape Stormy,” given by Diaz to the country he had 
discovered, to that of Cape of Good Hope, and organized a new expedition 
under command of the celebrated Vasco de Gama, who was not able, how- 
ever, to set out until ten years later, and at that period Priest John was 
already dead. 

Vasco de Gama, after a stormy voyage, finally cleared the Cape, and con- 
tinuing his way towards the North-East, was the first to discover the country 
that he named Natal. Then he called along the coast already discovered 
and occupied by the Arabs, and, guided by their pilots who knew the 
route to India, reached that country and thus opened the great maritime 
way between the West and the East. Although very important from a 
geographical point of view, the Cape remained unoccupied for more than a 
century and a half. European navigators had frequently landed there. The 
English had even taken temporary possession of the country in 1620 in the 
name of King James I., but they all retired after a short stay, and the Dutch 
were then the first who afterwards definitively established themselves there. 

The Netherlands East India Company opened a branch-house at the 
Cape, and in 1652 sent out a detachment of a hundred soldiers who had 
just been mustered out of the regular army. This band, as soon as it 
landed, constructed a small stone fort as well as some barracks upon the 
very spot where now stands the splendid city of Cape Town, and then began 
to drive off the natives and to steal their wives, children and cattle. Two 
years later some hundreds of orphan girls were sent out to them from 
Amsterdam, and the number of these first colonists has been progressively 
increased by the immigration of adventurers from all quarters, and by 
French Protestant families who fled from the persecutions practised upon 
them in France. As these early colonists gave themselves up entirely to 
hunting the savages and wild beasts, the Dutch Government transported to 
the Cape several cargoes of negroes who were to till the soil, as well as 
several thousands of prominent Mussulmans from the Sunda Islands, whom 
the European population forced to perform the hardest labour and of whom 
in reality, they made slaves, 

The Boers, who had thus become the executioners of the coloured race 
and the ravagers of the country, were imbued with the fanatical ideas of 
another age, and their cruelty was certainly increased by the feeling that 
they were forever separated from the mother country. Totally ignorant, 
their only moral support was the Bible, which some of them could read, but 
they interpreted it literally as if it had been expressly written for them. 
They believed that it was permitted to shed blood and to confiscate the 
property of whosoever was not a follower of their religion, whether he were 
a native or a foreigner, Malay, Pagan, or Mussulman ; to take the children 
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of their victims and make them their slaves was, in their way of thinking, 
a pious act. During one hundred and fifty years of such misdeeds, all the 
tribes of this part of South Africa and more than a million of its inhabitants 
had been destroyed. As for the Mussulman Malays, who, in their own 
home had possessed servants and been accustomed to live well, they were 
reduced to slavery, and those who had not disappeared under this tyranni- 
cal treatment, preserved barely the name of their origin and their religion, 


II. Yv 


It is only by a miracle that this part of Africa, of which the Boers had 
made a cemetery and a hell, was rescued from their destructive hands, and 
it is England who accomplished this miracle. With a view of assuring her 
communications with India and of protecting her fleets that cover all 
oceans, she had for a long time considered the problem of the occupation 
of the Cape; and even in 1780 a fleet had started to take possession of the 
country, when a French squadron attacked it and afterwards reinforced the 
Dutch garrison. 

But some years later, a change having taken place in the foreign policy 
of France, that country seized Holland, whose possessions she had formerly 
defended. This act gave England the chance to lay hands upon the Cape, 
where the Boers had risen in revolt. The retrocession to the Batavian 
Republic had been, it is true, stipulated in the treaty of Amiens, but this 
clause was never effected, and the treaty of Vienna having recognized Great 
Britain’s right of possession of the country, it has remained an English 
colony since 1795. 

Naturally, one of the first acts of the new administration was to put a 
stop to the detestable conduct of the Boers, and individual liberty was, as 
far as possible, granted to the Mussulman Malays and natives, who had 
been deprived of all their rights and treated as beasts of burden. 

The Boers, powerful by their numerical superiority, received with disdain 
the reforms made by the new masters of the country; but, on the one 
hand, the increasing number of immigrants coming from England, and on 
the other the return of all those who had taken to the high mountains to 
escape the vexatious treatment exercised by the Boers, as well as the good 
will of the Malays, attracted by the humanity shown by the English, gave 
to the British administration the means of making itself obeyed and of 
obtaining, at least for a while, the submission of the Boers to the new state 
of things. Nevertheless, the discontent of the latter was great, and they 
only awaited a chance openly to show their displeasure. They unwillingly 
accepted a just government, which had for its aim social, religious and 
political equality. They were thoroughly exasperated by the Parliamentary 
act that emancipated the slaves in all British possessions and their purchase 
for the sum of twenty million pounds, Finding themselves suddenly 
deprived by this measure—which will be an eternal honour for England— 
of the labour of an entire population with whom they would henceforth be 
cbliged to live upon an equal footing, they nearly all preferred to emigrate 
further north with their property and herds. They crossed the Orange 
River and went to lead a nomadic life on the plains they had traversed 
during their previous incursions. “They chose as their leader Peter Retief, 
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‘who governed them paternally and kept them far from the territory occupied 
by the Kaffirs. Rejoined by English official messengers, who warned them 
that wherever they might settle they would always be considered as subjects 
of the Queen, they advanced still further north, and some of them went as 
far as the Drakenberg chain. There they entered into relations with 
Dingan, the Zulu chief, who assigned them land on the other slope of the 
mountain; but suspecting their ambitious designs, he attacked them while 
showing them the land allotted and murdered a large number of them. The 
survivors were, however, able to establish themselves in the same region, 
and in time becoming the stronger, they replaced Dingan by his brother, 
who was their friend, and then constituted the Republic of Natal. England 
could not tolerate the existence of an independent State upon that coast, and 
shortly afterwards destroyed it, the Boers having refused to submit peacefully. 

The most obstinate among them, rather than accept a government that 
puts the blacks upon the same level as the whites and considered it a 
duty to distribute impartially the benefits of civilisation, preferred to cross 
the Vaal River under the command of Hendreick Pot Keyter, and went as 
far as the Kachan or Magalisberg mountains ; but this district was already 
occupied by the Matabele chief, Moussilé Katzé, whom they forcibly com- 
pelled to settle on the other side of the Limpopo. It was only after this 
victory that the Boers became masters of the country, the inhabitants of 
which, exhausted by the rough treatment received from the Matabeles, at 
first received them as liberators, but soon had reason to repent of the welcome 
given to their conquerors, who carried off their wives, children, and cattle. 

Africa appeared to the Boers, whose exclusive reading was the bible, as 
a sort of Promised Land, and its inhabitants as specially created to be 
their slaves. Whoever sought to civilise and convert the negroes to 
Christianity, whether he was a missionary or a trader of English birth or 
other origin, became an object of suspicion, and was sure to experience 
their hostility. 

The illustrious Livingstone himself was thwarted in the task he had 
undertaken with so much abnegation. The teachers whom he had trained 
in his school at Colemberg were welcomed everywhere except in the Trans- 
vaal, where the benefits of the most rudimentary instruction had been 
denied the negroes. Hendreick, upon whom he called for the purpose of 
having this prohibition removed, cynically replied that all that was 
necessary to teach the negroes was that they were born to be the slaves of 
white men. 


IV. 


England, as we have just seen, considered the abolition of slavery and 
the development of commerce as the only efficacious means of introducing 
civilisation into Africa, while the Boers, faithful to their customs and the 
exclusive principles of their Constitution, put all possible obstacles in the 
way of this policy. Placed between two alternatives, either totally to 
suppress a government opposed to progressive ideas, or to try and reform 
it, she preferred to adopt the latter plan, which at that moment offered the 
advantage of freeing her from all concern in that quarter, and of giving her 
full liberty of action in Eastern affairs, which were soon to lead to the 
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Crimean War. The Vaal was declared to be the Northern limit of her 
possessions in South Africa, and all inhabitants on the other side of that 
boundary were released from their oath of allegiance to the Queen’s 
Government. The Transvaal Republic was recognized by a Convention 
signed in 1852 by the Governor of the Cape and by a representative of 
President Pretorius, and the Orange Colony was at the same time per- 
mitted to constitute itself as a Free State, under the formal condition of 
abolishing slavery. 

Henceforth the Boers had only a single obligation to fulfil in order to be 
independent, that of not practising the slave trade and not hampering 
commerce. It seems that this was asking too much of them, for they soon 
failed to keep their engagement. When the Convention of 1852 was under 
discussion President Pretorius’s delegate asked the English Governor what 
was to be done about the missionaries. Sir George Cathcart jokingly 
replied: ‘* You may do what you please with them.” This response was 
taken seriously, and scarcely a few months after having signed the agree- 
ment, President Pretorius, interpreting the refusal to allow the Bechuanas to 
import fire-arms as giving him the right to molest them with impunity, 
invaded their territory, destroyed the city of Colemberg, and the school 
founded by Livingstone, and exterminated a part of the population. The 
surviving women and children were reduced toslavery. When Livingstone 
returned from Caruna he found everything in ruins, and the books which the 
savages had respected were torn and scattered about, while more than 200 
of his pupils had been carried off by the Boers. He has described the 
lamentations of the children and their parents, and among other incidents 
told how Tsetsele’s child, whom, at his mother’s entreaties he had reclaimed, 
was returned by his kidnappers with two ribs burned and bearing other 
marks of torture inflicted upon him. 

Assured of their independence, secure against all intervention by 
England, the Boers became more and more arrogant, and believing them- 
selves invested with the mission of allowing only those who would bend 
beneath their yoke to live in Africa, they undertook to drive away the 
neighbouring tribes, destroyed one after another all the missionary institu- 
tions, and even went so far as to expel the English traders who wished to 
establish business relations with the northern colonies. Their oppressive 
conduct reached such a point that while England was at war with Russia 
for the defence of Turkey, they attempted to aid the Russians, whom they 
believed had taken up arms for the deliverance of the Holy Land and the 
destruction of the Mussulmans (enemies of their religion) and of their mortal 
foe the English, who were the allies of these same Mussulmans. A few 
days’ march sufficed to discourage these fanatics who had improvised them- 
selves as Russia’s friend, and the single result of this new freak of the 
Boers was the discovery of a river that was taken for the Nile, and that 
still bears this name. 

At this point Pretorius, the David of the Boers, died, and his son, 
Pretorius II., was unanimously elected as his successor. Although a man 
of very limited capacities, he was, on account of being his father’s son, also 
raised to the Presidency of the Orange Free State, but he held this office 
only a short time. 
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In 1867 the diamond mines were discovered in Griqualand, and the two 
republics, allured by the riches which until then had remained unsuspected 
in that country, did not hesitate to claim it and, notwithstanding the pro- 
tests of Waterboer, the Griquas Chief, they sent governors to take possession 
of the mines. But the miners were mostly Englishmen, and the Griquas 
refusing to recognise the authority of the Boers, the Governor of the Cape 
proceeded thence and settled the matter by annexing to Cape Colony a 
territory that had long been considered as forming part of the Crown’s 
domains. 

The President of the Orange Free State, who went to London for the 
purpose, was fortunate enough to obtain a large indemnity. As for the 
President of the Transvaal, who had not followed his colleague’s example, 
he fell out of favour with his countrymen, and was replaced by Francis 
Burgher, The new supreme executive, who was a Dutchman of consider- 
able merit, at once saw the necessity of spreading knowledge among his 
compatriots and facilitating communication throughout the country. His 
first act, therefore, was to go to Europe and make the arrangement to 
which is due the construction of the railway from Delagoa Bay to Pretoria. 
But, upon his return to the Cape, he found himself confronted with 
difficulties that obliged him to rolinquish his office. 

During President Burgher’s absence in Europe Mr. Kruger had under- 
mined the position of that official by all sorts of intrigues, and in addition, 
Sococos, Chief of a great tribe, having renewed his pretensions to the 
territories occupied by the Boers, a war broke out and finally ended in the 
utter defeat of the latter. Happily for the Boers, the English Government, 
fearing that the success of the natives might imperil not only the existence 
of the Transvaal but also that of all the white inhabitants of Africa, 
intervened at the right moment and sent out a Commissioner, Theophilus 
Shepstone, who entered Pretoria, unfurled the English flag, and took 
possession of the country in the Queen’s name, with the consent of the 
inhabitants of the town and in accord with Mr. Fruger himself. 

It is incontestable that England’s intervention saved the country from the 
natives ; but the salvation of the Boers once made certain, they began, 
little by little, to show their discontent, and at the close of three years this 
discontent ended in open revolt, The Governor of Natal, Sir George Colley, 
was ordered to put down this rebellion. He marched with a slender force 
against the Boers and defeated them at Lang’s Neck. Then, receiving a 
small reinforcement, he again attacked them at Majuba Hill, where they 
had strongly entrenched themselves. There the English were completely 
routed, and Sir George Colley paid for his imprudence with the loss of his 
life. This disaster produced great commotion in England. General Wood 
had already landed at Durban, and was preparing to avenge this defeat 
when Mr. Gladstone, in one of his customary magnanimous movements, 
preferred to show moderation than to employ force, and sent out the 
despatch which has since become famous: ‘‘ We have wronged the Boers. 
Make peace.” 

It thus happened that in 1881 the Transvaal Republic was recognised, 
but under the express condition of the suzerainty of England, with the right 
of her Government to intervene in certain internal affairs of the country. 
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In 1884 Mr. Kruger went to London in company with the General-in- 
Chief and the Minister of Public Instruction, and there concluded with the 
English Government a new agreement whereby the complete independence 
of the Transvaal Republic was acknowledged; but Clause IV. of this con- 
vention forbade the President to make any treaty with any foreign Power 
whatever, or with ary of the native Chiefs without first obtaining the 
consent of the Crown. The Orange Free State was not included in this 
clause. It is the interpretation of this arrangement, constituting the public 
law of the Transvaal, which has been the cause of subsequent difficulties, 
and finally brought on the existing war. 

V. 

Before explaining the present situation, we believe it will be of interest 
to give some details concerning the social condition and administrative 
system of the Boers. 

Averse to social life on account of their rude and mistrustful character, 
the Boers lead the existence of a peasant or a shepherd wherever they 
establish themselves. Each head of a family possesses a large extent of 
land called a plats, which contains not less than three thousand morgens, in 
the centre of which they erect a habitation, or rather a fort, capable of 
sheltering their family, their slaves and their cattle. This isolated life 
renders impossible the propagation of civilisation or instruction, and until 
recently most of the Boers wrapped themselves in animals’ hides, and not 
being able to read the Sacred Writings, contented themselves with looking 
at the pictures by which these books are illustrated. Their towns are 
only large villages, and not one of the Boers that inhabit them is engaged 
in business or works ata trade. It is only in the Orange Free State and 
the parts of the Transvaal bordering thereon that the natives are allowed 
to settle; in the rest of the country they can only live in common 
when they belong to different tribes, and even in this case they must 
periodically change their residence. The negro, wherever he may be, can 
neither own land, carry arms, nor enjoy civil and political rights ; he is not 
only prohibited from living under the same roof with the white people, but 
he is not even allowed to inhabit the same district ; he cannot work a mine 
on his own account, and he is forbidden to receive the pay for his labour in 
gold and to carry it upon his person, under penalty of the bastinado and 
imprisonment. 

The Chinese, the Hindoos, and the Mussulmans were submitted to the 
same treatment, and to work at any trade whatever they were first obliged 
to obtain a permit, which cost them twenty-five pounds. 

The form of the government is Republican. The President is elected for 
five years by universal suffrage. Two Chambers of twenty-nine members 
each, under the name of the Volksraad, constitute the legislative power ; 
the President, the Vice-President, who is also Commander of the Military 
Forces, and four Ministers form the executive power. At the beginning 
naturalisation was easily obtained by the white people, but after the dis- 
covery of the mines they increased so largely that, in order to protect them- 
selves against the predominance of foreigners, and especially of the English, 
the Boers rendered the adoption of citizenship as difficult as possible. 
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This so-called Republic, which for the past nineteen years has been in the 
hands of Mr. Kruger, recognises the rights of man only to those who have 
white skins, civil rights solely to those who belong to the same religious 
profession as the Boers, and political rights exclusively to those of their own 
race. The insistence of England, the party principally interested in South 
African affairs, for the abolition of these religious and ethnic distinctions, 
and the continuous refusal of the Boers, have led to the present conflict. 

If the Transvaal Boers and the Orange Free State Burghers had been 
content to occupy themselves with farming and cattle raising, there would 
have been no contest, England being mistress of all the surrounding 
countries with the exception of the northern portion of the Transvaal, which 
belongs to Portugal, and her railways encompassing the two States on all 
sides, thus controlling all the communications. But, the entire commerce 
of the two Republics being in the hands of the English, the interests of the 
Boers obliges them to follow the example of their Cape kindred and become 
in their turn the instruments of England for the extension of her influence 
and her civilization in Africa. 

Nature, in addition to an extraordinary fertility, has gifted the Boer lands 
with a really marvellous mineral richness. The surface covered by the 
Transvaal is nearly 500,000 square miles, and a third of this expanse is a 
mining basin that constitutes an inexhaustible treasure. The working of 
these gold runs has developed to such an extent during the past sixteen 
years that the value of the ore extracted in the year previous to the 
breaking out of the war exceeded seventeen million pounds, Snch unheard- 
of riches has augmented the economic and political importance of the 
country, and the attraction produced upon man by gold has drawn thither 
a crowd of fortune-seekers from all parts of the world. 

Before the discovery of the mines the white population was not more than. 
70,000 ; to-day it exceeds 300,000. The State revenues have increased 
from £170,000 to £4,000,000, and the resources of the treasury have grown 
to such proportions that whereas formerly it was difficult to find a gold 
piece elsewhere, the Transvaal Republic found in its revenues the means of 
procuring the formidable armaments that have enabled it to cope with a 
Power like England. Sixteen years ago the total imports and exports 
amounted to a million ; to-day the general trade exceeds £30,000,000, a. 
total surpassing that of Turkey’s commerce. We must not forget that this 
extraordinarily rich country belongs to these Boers who, formerly subjects 
of the Queen, renounced her government, impeded English expansion in 
every way, and believed that they were performing a religious duty in 
showing themselves hostile to the civilizing policy of England. 

We must also not lose sight of the fact that the value of this mining 
wealth is represented by shares held by London capitalists, and that the 
directors of the companies are Englishmen. Four-fifths of the Uitlanders, 
who form half of the white population, are likewise English subjects. 

Under such conditions could Engiand abandon to the care of an arbitrary 
and retrograde government several billions of her public fortune and so 
many thousands of her subjects who had been the first to turn to account 
the sub-soil of a territory the surface of which alone had thus far been 
worked by the Boers ? 
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Such, in brief, are the principal causes of the differences that have brought 
on the war. 

It was essential for England that her views of expansion on the African 
continent, already thwarted by the backward tendencies of the Boers, 
should not meet with any further obstacles in the economic and political 
development on the part of the young Republic; all the more so, as 
England was obliged to take into account the striking effect that the 
slightest weakness shown by her would have upon her relations with her 
subjects in Cape Colony, all of the same blood as the Boers, and who, at 
the first favourable opportunity, would have aided their kindred to raise the 
question of the abandonment of Africa by one of the two rival races. 


VI. 

It is not our intention to examine the rights conferred by the treaties 
upon which England bases her claims ; we do not wish, moreover, to con- 
sider whether the measures she has taken are sufficient for the defence of 
her interests, which are always identical with those of liberty and civiliza- 
tion. England is the most resolute and faithful champion of liberalism in 
the world; she recognises everywhere and to everybody their right to 
enjoy the benefits of a government that is enlightened and a friend of 
progress and justice ; wherever she meets tyranny she is ready to combat 
it, and an oppressed people is always sure of her sympathy and protection. 

Undoubtedly, these admirable proclivities of the English people are not 
wholly due to their humanitarian sentiments. The United Kingdom, which 
is a sort of floating manufactory working for the entire universe, is 
unceasingly obliged to increase its customers, who become more numerous 
as the wants created by civilization are multiplied. Unlike other conquerors, 
England does not seek to add to her own wealth by exhausting the 
countries she annexes; on the contrary, she makes sacrifices in order to 
create well-being, and strives to consolidate her own greatness by the 
prosperity of others. In any case, we believe that she all the more merits 
the confidence of peoples, as she plainly shows that she is not the only one 
to profit by the good-will she displays towards them. 

The English aim in Africa at the extension of the benefits of a civilized 
government to all the inhabitants; their claims against the Boers have 
no other end than the establishment of an administration that will assure to 
the blacks as well as to the whites, to foreigners as well as to the Queen's 
subjects, the same rights as those enjoyed by the Afrikanders of all races 
in Cape Colony. Furthermore, the manner in which England has governed 
the countries placed under her direct authority in Africa confer upon her 
the right of wishing to introduce into the South African Republics a method 
of government that has been tried and, in less than a century, has trans- 
formed a savage country into a prosperous colony, possessing in the same 
degree as the European States all the advantages of Western civilization. 


VII. 
The Mussulmans of these countries are certainly not among those who 
have benefited the least by such a government. First of all, measures were 
taken to have their mosques and communal institutions respected ; and 
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M. de Roubais, Justice of the Peace at Cape Town, so well protected 
Mussulman interests that in a short time their community occupied an 
excellent situation among the other communities. The Crimean war had 
strengthened the sincere friendship already existing between England and 
Turkey, and the Cape Mussulmans were quite able to appreciate the value 
of the understanding between their Government and the Caliphate. They 
seized this opportunity to send to Abdul Medjid, their spiritual chief and 
the friend and ally of their Queen, an address expressing their gratitude 
for the benefits showered upon them, and for the services continually 
rendered them by M. de Roubais. 

The Sultan Abdul Medjid, fully appreciating their services, sent M. de 
Roubais a rich present, with the expression of his thanks, and the prestige 
of this official became still greater in the Colony, as he himself redoubled 
his zealous efforts. The Afrikanders, prompted by spite and old grudges, 
openly annoyed him and prevented his election to the Lower Chamber, but 
he entered the Upper House at a bye-election in spite of these intrigues. 

England did not content herself with merely strengthening the Sultan’s 
political powers ; she also sought every opportunity to render more brilliant 
his prestige as spiritual head in the eyes of the whole Mussulman world. 
At about that epoch she influenced the sending out from Constantinople of 
aman capable of instructing the Cape Mussulmans in the dogma of their 
faith, and recognised M. de Roubais as Consul-General of Turkey, that 
gentleman continuing to sit as a member of the Cape Parliament. 

At the accession of the Sultan Abdul Aziz, M. de Roubais went to 
Constantinople and explained to the Sublime Porte the situation of the 
Mussulman community and solicited the means for rendering it still better. 
Thanks to the enlightened mind of Fuad Pacha and Ali Pacha, who were 
then Ministers, all his requests were granted, and he received from the 
Saltan a large sum for the erection of a mosque at Port Elizabeth 

All these noble efforts, united to the instruction given by the Hodja Bekir 
Effendi, morally and materially elevated the Cape Mussulmans and placed 
them in a very enviable position. Moreover, the impartiality shown by the 
English was such that the Afrikanders, having opposed the granting to the 
Mussulmans of a part of the subvention accorded to the schools for the 
religious instruction of the pupils, under the pretext that the money was 
destined for the Christian schools alone, care was taken to prevent a like 
injustice to the Mussulmans, who received full satisfaction on this point. 
The English administration even went further and prompted the adoption 
of an amendment whereby the oath taken by members of Parliament was 
modified so as to enable the Mussulmans to be elected the same as all other 
citizens. 

It is unnecessary to add that owing to these specially favourable conditions 
the prosperity of the Mussulman community continued to increase, and that 
the Islamitic propaganda is carried on freely and with the greatest success 
among the native population of South Africa. 

In the preceding narrative we have not pretended to establish the moral 
superiority of one of the two forces engaged in the conflict on the table- 
lands of South Africa. Our design has been merely to demonstrate that 
England’s triumph in that country would facilitate the progress of civilisa- 
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tion among the coloured inhabitants and guarantee the present and fature 
interest of the world in general and particularly of the Mussulman world. To 
express a wish favourable to the Boers would be equivalent to desiring that 
a whole continent should be eternally kept in ignorance and barbarism, that 
the forward march of humanity should be retarded, and that those who 
profess the Mussulman faith should be deprived of the indispensable: 
guarantees of their evolution. 


VIII. 


With these truths before our eyes we cannot help regretting the judgments: 
and criticisms expressed upon the Transvaal question among the public as 
well as in official circles ; they can be explained, we believe, by a jealous. 
sentiment inspired by England’s creation of an immense empire, which she- 
has preserved and developed by the admirable system of government she 
lias devised, and which her formidable maritime power is capable of defend- 
ing upon all points of the globe. 

Indifferent to political combinations formed around and against her, 
Great Britain has once more seen during this South African war the hesita- 
tion of her rivals to try their strength with her; but the signs of a wish to 
enter upon the struggle have not been wanting, and she might at certain 
moments have believed the time near at hand when she would be 
obliged to defend herself against the Power that aims at universal domina- 
tion. This contest is inevitable, and it will decide the fate of the Orient; 
either the East will become enlightened and civilised, or the servitude and 
darkness that weighs upon her will be prolonged. 

Will the Orientals, and especially the inhabitants, mostly Mussulmans, of 
the zone where will occur the first shock of the struggle between these two 
forces composed of such dissimilar elements, look on unmoved when they 
are the principal stake at issue ? 

Mussulmans and Ottomans should seriously consider the eventuality of 
ihis contest, foresee the consequences according to which side wins the 
day, and be prepared to support the one whose tendencies and political 
principles best coincide with their religious and national interests. The 
Lounden duty of the Ottoman Empire, more than that of any other nation- 
ality, is to come to a decision on this question, as her geographical position 
makes her a sort of representative between the Orient and the Occident of 
modern civilisation, which she has definitely adopted, and because of the 
prestige given to her by the title borne by her Sovereign as protector of 
Islam and guardian of the Caliphate. 

It is essential, therefore, to examine from a Turkish point of view the 
particular conditions of the four States that have interests in the countries 
where there are Mahometan populations, namely, England, Russia, France, 
and Holland, 


IX. 


England, protected, as she has been, both by her own strength and by 
geographical position, from all external aggression, has been able to acquire 
important possessions far from her shores—possessions beyond the reach 
of any other ‘Power. Knowing that, in India, the Mussulman element 
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alono could raise a claim to sovereign rights, and that the Ottoman Empire 
alone offers a possible base for any attack directed against her Indian pos- 
sessions, England has for the last hundred years recognised the importance 
of Turkey, as well as the expediency of strengthening her and of obtaining 
-her friendship, Our political history during this century plainly shows 
‘that England has been constantly guided by this point of view. 

It is England that foiled the first Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt by 
destroying the French fleet at Aboukir; and, when France profited by the 
annihilation of the Sultan’s naval forces at Navarin to take possession of 
Algeria, and to drive Mehemet Ali into revolt by holding out to him the 
‘hope of occupying the throne at Constantinople, it is England that suc- 
‘ceeded in uniting Europe against the Pacha of Egypt and his protector, 
that preserved Turkey from the dangers involved in the Treaty of Hunkiar- 
Iskelessi, and caused the integrity of her territory to be acknowledged in 
the Treaty of London by all the Powers, including France and Russia. 
Undoubtedly, Russia was also opposed to the advance of Mehemet Ali, but 
the motive of her opposition was not so much the fear of seeing the fall of 
the Empire of the Osmanlis, as the desire to prevent what she considered 
as a decayed body from being vivified by the fresh blood that would have 
been infused to it by the Egyptian conqueror. If a proof of this were 
needed, it wo..d be found in the displeasure shown by Russia at the era 
of progress and prosperity begun by the Tanzimat, and in her decision to 
make Turkey her vassal, or to crush her, when she sent Mentchikoff on his 
famous mission to the Sultan, and at the same time tried to gain England’s 
good-will by offering her Egypt and Crete. 

Firm ino their resolution to sustain and build up the Ottoman Empire, the 
English did not hesitate to reject the offers made by Nicholas I., and pro- 
fiting by the temper of Napoleon III., who could not admit that France 
should be deprived of her time-honoured rights upon the Holy Land, and 
who desired to annul the clauses of the Treaty of Vienna opposed to the 
re-establishment of the Napoleonic dynasty, concluded with him the fruitful 
alliance which ended in the Crimean War and the Treaty of Paris, the 
clauses of which confirnicd the integrity of Turkey and her admission into 
the European concert, at the same time that they rendered impossible for 
a long while the project of making the Black Sea a Russian lake. This 
result, however satisfactory it might be, would have been still greater if 
England's project of continuing the war until she had torn from Russia the 
Caucasus and the Crimea had not been thwarted by the Emperor Napoleon. 
That Sovereign, who was constantly guided in his conduct by dynastic 
-considerations, and the need of increasing his prestige, was inclined at the 
very beginning of hostilities to come to an understanding with Russia, and 
the was only prevented from so doing by England’s energetic attitude. 

The versatility of the French Emperor was so great that even before the 
ink had dried upon his signature ratifying the treaty of peace that effaced 
the traces of French blood poured out upon the battle-field for the preserva- 
tion of Turkey's independence, he proposed to the English Cabinet the 
annexation of Tunis, with Tripoli and its dependencies to Piedmont, of 
Morocco to France and of Egypt to England. 

Lord Palmerston categorically refused to entertain such a proposal, and 
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directed Lord Cowley, the English Ambassador, through Lord Clarendon, 
the first Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Paris, to at once explain to the 
Emperor that “more than one country—Italy, Spain and Sicily, for 
example—would be prosperous if it were united to France, England or Pied- 
mont; but what constituted the validity of the understanding between 
France and England was not so much the co-operation of their fleets as the 
effect produced by this understanding, which showed to the world that it 
was based upon moral laws, and had for aim resistance to unjust aggres- 
sions, the liberation of the oppressed from the hands of their oppressors, 
and the preservation of the political equilibrium of the States. Ought we, 
then, to renew the proceedings employed by others for the partition of 
Poland? And if so, what right could be invoked by France and England 
for seizing the Sultan’s African possessions when they had just defended 
the integrity of his Empire ? ” 
X. 

Russia had left to France the responsibility of diminishing the import- 
ance of the Treaty of Paris; but the vacillation of Napoleon III., who 
could not, in spite of everything, make up his mind to sacrifice the 
advantages of all sorts that he would gather from his friendly relations 
with Great Britain, and having no hope of advantage on the other side, 
obliged the Russian Government to count only upon itsown means, Russia, 
therefore, undertook to paralyse the efforts of the Ottoman administration 
in the application of the reforms and improvements that she wished to 
realise ; she attacked with diplomatic notes the edifice that the Anglo- 
French Alliance had strengthened, and finally succeeded in causing, first, an 
uprising of the Greeks in Crete, and later of the Sclaves in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. In each one of these questions England used all her influence 
in our favour, and, to speak only of the second one, it is to her that we owe 
the rejection of the Andrassy Note and the famous Berlin Memorandum. 
If her friendly action did not succeed in sparing us the consequences of the 
uprising of the Sclavonic populations that had been prepared so long 
beforehand, it was owing to the general state of Europe and because of the 
impossibility to sustain our cause by her arms at the moment when the 
deplorable events in Bulgaria provoked such strong indignation, and 
thus facilitated the destructive work of Russian policy. All that Enyland 
could do under the circumstances was to urge upon the Sublime Porte the 
- immediate adoption of measures best calculated to heal the wounds caused 
by the rash policy adopted in home affairs after the death of Ali Pacha and 
to quiet public opinion in Europe. Even when she saw that certain 
grievous errors nullified the effect of the general reforms that had just been 
promulgated—in contradiction, it is true, with the propositions of the 
Powers, but the liberalism of which should have secured for them the 
sympathy of the different peoples—she did not lose courage, and still found 
the means for preserving Turkey, then condemned to isolation, from the 
total annihilation by which she was threatened. 

History will never be able to explain why we so thoughtlessly rushed 
into a war, which was sure to be fatal to us, when the reiterated declara- 
tions of the British Government that it would not take part in the struggle 
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should have been sufficient to dissuade us, and which the acceptation of the 
London Protocol enabled us so easily to avoid. We tremble in thinking of 
what would have happened if England, before and even during the hos- 
tilities, had not succeeded in rendering impossible the disappearance of 
Turkey as a result of this war. 

Anxious to secure the neutrality of the English, Russia pledged herself 
by the most solemn declarations of her Sovereign and her Government not 
to take possession of Constantinople, not to touch Egypt, the valley of the 
Euphrates, or Bassora; she even formally promised that, in case Turkey 
should sue for peace before the passage of the Balkans by the Russian 
troops, she would at once grant it, and upon conditions certainly less 
onerous than those that we had to accept. Our Government failed to take 
advantage of this situation, but the Turks themselves are aware that it is 
England’s attitude which created this situation, just as they are convinced 
that if the San Stefano Treaty has not been executed they owe it uniquely 
to the presence in the waters of Constantinople of her fleet, with its guns 
pointed at the Russians encamped in the neighbourhood. 

After having kept Russia out of the Bosphorus, England aided the 
establishment in Turkey in Europe of a state of affairs in conformity with 
the general interest, and also gave her attention to the future of our 
Asiatic provinces, which were still at the mercy of Russia. She made an 
agreement with the Sublime Porte by which she bound herself to defend us 
against all future aggression on condition that we should introduce radical 
reforms in the provinces to the profit of all the inhabitants, and cede to her 
the island of Cyprus, which would continue to remain under the sovereignty 
of the Sultan, to enable him to hold his army and navy ready near the coasts 
of Asia Minor, This sacrifice has not yet produced the benefit we expected 
from it, but the agreement in question contains, according to the opinion 
of all Ottomans, such a precious pledge for the extirpation of the abuses 
suffered by them, and for the re-establishment of the former close relations 
with England, that they continue to hold to it as to a sheet-anchor. 


XI, 

We will now consider the question, so vital for Islam, of the formation 
of the friendly relations between England and Turkey. 

From the day when England saw the importance for her of the political 
existence of the Ottoman Empire, from the day when Lord Chatham 
declared that ‘‘ he considered as a lunatic anyone who. denied this import- 
tance, and refused to speak to him,” she has not ceased to concentrate her 
whole attention upon the two great centres of the Turkish possessions— 
Egypt and the Straits. 

The opening of the Suez Canal, by increasing the already great value of 
Egypt, could only add to the interest the English had in maintaining the 
Sovereign rights of the Sultan over this country ; and England, who had 
done so much to restore Mehemet Ali as Governor-General, and who had 
consented to the hereditary succession of this function in the Pacha’s 
family only on condition that he and his successors would conform to the 
fundamental laws of the Empire, and remain faithful to the Ottoman 
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throne, was also the first to signalise the danger of the privileges accorded 
later on with such culpable thoughtlessness, and which, by changing the 
order of succession, might lead to national autonomy. 

When France, almost on the morrow of the Berlin Congress, decided to 
occupy Tunis, threatening the Sublime Porte with another Navarin if it 
attempted to defend its rights upon this province, thus betraying by this 
act of spoliation her desire for domination upon the African coasts, England 
was obliged to pay serious attention to this question. Her vigilance became 
still greater shortly afterwards, when the revolt of Arabi broke out, a revolt 
rendered exceptionally serious by the relative weakness of Turkey, who had 
just emerged from a disastrous war and who was in the midst of a financial 
crisis. From the first moment, however, she considered that the employment 
of the Ottoman forces was the surest means of putting down the insurrec- 
tion, while France emphatically rejected all direct action by the Porte in 
Egypt. But the English Cabinet would have probably triumphed over the 
unwillingness of the French to permit the landing even of a single Turkish 
soldier in Egypt if the hesitations of the Suzerain Court and the diplomatic 
negotiations to which these hesitations gave rise had not, by causing the 
loss of much valuable time, encouraged the hopes of the leaders of the 
rebellion to such an extent that England was obliged to quell the insurree- 
tion herself; for the French squadron, which had been mancuvring in 
company with the British Fleet along the Egyptian shores, quitted her 
associate at the decisive moment of the bombardment of Alexandria. Follow- 
ing close upon this event the Conference assembled at Constantinople decided 
to request the Porte to send troops to re-establish order in the province 
and thus accomplish its duty as the sovereign power. Although this 
decision was taken unanimously it came out plainly, in the course of the 
debate raised in the Chamber of Deputies, that what France wanted was to 
abolish all sovereignty of the Sultan in Africa, and to destroy the influence 
“exercised by the Caliphate over the Mussulmans on that continent. The 
following passage from the speech made by Gambetta on that occasion is 
-a sufficient proof of this assertion :— 

‘‘The Conference will send Turkish troops. I believe this to be the worst 
kind of a solution. There was, in my opinion, a point upon which no 
‘concession should have been made, namely the question of Turkish interven- 
tion. To bring back the Turk to the foot of the Pyramids is to play with 
fire in Algeria and Tunis. To place the Turk under the French flag is to 
say to all the Orient that the Caliph has become your master ; it is to abolish 
in a single day fifty years of our policy. Fifty years; but Iam mistaken, 
for France does not date from a century. It is the abandonment of her 
traditional policy on the borders of the Nile. Iwill vote you this money 
to try these adventures; but if ever the Sultan again becomes master of Egypt, 
perhaps in agreement with our rivals who are disposed to aid him, 
remember, gentlemen—I ask nothing better than to be in error—that if, 
unfortunately, I should see the regular battalions of the Sultan and Caliph 
return to the foot of the El-Ahzar mosque, I firmly believe that you could 
say farewell to all your dreams of restoration and reconstitution of the 
French colony in Egypt.” 

French hostility towards Turkey and the intrigues of those whose interest 
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it was to trouble our friendly relations with England, have been the cause 
of the blunders committed by us since the beginning of this Egyptian 
question. This explains only too well the end pursued by French diplomacy 
when it insisted so strongly at Constantinople for the rejection of the 
Drummond Wolff Convention, which was already signed and approved by the 
Queen, and dispenses us from further comment. Besides, the faults that 
were not avoided and the responsibilities that were incurred in this 
Egyptian business will form the subject of another pamphlet, which will be 
issued later on. 

The more Egypt is necessary to the existence of a Mussulman State and 
to the authority of the Caliphate, the more the harmony between this State 
and England is indispensable. To suppose that the presence of the English 
at Cairo is a sufficient reason for justifying the present condition of our 
relations with them, would be a real misfortune for Islam and for Turkey. 
We hope, on the contrary, and are even persuaded, that the accidental and 
passing circumstances which have changed the understanding into a discord 
will soon be modified so as to allow the renewal in a solid fashion of the 
ties that ought never to have been loosened. Egypt has been occupied by 
English soldiers for the past eighteen years, and the Queen’s Government 
has exercised an absolute supervision over the Khedival administration ; yet 
the situation of the latter to the Caliphate and its dependence upon the 
Empire remain intact. The Khedive’s authority is freely exercised, and in 
addition the progress is such that this friendly interference, which has a 
legal character by virtue of the capitulations, and which was more rigorous 
there than elsewhere in the Levant, tends to disappear. The bases of a 
constitutional government in conformity with the prescription of the Koran, 
“‘ Deliberate upon your affairs,” and without which no Mussulman State can 
prosper or even exist, are already begun. The moral laws, civil rights and 
individual liberty, which the Mahometan law no less than Western civiliza- 
tion demand, are in full force there. Furthermore, the facts prove that the 
liberty of the press exists there as well as freedom of thought and speech, 
and that they can advantageously exist in the Orient and in Mussulman 
countries. Certainly the regrets and the complaints of the Mussulman 
press, and notably those of the editor of the Al Muayad, are worthy of 
sympathy, but we may be permitted to remark that these sincere cries are 
a valuable indication of the entire freedom left to those who utter them to 
judge and criticise everything in their country. 

Undoubtedly, the principal motive for England's intervention in Egypt 
and the services she renders to the progress of its people is the development 
of her trade and the protection of her maritime routes. But, on the other 
hand, the advantages she there finds from this point of view are so largely 
compensated by those that we ourselves owe to her, that a closer under- 
standing with her would be a real benefit for the Islamitic world and the 
surest of guarantees for the existence of the Ottoman Empire. “Moreover, 
we ought not to forget that it is wearing the fez and preceded by the 
crescent that the English march forward for the extension of Egyptian 
territory, or, what amounts to the same thing, Ottoman territory, and the 
permanent re-attachment of the Sudan, this essentially Mahometan country 
in Africa. 
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XII. 


At this point of our study we believe it will be useful to cast a rapid glance 
at the just and humane manner in whieh the ‘English govern their colonies 
and possessions. 

To consider only India, it will be enough to recall the admirable words 
of wisdom, equity, and foresight used by Lord Derby half a century ago at 
the time of the transfer of the administration of this vast country from the 
hands of the East India Company to those of the Queen’s Government, in 
order to understand the spirit by which England is animated towards the 
populations placed under her sceptre. ‘‘1 know,” said the illustrious 
Minister, “ that the Indian races are not yet ripe for European institutions. 
But what I admit is that we are obliged, in the interest of humanity, of 
morality and religion, to promise them at once a participation in the 
administration of their country as far as it is possible and prudent to do so, 
I am convinced that these peoples, subject to the supervision of the 
authorities and under the guarantees of the English law, will eventually 
appreciate, imitate, and perhaps one day surpass our laws. If, by the 
gradual possession of the right to take part in their local affairs, they 
extended their aspirations and claimed politieal rights; if, I say, their 
aspirations should reach the point of causing the fall of our formidable 
Empire of India, the fact that we had succeeded in delivering an entire 
nation from the yoke of barbarism and superstition and of teaching them 
respect for law and the manner of administering it, would be enough to 
make us proud of our efforts, and the people of India would be grateful 
to us.”’ 

This liberal and civilizing programme has been followed ever since 
without the least deviation. The Home Government proves by its acts that 
it feels responsible not only for the material well-being, but also for the 
moral and intellectual development of the numerous populations of that 
immense country. . To raise up the native of India to a full sense of 
his dignity as a man, to accustom him to govern himself in his commune, 
to introduce him into the courts, to gradually prepare him for the highest 
administrative functions and thus render him apt to one day take part in 
the direction of the itaportant affairs of his country, is the mission which 
the English Government in India has allotted to itself and which it fulfils 
with an activity equal to its generosity. 

Lord Ripon, one of the most distinguished among the Viceroys of India, a 
man of liberal mind and broad views, esteemed that it was nct enough for 
the English to derive a benefit from the possession of the vast peninsula ; 
the inhabitants, he said, should learn to do without England. And, with 
this idea, he created the germ of self-government which is expanding, and 
which may be distinguished by the following traits : 

At the lowest step of the administrative ladder the rural agglomeration, 
or village, has been allowed to preserve its special character, with its arbitral 
tribunal, particular customs, undivided property, inn, priest, accountant, 
and guard. Upon this ancient institution Lord Ripon superposed a new 
organisation, consisting of Local Boards, or cantonal councils, and District 
Boards, or county and provincial councils. These Local Boards are, for the 
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most -part, elective bodies, and» nominate a notable proportion of the 
members who sit in the higher assemblies. The native element is beeoming 
stronger every day, and more than a thousand towns have thus far received 
municipal institutions.- The principle of elective representation has entered 
even the Legislative Council of the Viceroy and of the Governors of Bombay 
and Madras. 

If the local administrations have not yet afforded any appreciable results, 
the deliberations of the Congress, which meets every two years in one of 
the large cities of India, have been on: the contrary, from the very first, 
keenly elucidated by the discussions in. the press. This movement is not 


-due to Governmental action. Some progressive Englishmen, who are 


friends. of India, rejoice at this result, and see in this Congress the 
‘awakening of India, the beginning of a new national life and a great 
force that is working not for the dissolution but for the consolidation of 
the Empire.”’ ° 

This Congress, which .consists of from six hundred to twelve hundred 
members, discusses several questions, and after hearing two or three of its 
most influential members votes its resolutions, 

If a useful reform has been introduced during the year, it is received by 
a collective expression of approbation; if a questionable law has been 
placed on the Statute Book it is discussed and amended. Old grievances are 
examined and new needs pointed out. The Congress, furthermore, makes 
a rapid examination of all the social and politieal problems that interest the 
whole of India: administration, works of public utility, taxation, education, 
health laws, poor relief, industrial and commercial legislation and measures 
to reduce famine, to cireumscribe the plague, and to extend well-being to 
education and liberty, 

Under this liberal government. the Islamitic religion itself is propagated 
with prodigious facility and rapidity. Mussulman merchants and artists 
teach the Mahometan faith to their apprentices and to their colleagues, and 
the Cheiks and Hadjis do the same in the markets and in the public places. 
A certain Hadji Mohammed succeeded in two years in converting two 
hundred thousand Hindoos. 

Kazi Nasrabad Safder Ali has converted the whole corporation of lock- 
smiths at Kandesh.. At Calcutta, Bombay, Benkialur, and in other impor- 
tant towns, there are special pulpits for the preaching of Islamism, and the 
preachers draw a multitude of listeners, among whom are many Europeans. 
The number of converts gained during the past ten years exceeds three 
millions. 

These favourable-conditions for the propagation of the Islamitic faith in 
India rejoice the heart of the Mussulmans. of all countries, and. to show 
its recognition the Caliphate, some thirty years ago, sent to India and 
Afghanistan a special Embassy under Ke Kadiasker Ahmet Houloussi 
Effendi, for the purpose of making known to the notabilities, Chiefs and 
Ulemas, the friendly relations that existed between the Commander of the 
Faithful and England, and to show them that the Mussulman world would 
have everything to gain by maintaining these relations and would lose a 
great deal if they should become weakened by the intrigues of those whose 
interest it was to disturb them. 
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England's friendship was thus fully appreciated and with profound 
political sense by the Caliphate. Subsequent events and the present 
predominating influence in Turkey cannot lessen the force of this apprecia- 
tion, which is just at all times, and which should be the invariable guide to 
our conduct. 

The difficulties formerly raised by Western Europe against the ambitious 
aims of a great Power that threatened the general equilibrium, are, at the 
present moment, considerably lessened, if not entirely overcome. France, 
whose institutions and form of government should make her the protectress 
of liberty and the enemy of despotism, has, to some extent, become sub- 
mitted to this Power, which is the incarnation of tyranny ; she seems ready 
to sacrifice to this Power the independence of the peoples of the Orient, 
Mussulmans as well as Christians, she whom these peoples loved to consider 
as being animated with the desire of assuring to them this liberty of which 
she has so long been the apostle. She does all that she can to strengthen 
the suspicion that she desires the destruction of the Caliphate itself, this 
common bond uniting all Mussulmans, 

In order to have a correct idea of the value of English colonial adminis- 
tration, particularly in Mussulman countries, it is useful to compare it with 
that of some of the other great States ; in this way we shall readily see the 
superiority of the English system over that applied, for example, by France 
in the most important Mussulman country of Africa. 

France has been in possession of Algeria for seventy years, and yet tho 
four millions of Mussulmans of that country, which in fact is French ter- 
ritory, not only do not enjoy political rights, but are excluded from all par- 
ticipation in local government ; the central and municipal administration is 
solely confided to native Frenchmen, to foreigners and to the native 
Israelites who have become naturalised; but these constitute a feeble 
minority. 

The Mussulman majority is so utterly deprived of all rights that not one 
of its members has a seat in the General Councils ; six assistant councillors, 
appointed by the Governor-General, are alone admitted with consulting 
voice. 

The French authorities dispose of the land according to their will, and 
expropriate without any legal proceedings or any indemnity fixed by judicial 
procedure. How many estates have, in this way, been torn from the Arabs 
to be given to Frenchmen who, unable to cultivate them themselves, have 
let them out to the natives, who have thus become lessees of their own 
property! The draconian provisions of the native code are still in force, 
and the greater part of the country continues to be under military rule. 

We are far from denying the innate sentiments of justice and humanity 
that characterise the noble French nation, and we are here happy to render 
homage to the generous and tolerant spirit which marked the first years of 
the occupation of Algeria; the Mahometans everywhere gratefully recall 
that France then had mosques constructed even before building churches ; 
that pilgrims were each year transported at Government expense to the 
Hedjaz ; that the rebels whose hands were red with French blood were 
treated with the most admirable magnanimity. But the remembrance of 
these acts of kindness renders all the more painful the changes that have 
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taken place in the treatment by France of the native Algerians; we suffer 
to a greater degree in seeing the charitable institutions formerly directed 
by the Arabs, such as hospitals, schools, and the rest, reduced to penury 
because the revenues once consecrated to them have been diverted from 
their original purpose. How can we fail to deplore the suppression of the 
Arab schools and the substitution of French schools, which have in their 
turn been partly closed, and to be moved to indignation by the fact that 
a population of four millions has, for its educational needs, only a modest 
subsidy of one hundred thousand francs, which is given annually by the 
French Government? With the exception of the Arab journal devoted to 
official matters, no other newspaper can be published in that language. The 
reason for this is that the French seem to have made up their mind that 
instead of enlightening the native it is better to extinguish the little light 
he possesses; and in French governmental councils the idea prevails and 
has been distinctly expressed that the Arab has fallen to the last stagé of 
depravity and vice, and that the Mahometan faith is an obstacle to the 
expansion of civilisation. Consequently, it is useless to try to attach the 
Arab to the soil, but rather to gradually supplant him by the European, 
and in the meanwhile to keep him by force in submission and obedience. 

The considerations and general ideas that we have just submitted have 
shown, we believe, the liberalism that has animated England in her rela- 
tions with the peoples of all races and religion that she has governed—and 
more particularly with the Mussulman peoples—and the striking contrasts 
presented by her methods when compared with those of other nations exer- 
cising a similar control over countries they have annexed. 

It would consequently be idle to wish to add anything to this demonstra- 
tion by describing in detail the administration of Holland and Russia 
in the countries where they have established themselves. We shall have 
said enough in recalling that the first holds her colonial populations, which 
are almost all Mussulmans, under the intolerable yoke of a State mono- 
poly engrossing the product of their labour. As for the second, even 
admitting that she should modify her proceedings towards her heterodox 
populations, the necessity of continually advancing in her invading march 
from the North to the South, to reach the countries and seas that she covets, 
will inevitably oblige her to crush the purely Mahometan peoples established 
in the regions separating her from these countries, and to suppress their 
independence. 

If India should one day pass under Muscovite domination, and the 
Russian flag float upon the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Indian 
Ocean, it would be the end of the Ottoman Empire, of Persia, and Afghani- 
stan; and the reconstitution of a Mussulman State would become an 
impossible dream. 

In conclusion, we repeat that the true friends of civilisation ought to wish 
for the success of the gigantic effort of England in Asia and on the other 
continents, and that oppressed peoples, especially the Mussulmans, in their 
desire to arrive at their full moral and political development, should place 
in her all their hopes of preservation. 

Ismai, Kemat Bey. 
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Accorpine to the last census there were 1,104,000 more women than men 
in the United Kingdom; and 11,757,000 women were returned as single 
—this of course included some young girls. The number of women 
returned as “occupied” was over four millions, and roughly was 
classified as follows :— 


Commercial . e : ° 35,358 
Agricultural . ° ‘ . 52,026 
Professional . ‘ ; . 257,743 
Domestic i ; ‘ . 1,759,555 
Industrial ; ; - 1,840,898 


From the reports of the Board of Trade it is evident that the number 
of occupied women has greatly increased in the last decade, especially in 
the industrial world. From the returns of the Registrar General it is 
evident that the preponderance of women to men, particularly the 
preponderance of unmarried women is steadily increasing. So 
that without waiting next year’s census it is safe to assume that 
there are at least four million of women in the United Kingdom who 
have to earn their living; and that there are two millions of these who 
are unmarried, and that there is a growing number of women for whom 
no male will provide a living. 

That is the first point; that there are many women who must work 
or starve; that there are in England not enough husbands to go round, 
and that the spinster we have always with us. 

Now the second point is that in the great struggle for life the woman 
is at present in the position of the hindmost, and is therefore constantly 
being claimed by the devil. Let Karl Pearson speak on this :— 


“But what are the actual facts about women’s labour? Everyone who has given 
any study to the subject is aware that women workers are at the bottom of the industrial 
scale. In almost every trade they do the least skilled portion of the work, and their 
wages average not more than 12s. a week. They work long hours, partly because their 
occupation is in workshops or the home rather than in factories, and their trades are 
for the most part those in which overtime is allowed (as, for instance, in the wearing 
apparel trades) ; and to this legal overtime is freely added, often, as Miss Collet has 
shown (Labour Commission Report on Women’s Employments, pp. 10, 13), without 
payment. What a mockery to preach self-help to women so placed! They cannot 
help themselves, and unless they are helped from without they will remain for ever 
under the grinding heel of competition. Wages in the trades which are filled by 
women are always tending to fali lower and lower. The women are unorganised, and 
they will take work at any price; if the factory worker declines to work at a certain 
price the home worker will take it for less, and pay for her own light, her sewing 
machine, and other extras as well. Then the factory worker has to follow suit and pay 
her employer for light and power and needles and thread and hot water, and even 
sometimes the right to stand in his factory and work.” 


For details ef the wretched work done by women, the late report of 
the Women’s Industrial Council on ‘‘ Home Industries in London” gives 
the fullest and most fatal details. 

Brush-makers, box-makers, flower-makers and fur-pullers constantly 
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earn only id..an hour, and many: cannot make more than 7s. a week. 
The tale has been told again and again ;—the filthy rooms, the slowly 
starving women; the girls who have to eke out their scanty wage by 
going on the street. There is no use in repeating it; the man or 
woman of feeling knows the facts too well. 

That is the second point—the bad work and poor wages of the women ; 
and the third is a query as to why girls should not be trained to earn 
their living? If they must work or starve, then in order not to handi- 
cap them in the struggle for existence, more than their sex and physical 
inferiority already handicaps them, let them be taught their trades and 
industries; give them that ‘‘ equality of opportunity ” for which we aro 
all crying out. There is plenty of money—and money which is not 
drawn from the rates, but comes from liquor taxation—and therefore 
every penny is not fought about. London alone spent £265,496 last 
year through the Technical Education Board alone. ? 

But because men dominate boards and committees, and because in 
spite of statistics the old theory of every woman a wife has not yet faded 
from the land, an unjust proportion of the money is spent on boys. Of 
the 128 County Councils of England and Wales almost all have 
appointed a Technical Instruction Committee, but only fourteen have 
placed women on the committee. The result is that the classes are 
nearly always for males only, and the girls are put off with half-a-dozen 
lectures on cookery or home-nursing—which is not technical training at 
all, Take the London Technical Education Board as a type of all that 
is evil in this way: it consists of thirty-four men and one woman. The 
one woman (Mrs, Sophie Bryant) only attended four board meetings 
and four sub-committees last year, so she can practically have carried no 
weight there. The total number of scholarships given for the year 
1899-1900 was 2,639, and the following figures are worth comparing :— 


Boys. Girls. 
Junior County Scholars. ° 806 603 
Intermediate County Scholars . 165 97 
Senior os is ‘ 9 1 
Evening Exhibitioners ° ° 203 11 
Art Scholars . ‘ ; ‘ 234 59 


The total of girls is made up to within three hundred of the boys by 
giving some 400 Domestic Economy scholarships—of which more later. 
But as a fact, just as historians are stating that the world is widening 
to women, the Technical Education Board tries to thrust them back 
again to the everlasting saucepan and washtub. In the commercial 
world, in the art world, women have their place and should have their 
chance of training eq: lly with the men. Even little Finland’s nine 
State-subsidised Commercial Schools are open to both sexes. Yet 
there are only some six trade classes for women under the London 
Technical Education Board, and the book-binding class at the Central 
School in Regent Street, and the Confectionery Class at the Borough 
Polytechnic are confined to males. Look at the census figures, rz 
bookbinders : — 

Women to 100 Men. 


1961. 1871. 1881. 1891, 
82 . 95 : 111 : 124 
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And in the 1891 census 28,875 women were returned as confectioners 
against 17,691 men. And yet women are not to be allowed to learn 
their trade, all facilities and training are reserved for the governing sex. 

The reply of the Technical Education Board to criticisms on these 
facts has been that Trades Unions object to the women being taught; 
but there are obvious answers to that statement. 

Of the grants to secondary education given last year by the Board, 
£9,120 went to boys’ schools, £3,040 to girls’ schools; and in the 
grants to mixed schools the boys ever seem to get twotoone. The 
whole tone of the Board is perhaps best shown by the late suggestion 
of its secretary, that the money left by Lady Holles for the education of 
girls should be given to a polytechnic which is being started on the 
usual lines of all privileges for men and a domestic economy school in a 
corner for women. In other countries we find the women receiving the 
training denied them in England. In France, Belgium, and Denmark 
particularly the free tuition for girls in flower-making, designing, lace- 
making, dressmaking, embroidery, textile trades, pottery, silver work, 
etc., are well organised; and in Germany toy-making, weaving, basket- 
making, and agriculture find a place. Austria has free trade schools 
for girls in straw work, wood-carving, musical instrument making ; and 
Italy has courses in telegraphy and typography. For purposes of 
comparison take the flower-making trade—essentially a woman’s trade 
and where no trade union exists. At the last English census 4,436 
women were returned as flower-makers; according to the report of the 
Women’s Industrial Council in the cases they investigated the highest 
earnings of flower-makers in London were 2s. a day, the lowest 8d. a 
day. All the flowers were of the cheap and common kind, and were 
paid for as follows :— 


Primula and bud ; : 1s, 3d. a gross, 
Violets ; , . : 14d. + 
Roses . ° , . 2s. 6d, ,, 


Please remember that a gross is a dozen dozen. 

In one room mother, grandmother, and three children were all at 
work: they began at five a.m. and went on till eleven p.m. The children 
are kept from school whenever possible to help ; they take the flowers to 
and fro and are often kept waiting for hours by the middleman. They 
have to provide their own dextrine, irons and rubber pad, and have to 
keep a fire for heating the irons. Each flower goes through about twenty 
processes—backed, folded, goffered, threading stamen, mounted, 
gummed, stem covered, and so on, and finally tied up in dozens and 
taken to the factory. If not perfect the work is ‘thrown back.’’ 
These two women, with help from the three children, earn 18s. 6d. a 
week. The case is typical of many others. Meanwhile England 
annually imports £375,666 worth of artistic artificial flowers from 
France. Before 1870 the Belgians had to import flowers; but shortly 
before that they started a four years’ technical course in flower-making 
for girls—a course followed by many others and all self-supporting ; 
and now Belgium exports artificial flowers. In Paris there are six 
Ecoles Professionelles Ménagéres where girls who wish to be fleuristes can 
get a four years’ training. The work is thorough and the flowers are 
copied from nature. Thus Paris supplies all the artistic expensive 
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imitation flowers seen on drawing-room trains or Hyde Park hats. The 
Paris girls earn a good wage and do good work because they have been 
properly trained; meanwhile our English flower-workers do bad 
mechanical work at a mere subsistence wage. The attention of the 
Technical Education Board was called to this neglect in England of trade- 
training for women, and they appointed a lecturer to give twelve lessons 
in artificial flower-making at the Northampton Institute; she was also the 
teacher of dressmaking, and apparently went abroad and got some brief 
training in flower-making. She had, however, no practical knowledge 
of the trade in England, and the first night when one girl turned up 
she was told she must provide her own irons and cushion. Unable to 
do this the girl left. Later, materials were provided, but by this time 
the few students had found the class useless and the feeble schem 
collapsed. This is typical of the amateurish way in which the Technical 
Education Board deals with women’s needs. Returning to the domestic 
economy, which is the one subject freely offered to women, we find 
again the awful lack of thoroughness. In October, 1893, when the 
Board discussed the starting of these classes, the object was stated to 
be the training of girls as ‘“‘home-makers.” It therefore gives five 
months’ training to children of thirteen who have just left the Board 
schools. Now all girls in the London Board schools get a smattering of 
cookery, laundry, and housewifery, and to give them another five months’ 
smattering is not technical training. In Paris the domestic economy 
course is three years; in Belgium it is three or four years; at Milan 
and Rome—in the schools the late Queen Margarita did so much for 
—it is four years. And, of course, these foreign schools turn out 
trained young women of seventeen years of age, not conceited little 
girls who can scarcely reach a table and certainly are not strong enough 
to handle a flat-iron. There is no attempt in England to train pro- 
fessional cooks, efficient housemaids, skilled nurses; there is no 
specialising, there is no thoroughness, there is no technicality about it at 
all. The whole is a serious waste of the public’s money, and an insu!t 
to the female sex. Another way in which the Technical Education 
Board fritters away its funds is in feeble lecturettes on ‘“‘How to Take 
Care of Baby,” ‘Home Nursing,” and so on, given at mothers’ 
meetings and girls’ clubs. If only this money were drawn from the 
rates and the Board was elected ad hoc, the irate citizen would long ere 
this have arisen to protest against such misplaced use of wealth ear- 
marked for a definite purpose. 
That is the case as it stands :— 


(1) The preponderance of women. 

(2) The low ‘wages and bad work of English women. 

(3) The enormous proportion of money spent on technical training 
for boys. 

(4) The waste of money on amateurish teaching for women. 

(5) The disadvantages in competing with Continental women due 
to our inferior instruction. 

Surely it is time the Government held some inquiry into how the 
money granted for technical education is expended, particularly as 
regards the small amount and futile methods of that spent on the 
training of girls? 

Honxor Morten. 
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Can modern England produce a great tragedy? Or a great tragedian ? 
These are questions which I suppose that until very lately nine out of 
ten intelligent persons, wistfully or cynically according to their tempera- 
ment, would have been disposed to answer in the negative. Certainly 
the present writer, a private lover of letters and of the play living in 
retirement with books and memories, and trying to keep his mind 
attuned by habitual study of masterpieces, and at the same time to 
prevent it stiffening into that inability to appreciate new endeavour 
which is the chief bane of age, had hitherto seen no reason to dissent 
from that negative opinion. Coming up at fairly frequent intervals to 
see what was doing on the London stage, and to judge for himself the 
success or the failure of the hour, he had carried away recollections often 
interesting ; sometimes tedious and fortunately soon fading ; sometimes 
picturesque and pathetic, even noble, as in the case, for example, of Sir 
Henry Irving’s Becket. But Lord Tennyson, the master artist of modern 
English verse, primus opifex verborum, was in his dramas at best a graceful 


experimentalist in and imitator of Elizabethan forms. The writer of 


popular yet impeccable idylls and lyrics is in this matter a ’prentice ; his 
conceptions, and the lines in which he embodies them, lack the volcanic 
energy, the living movement, the thrill and variety of drama; nor could 
all Sir Henry Irving’s magnetism of presence, or dignity of bearing, or 
intelligence and nervous intensity of interpretation, or art of management, 
really elevate the Laureate’s work to the pitch of tragedy. 

It was just these qualities of native fire and elemental strength, 
although somewhat in the raw and not seldom disfigured by careless 
execution, that the published verses of Mr. Phillips seemed to me to 
possess beyond those of other English poets, many of them more techni- 
cally accomplished, of his time. Critics have praised him for sweetness. 
and elegance : it is the presence of power and passion, power and passion 
attuned, it is true, to beauty, that has more impressed me. Accordingly 
when Herod was announced for production I left my retreat to see it ; 
have seen it several times; and now, by the Editor’s leave, record my 
impressions for what they are worth. 

No wonder that the story of the tragic loves of Herod and Mariamne, 
as related twice over by Josephus, in his books on the Antiquities of his 
people and on their Wars, has tempted modern playwrights of various 
nations and periods. Voltaire, in his preface to his own early and not 
successful attempt upon the theme, has stated with his usual lucidity 
and point its obvious attractions for the dramatist. He foretold at the 
same time the possible future advent of a writer who should force the 
theme to yield a masterpiece such as he candidly felt his own work was 
not. One reason, perhaps, why the masterpiece has been so slow in 
coming is that the story, despite the grandeur of its main features and 
the intensity of its central passions, is historically so complicated with 
details, and encumbered with accessory events and personages, as to 
embarrass any but the most resolute of artists in the needful work of 
dramatic sacrifice and simplification. Mr. Phillips has shown both will and 
skill to sacrifice and simplify greatly ; but even now it may perhaps be 
doubted whether he has in these directions done quite enough. One very 
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important real personage has disappeared—namely, Alexandra, the mother 
of Mariamne and Aristobulus; and with her, of course, the whole story 
of her intrigues with Cleopatra and Mark Antony against Herod; the 
infamous business of the portraits of her beautiful son and daughter sent 
to inflame the desires of Antony; the betrayal to Herod of her plan for 
spiriting the pair away bodily from Jerusalem to Egypt; and her incom- 
parably hateful and mean behaviour at last in the hour of Mariamne’s 
condemnation and death. These and a score of other subtle villainies 
and murderous machinations and passionate catastrophes occurring about 
the court and person of Herod are judiciously excluded. The action is 
strictly limited to that which is necessary to set before the audience a 
sufficient imaginative presentment of the character of Herod as king and 
statesman, and of the story of his passion for his wife Mariamne—a 
passion which for its intensity and tragic issue became one of those pro- 
verbial in history. The figures of the king and queen are so vigorously 
disentangled from their surroundings as to stand out in arelief almost as 
strong as that of the actors in a Greek tragedy. The subordinate per- 
sonages of any importance are no more than four in number, the other 
actors being mere messengers or spokesmen of the crowd, or else the 
crowd itself, whether taken in the larger sense of the turbulent populace 
of Jerusalem, or in the narrower sense of Herod’s immediate court and 
trusted personal following. By a quite legitimate process of concentration, 
events and circumstances separated from each other historically by a dozen 
years or more are crushed together within as many months. The story 
is begun in the middle, when Antony has already fallen at Actium, and 
it is Herod’s instant care to safeguard his country by making friends 
with Cesar. The death of Aristobulus is made contemporaneous with 
that of Antony, which in reality followed it by two years or more. The 
play ends with the distraction and temporary incapacity of Herod after 
he realises that the queen has been put to death by his own command ; 
of the other and even more savage domestic tragedies in which he was 
involved in after-life nothing is said. On the other hand, his huge 
activities and ambitions as a builder of harbours, cities, palaces, and 
temples, including the temple of Jehovah himself, which really belonged 
to the latter half of his career, are for the sake of completing his 
character set back in the play a dozen years, to the time of his troubles 
with Mariamne. The plot is so contrived that all the action passes 
after the manner of classical French tragedy, and with no great violence 
done to probability, in a single scene—the hall of audience in Herod’s 
palace in Jerusalem. An Elizabethan breadth and daring of imaginative 
treatment, with a Greek parsimony of characters and issues, and a 
French observation of the unities at least of place—such are the main 
structural characteristics of the new tragedy; and it is needless to say 
that they make it from the outset quite unlike any other modern English 
work of stagecraft. 

For such a scheme, I am not sure whether the author might not with 
advantage have simplified even farther; whether he has not even now 
woven too many separate strains into his tragedy, so that at times 
the various forces working to one issue compete with one another too 
evenly for our attention. 

Thus, outside and enveloping the private drama of the passions of 
Herod and Mariamne, there is the public drama of the fate that awaits 
Jerusalem, our suspense on the question whether the genius of this 
upstart king, wedded to the heiress of the renowned Maccabean line 
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of warrior-priests, the ancient deliverers of the people, will or will 
not be able to keep his State from being swallowed up by Rome. 
Despite the somewhat distracting reiteration which it involves of 
breathless entries of messengers and heralds, we would certainly not 
dispense with this enveloping world-interest, especially considering the 
fine imaginative breadth and vigorous brevity of the lines in which 
it is brought before us, ¢.g. : 
** HeRop. Wild is the time; 
Abroad, Octavius and Mark Antony, 
Like rival thunders from opposed poles, 
Are rushing to the shock that splits the world.”’ 
Or again: 
‘* Herop. Antony dead? 
Gapls. Now trembles all Judea. 
Henrop. My sole friend of the world, grasping whose hand 
I feared not Cresar, nor the roar of Rome. 
Can ye not hear the legions on the wind? ”’ 


But with regard to a second enveloping or controlling force, which 
concerns the private tragedy of Herod himself, I am not so sure. This 
is the doom foretold by an astrologer that Herod is destined to kill 
with his own hand that which he loves best in the world. I do not 
remember that history says anything of such a prophecy; but in 
Calderon’s famous drama on the subject everything hinges upon it. 
After an involved series of fantastic, romantic, and sometimes farcical 
adventures, the doom, in Calderon’s play is made to fulfil itself through 
the accident of a candle upset by Mariamne in the endeavour to stop a 
duel between Octavian and her husband, who inflicts upon her a death- 
wound in the dark. This is a stage trick of the kind which Calderon 
loved, but is wholly alien, it need not be said from the methods of Mr. 
Phillips. With him the doom is but mentioned, once to sharpen the 
murderous hope of Herod’s mother and sister against the high-born 
queen whom they hate, and once again to paralyse Herod’s will in his 
momentary struggle to cancel the sentence which he has pronounced 
against his wife in a crisis of frenzy. But we are aware from the rising 
of the curtain of the seeds of inevitable tragedy already ripening in the 
characters and the circumstances set before us, without the need of any 
external fate or hovering prophecy at all. Herod is bound, body and 
soul, by an overwhelming passion to his haughty and beautiful wife ; 
she on her part loves her upstart soldier-husband for his valour and 
force, but has a scarce less absorbing sisterly, half-motherly love for her 
boy-brother Aristobulus. Herod, to please her, has just raised this boy 
to the office, ancestral in his line, of high-priest (in reality Herod did 
this in great part to conciliate Cleopatra, but such by-motives are, of 
course, foreign to the play). The fanatics and populace of Jerusalem, 
always restless under the rule of the alien, in their enthusiasm for the 
young high-priest of the old blood clamour and plot to make him, 
innocent and careless as he is, their king also, and to dethrone Herod. 
At this juncture Herod must leave Jerusalem to go and make his peace 
with the young conqueror Octavian. The peril to his state and power 
are obvious; the remedy, according to the statecraft of the time and 
country, no less so—to have Aristobulus privily murdered before he 
goes. From these conditions all the ensuing tragedy flows inevitably:— 
Mariamne’s discovery of the murder; her horror and estrangement from 
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her husband afterwards, with all the consequences of that horror and 
estrangement, the anger of Herod against her, fomented by the instiga- 
tions of his mother and sister, until at last he orders her death; his 
madness of misery and remorse afterwards. 

The first act sets forth the story without fall of curtain to the point 
where Mariamne discovers that her husband is the murderer of her 
brother ; sets it forth lucidly, succinctly—perhaps in one passage at least 
somewhat too succinctly—and with fine dramatic turns of irony and 
coincidence, strong vicissitudes and contrasts of event and feeling. Few 
more impressive stage pictures have been seen than that where 
priests and populace come in dancing and exulting at the close of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and the splendid and sinister figure of Herod comes 
down upon them in the midst of their acclamations for the young high- 
priest, and we realise how vain is Mariamne’s hope for a family and state 
strengthened and reconciled by her brother’s elevation to his ancestral 
office, and how shortlived is destined to be her joy. The news of 
Antony’s death; the bold determination of Herod to go and put himself 
in the power of the conquering Octavian in order to secure his favour ; 
his reluctant resolution, under the pressure of state necessity, unscru- 
pulous counsel, and casual opportunity together, to have Aristobulus 
murdered before he goes; his turning, the order for the murder given, 
into the arms of his unsuspecting queen, who never loved him so much 
as at this moment; their impassioned leave-taking, interrupted by the 
wailing which announces the discovery of her drowned brother’s body ; 
his departure while she is still stunned with grief; the dawning of the 
terrible suspicion in her mind, and its swift confirmation by the confidant 
and instrument of Herod’s crime under the inquisition which her beauty 
helps her to make irresistible; all these things follow in a sequence 
which is contrived with great constructive skill and precision. Yet might 
it not perhaps have been more effective had it been less uninterrupted 
and in parts less swift? An ordinary dramatist would certainly have 
brought the curtain down once at the point where Herod and Mariamne 
retire together, and perhaps again at the point where he rushes off on 
his perilous journey to Rhodes, leaving the queen over the body of her 
dead brother. And such a dramatist would certainly have prolonged and 
elaborated the struggle of Mariamne to learn, and of Sohemus to conceal, 
the truth concerning her brother’s death. To condense, to concentrate, 
is in the hands of a master nine times out of ten to intensify; yet in 
the latter part of this first act, as we see it played, we miss the full 
measure of intensity which ought to be conveyed, and seem to feel an 
effect less of concentration than of slurring. This may be due partly to 
the stage management, which errs here in so far as the body of Aristobulus 
is brought on in a manner which seems coldly prepared and rehearsed, 
instead of being a sudden and terrible surprise. Nor does the actress, 
though vastly improved since the begiuning, make us realise with full 
sympathetic poignancy the catastrophic emotions of the scene, the morn- 
ing’s exultation changed to misery, the misery changing in its turn to a 
horrible suspicion, the confirmation of the suspicion adding to the death 
of her brother the instantaneous death of all love and hope in her heart. 

The second act begins with the return of Herod, exultant from the 
political success which has attended his wise handling of Octavius, to 
find Mariamne hopelessly estranged, and his people more mutinous than 
ever. And the act ends with the death of Mariamne, in obedience to 
an order which has escaped him in a moment of frenzy, even while the 
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messengers from Rome are entering his palace to bring proofs of the 
imperial favour in the shape of new provinces and cities added to his 
kingdom. It is in the conduct of this act especially that the question 
seems to arise whether too many different motives are not brought in, 
all of them verging towards this same predestined issue, and whether a 
more powerful dramatic effect might not have been got by singling out 
some one of them, and giving it the predominance. ‘The several motives 
that we see successively moving Herod are, his anger and despair at 
finding that nothing he can do or say has the least effect in winning 
back his queen’s alienated love; the jealousy which his sister and mother 
artfully instil into a mind prepared by baffled passion to receive it; his 
resentment at her supposed plot to poison him, a plot which is the inven- 
tion of the same ill-counselling pair ; the sight of the public indignation 
at her wrongs and those of her house, which fills him with renewed 
apprehension for his throne and state ; finally the dying cry of Sohemus 
giving sting to that jealousy which had hitherto been only sceptical or half 
convinced, All these things work with cumulative effect to draw from 
him the final, half-frenzied order for her death; while none of them taken 
by itself is worked out very searchingly or profoundly, to anything like 
the full value of its possibilities. Now the cumulation of these various 
motives is not only historically quite true in the given case, but humanly 
far more probable than the absolute and overmastering preponderance of 
any one of them. But is it more dramatically impressive? Nothing 
seems less likely as a matter of fact than that Othello’s jealousy should 
have been worked up to murder pitch by the obvious villainy of Iago 
against the not less obvious innocency of his wife. But apart even from 
the tremendous creative genius by which the characters in Shakespeare 
are made to live, the singleness of the motive surely gives in this case 
half its impressiveness to the drama. It may be held further that a 
deliberate vengeance like that taken by Othello is necessarily more 
impressive than the command, which we see wrung from Herod unwill- 
ingly and half parenthetically, to put to death his alienated wife. 

If, then, in strength of dramatic crisis and climax this act (except at 
the fall of the curtain, which is magnificent) seems somewhat to miss 
its mark by reason of the too equal dispersion of interest among various 
streams of motive, yet in a different matter, namely, the exhibition of 
human passion, it seems to me to succeed admirably. From the moment 
when, full of triumph after his unlooked for success with Cxsar, Herod 
realises that Mariamne has become ice to him, to the moment when he 
turns in instinctive exultation to tell her the new tale of Cxsar’s favours, 
not knowing that the rash command he had just uttered for her death 
has already been carried out, the movements of his tormented spirit and 
frustrated hope are finely conceived; nor has there been, surely, any 
English poet of recent generations who could work in the element of 
direct, primitive, devouring human passion with the force of Mr. Phillips 
in a speech like this of Herod on his first repulse :— 


‘* Where’s now the boast, the glory, O where now? 
What was this triumph but in the telling of it 
To you? And what this victory but to pour it 
Into your ears? I had imagined all 
Meetings but this—this only I foresaw not. 

Here [ disband my legions; I arise, 
And spill the wine of glory on the ground ; 
I turn my face into the night. And yet 
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Why am I bowed thus—I that am Herod? Come, 
T’ll take you in my arms. I'll have your lips 

By force, and chain your body up to me; 

T am denied your soul, but I will slake 

This thirst of the flesh, and drink your beauty deep !’’ 


Or this, where he defends himself for the order given on his departure 
that if he were to die at the hands of the young ruler of Rome the 
queen should not be suffered to survive him : 


‘« Here hath imagination made me cruel, 
So that one death should end what is one life, 
And we two simultaneously cease ; 
If cease we do, let’s perish the same instant. 
Never could I decay while you still breathed. 
What grave could hold me fast? What sepulchre 
Could so press on me that I would not rend it? 
Burn me in fire, and see me ashes, yet 
No lighted fire hath force upon this fire : 
Or did I live again, then should I float 
All inarticulate and invisible 
About you still, mad to recover words ; 
A spirit groping for the trick of speech, 
Mad for the ancient touches of the hand, 
Yet wordless, handless, helpless, near yet dumb, 
Close, yet unseen. This was the love I bore you. 


Truly this conception of a dead man’s disembodied passion, continuing 
to pursue its still living object, may be thought to have something about 
it too modern for a part-Hebraised, part-Hellenised, part-Romanised, 
Oriental despot of the generation just preceding the birth of Christ. 
But to reconceive ancient characters and ancient passions in something 
of the spirit of his own time, untrammeled by hesitations bred of a too 
scrupulous historical or archeological spirit, is probably the only way by 
which a poet may hope really to reanimate them. 

Mr. Phillips’s main triumph, however, is in the third act. The death 
of the queen has driven Herod distracted; incapable of rule, he has 
wandered off to one of the scenes of their ancient loves and hairbreadth 
adventures, the Castle of Masada by the Dead Sea. Here he has been 
found by his sister and physician; he still clings to the delusion that 
the queen is not dead, but only kept from him; in other respects his 
distemperature is abated; and he has been persuaded to come back 
and resume his kingly office, in the hope that the daily occupations and 
distractions of government will presently restore him to his right mind. 
(The exposition, by the way, of the above state of things at the 
beginning of the act by the king’s chief counsellor, physician, and sister 
seems certainly too long and not quite consistent with itself.) 

The great fear in the meantime is lest the fact of Mariamne’s death 
should be forced too suddenly upon the king’s mind and the consequent 
shock prove fatal to his life or reason. Accordingly, all preparations 
are carefully made to postpone the realisation as long as possible, and 
to distract his mind and humour his delusion in the meantime. Upon 
the success or failure of this experiment the whole fate of the kingdom 
depends; and its conduct has keen so conceived by the poet that we 
watch it through a whole act with breathless interest and suspense. It 
was a stroke of genius and high originality in the author to divine that 
the dramatic thrill could be thus kept up through a whole act which 
consists virtually of a monologue, only punctuated by the briefest 
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answers and interjections on the part of the counsellors, priests, 
artificers, a messenger, an attendant, the physician, and the king’s 
mother. The drama lies in the shifting tempestuous movements of the 
half-mad king’s mind, and the echo which they find in the corresponding 
movements of hope and confidence, alarmed sympathy, consternation, 
dismay, and finally solemn resignation, in the minds of his hearers, the 
representative supporters of his power. From clear and prompt 
practical decision on the first problems laid before him, he passes to 
whirling megolomaniac inspiration in the unfolding of his huge schemes 
of building, broken by calls for Mariamne’s presence, hesitating and 
tenderly remorseful at first, as he strives, in spite of the secret know- 
ledge at his heart, to maintain the delusion that she is still alive ; from 
thence, under the influence of gems, of music, and of the dance, he 
changes to moods of momentary consolation or pathetic complaint ; and 
from thence again to insane storms of imperious impatience, culminating 
in wild defiance of destiny and of the power of death itself. And so at 
last the despairing endeavour of those about him has failed, and there 
is nothing for it but to bring in the queen. By a repetition full of 
meaning, as the body of Aristobulus, drowned by his crime, was 
brought in at the beginning, so now is brought in, embalmed, the body 
of Mariamne, whose estrangement and death have been the consequence 
and the punishment of that crime. And by a kindred and equally 
calculated repetition, there again come in the messengers of Rome, 
conferring new realms and dignities on Herod at the moment when he 
stands over the corpse of the woman for whose sake alone he coveted 
them. But the messengers find him motionless and mute, stricken 
rigid in acataleptic trance. With some reconciling and submissive lines 
spoken by a physician and a priest, somewhat in the spirit of the closing 
lines given to the chorus in a Greek tragedy the drama ends. 

By the first two acts, whether read or played, criticism, in anyone at 
all critically minded, is kept awake, and cannot but find, with much to 
admire, much also to hesitate over or call in question. But by this third 
act criticism is laid to rest, and only wakes up at the end to acknow- 
ledge with gratitude a poetical and dramatic achievement only to be 
measured by comparison with the acknowledged great work of other 
times and diverse languages. For such comparison the time is not yet 
ripe. ‘The immediate impression, however, holds its own, in the mind 
of any playgoer who to experience joins an open-minded receptivity to 
fresh endeavour, with the most striking impressions of the past; or 
with all except one. The presentation of madness is acknowledged to 
be one of the most dangerous and least commonly successful of stage 
attempts: the Lear of Salvini dwells in the memory as the one trium- 
phant reconciliation, in such an attempt, of heroic power and classic style 
with an indescribable poignancy of pathos. 

I have heard physicians say of Mr. Phillips’s third act, as interpreted 
by Mr. Tree, that it presents a surprisingly just and rightly imagined 
picture of the movements of semi-insanity in passionately nursing and 
dallying with a delusion which is partly real and partly feigned by the 
mind for its own defence and comfort. However that may be, the fluctua- 
tions of suspense and hope, the thrilling modulation of these fierce or 
tender emotions, the abundant welling and deep sources of the poetry by 
which they are conveyed to us, affect the mind with the power of one 
of the nobler symphonies in music, and we feel in leaving the theatre that 
the true object of tragedy, the desired xé@apots trav rubnparwr, has been 


effected. 
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Of the quality of the poetry in Mr. Phillips’s play I have left myself 
scant space to speak separately. That it is dramatic in the sense of 
sharply defining and sustaining the minor individual characteristics of 
the personages cannot, I think, be said. Thus Gadias, the old counsellor, 
begins as what is called a character part, a kind of Polonius-Iago, with 
ways and tricks of speech of his own, but ends by using a broad generic 
style and diction like the rest. In a work of this pitch, however, the 
minor shades of character are of little account, the broad phrases and 
vehement conflict of passion are all in all: and in delineating these Mr. 
Phillips shows a full measure of power. To claim for this young poet 
the divine revealing insight, the gift of flash upon flash illuminating 
unforeseeably the secret places of the soul, which was Shakespeare’s alone, 
would be absurd: nature does not create two such miracles of power. 
But of the gifts which have sufficed the general body of dramatic 
poets, ancient and modern, he has already a large share. He can set forth, 
in quieter moments, the lyric emotions of a scene with an exquisite 
imaginative instinct, and in crises of passion can grapple his persons in 
spiritual conflict with a vivid energy. In the third act the drama lies 
chiefly in the unspoken emotion of the standers-by and the fateful sus- 
pense that hangs over the issue: the spoken passions of Herod are 
mainly lyrical, ranging from the poignant simplicity of the ery— 


*‘But O! O! she must come ’’— 


to the climax of the last invocation :— 


“ Why, if I am denied the sight of her, 
If there hath been mischance to her—I say not 
There hath been—yet so fineless is my will, 
I'll recreate her out of endless yearning ; 
And flesh shall cleave to bone, and blood sha!l run. 
Do I not know her, every vein? Can I 
Not imitate in furious ecstasy 
What God hath coldly made? T’ll recreate 
My love with bone for bone, and vein for vein, 
The eyes, the eyes again, the hands, the hair : 
And that which I have made, O that shall love me.” 


Corresponding to the play of mood and passion in Mr. Phillips’s 
work is the flexibility and elasticity of his metre. His blank verse joins, 
to the later-Elizabethan love of variation by feminine endings, something 
of the Miltonic freedom (only permissible to poets of the finest ear and 
touch) in the matter of elision of syllables and of the occasional sus- 
pension and inversion of the regular stresses; but denies itself those 
Virgilian interlinked cadences and ‘solemn planetary wheelings ” 
which Milton loved. These cannot be made dramatically speakable ; 
and Mr. Phillips’s verse at its best is eminently suitable to swift, preg- 
nant, and various dramatic utterance. He has a good deal yet to do 
(perhaps in his promised revision of this same play?) in getting finish 
and distinction into the lighter and more colloquial passages: but in the 
impassioned or the lyric moments his verse, alike by perfect lucidity of 
meaning, unmannered and spontaneous music, and varied energy, seems a 
model of what English-spoken blank verse should aim at being. 

As to the stage presentment of the piece, a right spirit of imagination 
has inspired it in the main; and when that is said all is said. The 
palace is a stage palace, of no practicable architecture, but its colonnade 
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of solemn-coloured Greek and Egyptian marbles, the mystery of the 
interior, the richness of the gilding, though perhaps of questionable 
archeological accuracy, yet fit well the historical tradition of Herod as 
a builder of magnificent and Oriental extravagance in the Augustan 
style and age. In like manner the splendour and variety of the dresses, 
although open here and there to criticism as far-fetched, and drawn from 
too different ages as well as different countries, yet body forth beau- 
tifully the conception of an Oriental court where Greek and Roman 
habits and culture, and intercourse with Parthia and Egypt and the 
farther East, and even the presence of Gaulish and German mercenary 
soldiers, brought many alien elements of picturesqueness among the 
native population of Hebrew priest and peasant and trafficker. For 
the purpose of accompanying, commenting, or breaking in upon the 
action, or reflecting the emotions of the chief actors, this many-coloured 
crowd is admirably drilled ; and upon its responsive intelligence, espe- 
cially in the third act, a great part of the effect of the piece depends. As 
to a number of minor technical dispositions, all reflecting a true poetical 
imagination as well as the minutest care in management, all tending to 
completeness of effect, it would be tedious here to speak. Let me note 
the moment when a singularly poignant impression is produced, almost 
without words, by the movement of the child Bathsheba in leading 
down the distracted king to the throne after he has cast himself 
despairingly against the closed door of the queen’s apartments. 

In all this animated splendour of stage effect and crowd, the chief 
actors do not, as we have so often seen them on an English stage, 
involuntarily efface themselves or become insignificant. Herod: and 
Mariamne remain dominating presences ; Mariamne at her best, I fear it 
must be said, when she stands before the door looking down in indig- 
nant silence through much of the second act. For it is seldom that the 
utterance of this beautiful lady does justice to the poet’s words, or that 
her action and expression, strenuous enough now after having been too 
tame and neutral at first, to my sense appeal with the force of nature. 
When a tragic actress arises among us, it seems inevitable that this 
part of Mariamne, with its great opportunities for imaginative action 
and expression through and behind the perhaps somewhat excessive 
brevity of the spoken words, must needs appeal to and inspire her. As 
for the part of Herod, its fault for the stage seems chiefly to be that it 
is too rich and exhausting. I have seen Mr. Tree play it on different 
evenings with remarkably different degrees of power; sometimes lan- 
guidly and ineffectively with dragging pauses and monotonous utter- 
ance ; sometimes in a manner which makes one quite understand the 
poet’s compliment to him in the printed book of the play as the Herod 
of his dreams. Always an impressive presence, splendid and sinister 
as I have said, the actor on these happy occasions has played the first 
act with a subtlety and finish, and the second with a breadth and 
smouldering glow, leaving nothing to be desired (except, perhaps, in 
the mob scene, which I have never seen him handle quite convincingly). 
And in the third act he has risen to the inspiration of the poet, looking, 
acting, and uttering with a full measure of imaginative force, both 
pathetically and terribly, until one felt that not only the tragedy but the 
tragedian had really and truly come. The memories of these fortunate 
evenings are what I shall carry away with me to my retreat; and they 
will be among the most vivid and moving stage memories that my 
mind retains. SENEX. 
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THE HOUSING QUESTION AND THE L.C.C. 
To the Editor of THe FortNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—When a journal of the standing of the FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
publishes an indictment against a public authority, it is inevitable that the 
readers of such a journal should pay considerable attention both to the 
statements of fact and the conclusions drawn therefrom. 

Mr. Charles Sheridan Jones has attempted such a task in respect of the 
Housing question as it has been handled by the London County Council. 
Mr. Jones brings to his task a few statements of fact, frequently incorrect, 
a wholesale avoidance of all the great social problems involved in the 
question, and a virulent pen. If I, as Chairman of the Housing Committee, 
attempt a short reply on behalf of the Council, I shall not employ these 
methods, 

Mr. Jones is apparently quite ignorant of the extent of the problem 
involved in Housing the Working Classes. He appears to imagine that it 
only consists of pulling down overcrowded houses in one district, and 
building up enough houses to settle the displaced people in another 
<listrict. 

The task stated in this bald fashion is simplicity itself, and he would be 
right if the Council, meeting only this problem, had failed to solve it. 

The Council has been engaged in the work ever since its creation in 
1889. It has no doubt made mistakes, and it has profited by them. It 
might conceivably have gone to work in a different fashion, and produced 
different results. It might have left insanitary areas severely alone, and 
created communities for working men in the distant suburbs; but I beg 
leave to doubt whether a he#vier indictment than any Mr. Jones could 
fulminate, would not then have been justly levelled against it. For what 
are the facts of the problem ? 

In the first place, insanitary areas existed, as shown by the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, which were a 
dlanger to the community. Insanitary, not by reason of overcrowding 
only, although that has always been a factor, but because of many other 
evils ; all of which are defined in the fourth Clause of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, and which I quote later on. These areas the 
Council was under an obligation to clear. Many of the worst have been 
already cleared, and others are being dealt with as fast as possible, the 
numbers, in all cases, displaced and replaced, being regulated by the 
Home Office or Local Government Board. 

In the second place, districts are overcrowded, not by reason of the 
displacement of 4,000 people by the London County Council (which is 
Mr. Jones’s incorrect statement), but for reasons which penetrate far more 
deeply into our social and commercial system. 

It is an interesting fact that while the total population of the county 
has increased since 1881 by over 700,000 persons, there has been a 
remarkable reduction in a large number of districts. In St. Luke’s, 
Holborn, St. Saviour’s, Strand, St. Giles, St. Olive, St. Marylebone, St. 
James’, Westminster, St. Margaret, and St. John, there has been a 
reduction of population varying from 10 per cent. to 27 per cent. In 
Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, Limehouse, and Bermondsey, there has also been 
a reduction, though comparatively a small one. Thus it appears that 
while in districts which are suburban, or have suburban fringes, there has 
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been a considerable increase, in central districts many of the inhabitants 
have been crowded out. 

Yet overcrowding stil] exists even in districts where the population has 
considerably decreased, owing to the enormous encroachment of business 
premises upon private residences; and in some of them by the very large 
extension of railway works. 

Mr. Jones sneers at the Council’s efforts to increase facilities of transit 
by extending its tram-lines, which he describes as a sample of “their 
singular blindness to public interest, and singular kindness to private 
interest.” This is surely a proof of his own singular incapacity to appre- 
ciate the essentials of the problem. 

In London, more than any other city, more than in Birmingham, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Liverpool, or any other of the great provineial cities, 
facility of transit is absolutely essential to adequate housing of the people. 

In the second place, the method of dealing with this state of things 
cannot be settled out of hand. If unhealthy areas are cleared, as cleared 
they must be, it is impossible, in most cases, to re-house just as many 
people as formerly occupied the area, or the insanitary conditions would 
be re-introduced. If new areas are to be chosen whereon to build addi- 
tional residences, these areas must bear some relationship to the centres of 
work — must be in touch with them, either by reason of satisfactory 
means of locomotion or by reason of proximity for walking to and fro. 
New areas-cannot be arbitrarily chosen. The working classes will not, 
and cannot, settle just where Mr. Jones happens to see vacant spaces on 
the map of London. They can settle only where economically it is profit- 
able for them to settle, and this happens to be in the districts where past 
iegislation and administration has allowed acres of God’s earth to be occu- 
pied by row after row of the most unhealthy‘and ugly dwellings which the 
perverse ingenuity of the smaller capitalist has been able to devise. The 
economically suitable sites for working-class dwellings are the plague spots 
of London, and the problem is how to turn these sites into healthy occu- 
pied sites. Such sites, too, are in great &emand for all commercial pur- 
poses, such as factories, warehouses, &c., and for these purposes they 
command far higher rents than anyone can afford to pay for the erection 
of working-class dwellings. The result being that old dw ellings cannot 
7 replaced by new ones on economical lines. Where insanitary areas 

e dealt with, this difference between what the land has cost and its value 
for dwellings is made a direct charge on the rates as a sanitary measure 
in which all London is concerned. In my evidence before the Municipal 
Trading Commission I gave the following figures which illustrate this 
point. Cost of acquiring and clearing insanitary areas under the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act averages about 15s. to 17s. per square foot. 
Value of the land for ordinary commercial purposes dependent on the 
situation, but averaging 10s. per square foot. Maximum cost, which 
anyone can afford to pay for such land for housing the working classes 
under healthy conditions, 5s. per square foot. 

It is no use, as Mr. Jones does, to ignore this central factor of the 
problem, and abuse the County Council for not having solved it in the 
short time it has had to accomplish its task. It has done a great deal 
towards getting facilities of transit by means of workmen’s trains and 
cheap fares from some of the great railways; it is having a stiff fight 
with other railways to get even an instalment of this help. 

It has cleared unhealthy areas of the worst description, an obligation 
that it had no option but to fulfil, and covered some of them with dwell- 
ings which are of the best of their kind. The remainder it is covering as 
fast as possible. 

It is obtaining sites experimentally, on which it believes workmen may 
find it possible to live. 
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And this work is being accomplished with the knowledge that to 
pauperise the working classes by subsidising their rents out of the rates is 
bad morally and economically. It is being done in the teeth of restrictions 
of all sorts, and of criticism of the kind Mr. Jones indulges in. It has 
already become possible to make much more rapid progress, partly on 
account of the experience gained in the past, and partly on account of the 
new power, to acquire land outside the limits of the County, of which the 
Council has already made use. ; 

If Mr. Jones has overlooked all these considerations, he has also erred 
in the particular department of the subject which he has condescended to 
touch in detail. 

The London County Council is said to be the great offender, both by 
sins of commission and omission. It is accused of using only Parts I. and 
II. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, and of neglecting 
Part III, nay more, with being absolutely ignorant of Part IIL. till quite 
recently. Moreover, the work done under Parts I. and II. is said to have 
been done inefficiently, imperfectly, and without proper forethought, and 
apparently, in the opinion of Mr. Jones, it should not have been done at all. 

Part I. of the Act is that part, the execution of which is specially placed 
under the controlof the Council, and deals with the clearance of large insani- 
tary areas. Part II. deals with individual houses and gives power to close 
them if insanitary ; and the carrying out of its provisions was placed in 
the hands of the Vestries and District Boards, and is now in the hands of 
the Borough Councils. Part III. of the Act, which is a repetition of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Labouring Classes Lodging Houses Act of 1851, but simplified, 
gives power to buy land or houses anywhere in the County for the purpose 
of providing dwellings for the working classes. The powers under this 
part were exclusively under the control of the London County Council in 
London till 1900, when, by the Amendment Act of that year, they were 
placed also in the hands of the new Borough Councils. 

What has the Council done under those three various parts of the Act ? 
Let me deal with Part I. first. This part of the Act deals with insanitary 
areas, and the definition of such areas is given in the fourth clause as follows: 

‘Where an official representation, as hereinafter mentioned, is made to the 
local authority that within a certain area in the district of such authority 
either— 


“(a) Any houses, courts, or alleys are unfit for human habitation, or 
“‘(b) The narrowness, closeness, and bad arrangement, or the bad con- 
dition of the streets and houses, or groups of houses within such 
area, or the want of light, air, ventilation, or proper conveniences, 
or any other sanitary defects, or one or more of such causes, are 
dangerous or injurious to the health of the inhabitants either of 
the buildings in the said area or of the neighbouring buildings ; 
and that the evils connected with such houses, courts, or alleys, 
and the sanitary defects in such area cannot be effectually remedied 
otherwise than by an improvement scheme for the re-arrange- 
ment and reconstruction of the streets and houses within such 


area, or of some of such streets or houses, the Local Authority 
shall, &c.” 


It is to be noted that throughout the whole definition there is no 
mention of overcrowding and that the defects this part was designed to 
remedy are something in addition to overcrowding. The Council are 
bound to remove such areas whether they increase or deerease overcrowding. 

Let me turn to what the Council did and report the tables which Mr. 
Jones gives, only with the addition of the correct figures of those for 
which each area provides, 
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A.—Anreas CLEARED AND LEFT VacANT BY THE Merrororrran Boarp or Works 
AND SUBSEQUENTLY BUILT UPON BY THE CoUNCIL. 


Number said to Correct 

Name of scheme. Number be rehoused by numbers 

5 displaced, Mr. Jones. rehoused. 
Brook Street, Limehouse . . . 562 200 306 
Hughes Fields, Deptford . . - 1,786 666 906 
Cable Street, Shadwell . : r 970 530 796 
Shelton Street, St. Giles ° - 1,208 616 616 
Trafalgar Road, Greenwich! ° ‘ 378 -- 306 


B.—AreEAs CLEARED BY COUNCIL. 


Boundary Street, Bethnal Green ; 5,719 5,240 5,524 
Churchway, St. Pancras? . ° - 1,086 580 832 
Clare Market, Strand? ° ° - 38,038 f 1,600 (Millbank) 1,500 

F ( 306 (on area) 750 


C.—Areas CLEARED By Councit, Vestry ConTRIBUTING. 





Brooks Market, Holborn . . > 55 60 60 
Mill Lane, Deptford? . ° ‘ . 715 550 943 
Ann Street, Poplar? . ° ; . 261 180 630 
Falcon Court, Borough ° . . 824 500 678 

Total . . 16,602 10,972 13,847 


In a later table I show how the Council is providing for the balance and 
for a much larger number. 


D,—Areas CLEARED BY VESTRIES WITH AID OF A CONTRIBUTION FROM COUNCIL. 


Number said to Correct 
Name of scheme. Number be rehoused by numbers 
displaced. Mr. Jones. rehoused. 
Green Street and Gun Street, Southwark 374 216 420 
Norfolk Square, Islington . ; ° 214 102 192 
Moira and Plumbers Place, Shoreditch . 533 400 472 
London Terrace, St. Georges-in-East . 100 None. None. 
Queen Catherine Court, Ratcliffe . ‘ 109 108 108 
King John’s Court, Limehouse ° ° 49 96 88 
Lomas Buildings, Mile End . : . Not proceeded with. 
Fulford Street and Braddon Street, 
Rotherhithe ° . . ° ° 730 550 800 
Brantome Place, St. Pancras . . a 719 800 800 


Prospect Terrace, St. Pancras . ° 681 — — 


The last two items have not been yet carried out, and the displacement 
has not occurred. 

It should be noted that between the figures in tables A., B., and C., 
given by Mr. Jones in his paper as rehoused and the actual accommoda- 
tion provided, there is a discrepancy of 2,300, which is a big difference on 
4,000, which he accuses the Council of not providing for. I do not know 
where he gets his figures from as to rehousing. but the figures in the last 
column are the actual numbers provided and taken from returns just 
prepared for publication by the Council. But, apart from this, the num- 
bers to be rehoused on areas cleared under the Act are subject to the 
control of the Home Office or Local Government Board, who, in all cases, 
pass the plans and determine how few or how many shall be placed on 
any particular area. 

Table D. represents the work done by the Vestries, and the Council 
only contributes; in this case also the plans and numbers have to be 
passed by the Government officers. 


(1) This scheme was not included in Mr. Jone;’s list. 
(2) These schemes are not finished. 
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For its failure to use Part III. of the Act the Council has come in for 
the severest criticism from Mr. Jones. Pages of his article are occupied 
with the virtues of Part III. We are told “that Liverpool, Aberdeen, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Salford, Leith, Edinburgh, Richmond, and a 
score of other towns, without, be it noted, any loss to the ratepayers” 
have used Part III. Ido not think this statement can be substantiated. 
I have seen all the dwellings erected by Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Edinburgh, quite recently. “And in all cases was told by members of the 
Corporation who took me round, that they had been using either Part a 
or some Local Act applicable only to their own city. No word « 
Part III., and I believe that only Richmond and Hornsey have used this 
part of the Act. The London County Council have done more under 
Part ITI. than all the Corporations or local authorities in England and 
Scotland combined. 

Here is the list of dwellings in which Part III. has been used :— 


Number 


Name of buildings, of persons 
provided for. 

Dufferin Street Dwellings . e ° ° ° . 174 
Holmwood Buildings, 97, Southw ark Ke ond . ‘ ‘ s ° ° 72 
Totterdown Fields, “Tooting. Land not yet covered . - 8,000 
Green Street and Gun Street, bought under Part III. and after trans- 

ferred to Part II. Sc sheme . ‘ 420 
Falcon Court Scheme, Borough Road, under Part TI. to assist Ps art Ede 678 
Millbank estate . . 4,434 


Of these 1,500 are “alloc vated ‘to Clare Market, 290 to Holborn to 
Strand Improvement, and the remainder are available for West- 
minster Improvement or as additional accommodation. 

Clare Market Scheme— 
Sheridan Buildings, Beaumont Buildings, Fletcher Buildings . 610 





Russell Court Dwellings . " ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; . 390 
Norbury Site, Croy don , “ ‘ ° a ‘ 3 - 5,800 

Holborn to Strand Improvement — 
Herbrand Street . . ; 5 ‘ . ‘ P ‘ e 680 
Reid's brewery . ° . . . . : . - 2,580 
23,838 


In face of a list like this the charge of ignorance of Part III. falls to the 
ground. Part III. has been used and the Committee have always been 
and are well acquainted with its provisions, but it has not been used for 
the purposes of indulging in wild-cat speculations in building estates in 
suburban London by buying vacant land with no conv enient means of 
communication. 

It has been suggested that the Council should buy in anticipation on 
lines of projected tramways. This proposal has much to commend it and 
will be adopted; the only difficulty in connection with it being that, as the 
Local Vestries, now Borough Councils, have an absolute veto on tramways 
in their respective e districts, it is essential to make sure of the tramw: ay 
before buying the land. Up to the present only a few of the now pro- 
jecteil lines are safe. On the broad question of work under the Housing 
Act it must not be forgotten that work under Parts I. and IL. is a statutory 
duty, whereas under Part IIL. it is optional, and at all times involves a 
building speculation, which m: ay or may not be successful, but which in 
any case must be undertaken with great caution. 

The ( Council is accused of being “ “unbusinesslike, arbitrary, and, indeed, 
dishonest,” and the case of St. Pancras is quoted in proof. Mr. Jones 
says: “ No other parish in London has suffered so greatly as St. Pancras 
from congestion and, consequently, insanitation, and the London County 
Council is, to a large extent, responsible for this. Although they 
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have succeeded in persuading most people that the Vestry are almost 
wholly to blame.” 

What is the London County Council doing in St. Pancras? It has the 
Churchway Area in hand, an area of two acres, about one-half only 
of which has so far been cleared. On the other half the houses are still 
standing, and are partially inhabited, and would be fully inhabited but for 
the fact that no new tenants are taken in. 

On the first half new buildings are now being erected ; they are roofed 
in and will be ready for occupation in January, 1901. As soon as they 
are opened, the second half of the area will be commenced ; the plans for 
which are already prepared. I do not wish to excuse the delay that has 
taken place in connection with this area. It was occasioned by the appli- 
cation to the Court of Chancery by Lady Henry Somerset’s Trustees, and 
the adverse decision, I believe, could not have been foreseen. The other 
areas in St. Pancras, i.e., Brantome Place and Prospect Terrace, Chapel 
Grove and Eastnor Place, are under the control of the St. Pancras Vestry 
(now Borough Council), and they have not, so far, been even cleared. It 
is difficult to believe that any one with a full knowledge of the facts can 
accuse the London County Council of causing most of the congestion in 
St. Pancras, seeing that they have cleared but one acre in the parish. 
The Vestry (now the Borough Council) has so far made no clearance. 

The real cause of the congestion arises from the large clearances made 
by the Midland Railway Company in Somers Town, who, according to the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, 
removed about 500 houses, and thus forced some 6,000 persons into the 
already crowded neighbourhood. 

Neither the Council nor the St. Pancras Vestry can be blamed for this 
congestion; only, under the Health Acts, the Council did find fault with 
the late Vestry for not providing sufficient Inspectors to look after 
insanitary defects of existing houses, and this question, which has nothing 
to do with the Housing Kets, is now under arbitration by the Local 
Government Board. , 

The Council is fully alive to its responsibilities in connection with 
Housing ; it is struggling hard with a difficult problem. The following 
table gives a full list up to date of what it has done and proposes to do in 
the near future. 


Numbers 


Schemes completed and dwellings occupied or in course of erection. provided for. 
Seventy-four blocks of buildings, cottages, and one lodging house 16,352 
Buildings for which plans are being prepared for land already 

acquired . . ° F ; ° , ‘ 14,853 
Purchase of land s anctioned ‘ ‘ , ‘ ' ‘ . . 5,800 
Total . ; ‘ ; , . 37,005 


This does not include lands in various districts which the Committee are 
now negotiating for and amounting to about 250 acres. 

I think I have now stated enough to show that Mr. Jones is not fitted 
to criticise the Council on the Housing question. He does not compensate 
for want of knowledge on the whole” question, by accurate statement on 
part of the question. He wields his pen in a happy-go-lucky fashion, 
making up for his want of knowledge by a rigorous, if somewhat amateurish 
vigour of language. 

The Council welcomes all criticism that is of value. It is willing to learn 
from Mr. Jones or anyone else who has anything to teach. It is, however, 
not willing, or rather I am not content to allow it, to rest under the 
accusation of “ignorance, unused knowledge,” and all the remaining 
epithets which are so freely scattered about by Mr. Jones. 

Davin 8, WATERLOW. 
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only possible to add it at the end of the January number.—Ep. F. R.] 


CHINA AND RECONSTRUCTION : NOVEMBER, 1900. 


Tue Legations have been relieved and the siege is over; the 
frightened Court has deserted the capital and is fleeing further inland 
— is China to be partitioned, or is a new dynasty to be placed on the 
throne, or are the Manchus to continue in power? Has anybody a 
policy, or are all still waiting on events ? 

So far the Chinese have fought nowhere successfully—they did 
not even take the Legations, but still they have shewn the world 
that they appreciate and are acquiring the best weapons—they are 
evidently learning the use of both rifle and gun—they are improving 
their military method, and the idea of strategy, though still in 
embryo, is taking shape and hardening—and they are henceforth 
more likely to go on developing might, for want is a teacher, than 
return to their old and time-honoured belief in reasonable action and 
right. Their midsummer madness is spending itself and they are 
learning something from the views and doings of the nations they 
defied: can the new growth be trained on such a trellis-work as to 
secure fair-play and produce healthy fruit, or will it only end in the 
stunted product of the Chinese gardener ? 

From Taku to Peking the foreigner has marched triumphantly ; 
there have only been a few fights and every foot of ground has not 
had to be contested, but yet every hamlet, or village, or town along 
the way has the mark of the avenger on it: populations have disap- 
peared—houses and buildings have been burned and destroyed—and 
crops are rotting all over the country in the absence of reapers. 
Remembering how these places teemed with happy, contented, 
industrious people last spring, it is hard to realise that autumn does 
not find them there—they have all vanished, and that along the 
hundred and twenty miles between beach and capital scarcely a sign 
of life is to be seen, and one cannot help sorrowing over the 
necessity or the fatality which brought about such woe and desola- 
tion. Much of the destruction was doubtless the work of Chinese 
soldiers and Boxer volunteers, but, according to all accounts, what 
they left we gleaned, and, if report speaks true, little mercy was 
felt, and less displayed, by some at least wherever living Chinese of 
any age or either sex happened to be fallen in with. The days of 
Taepingdom, when native warred with native, showed nothing worse, 
and the warriors of this new century can be as brutal, with all their 
wonderful discipline and up to date weapons, as were ever the savages 
of earlier times with tomahawk, boomerang, or assegai, and the puzzle 
is to explain why it should have been so, or forecast the consequences 
in the future—will brand and sword have produced that wholesome 
fear which must blossom into peace and goodwill, or only a gruesome 
terror to be replaced by nothing but hate and a lust for vengeance ? 
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The Peking foreign community were fortunately saved from 
massacre, and the weird accounts of their sufferings and the modes of 
their individual deaths were happily the offspring of fancy and not 
recitals of fact, but, all the same, if the gallant D’Arcy and his little 
band of Frenci heroes had not inch by inch and hour after hour 
during those eight hopeless weeks contested the ground and held on 
to the western third of their Legation to the very last—if the 
resourceful Shiba and his cheery handful of Japanese had failed to 
retain possession of the Soo Wang’s palace and garden—if the 
Germans, Americans, and Russians had been driven from their own 
into the British Legation— if the allied forces had arrived on the 
fifteenth and not on the fourteenth, not one of the refugees would 
have escaped to tell the story of the catastrophe, and worse endings 
than imagination pictured might have been theirs. That the siege 
was acquiesced in by the Chinese Government can scarcely be ques- 
tioned—but they thought it was fair war they were waging and not 
murder they were committing, and from the fact that firing ceased 
occasionally—perhaps only to play with the besieged as cats do with 
mice—it also seems certain that the Government could have put an 
end to it completely at any moment if it so desired, and, such being 
the case, it must be allowed the relief force was right 
to strain every nerve—right to strike terror along the route, while 
pressing forward to the rescue, nor is it unnatural to expect that 
fitting punishment would be meted out, once arrived, alike to officials 
who more or less took active part in the lawless proceeding and 
to a population that moved not a finger to prevent it. And yet 
looking back on it all, and granting that fires and plunderings in the 
capital were mainly the work of soldiers and Boxers, it does seem a 
pity that the splendid warriors of Christian powers should have made 
things worse: could not discipline and fine feeling have put an earlier 
check on the men and placed revenge on a higher plane? What with 
commandeering here, looting there, carrying off of souvenirs else- 
where, and brutal assaults on the poor women who had not been able 
to leave the city with the other fugitives, private property in tempo- 
rarily deserted houses disappeared and the comparatively small 
number of Chinese who remained drank to the dregs the cup of a 
new misery. The haste with which expeditionary forces had been 
assembled, the difficulties of transport and provisioning, and the 
cessation of all local trading must of course be regarded as excuses 
for the licence with which men of all classes were laid hold of to work 
and edibles of all kinds taken possession of wherever found, but all 
this seemed to argue a want or neglect of organization that surprised, 
and suggested how easily a retrogression to barbarism might spring 
up like a weed among the flowers of civilization. Strangely enough 
the quarter of the city governed by the Japanese was speedily seen 
to be the best administered: more lucky than others in knowing before- 
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hand in what government buildings and public establishments official 
moneys were deposited, it may be a fact that they secured more sycee 
than all the others put together, but they kept their hands off the 
people, and their discipline, regulations, and method were such that they 
—new to the humane civilization of which the others were the creators 
and children—very soon inspired confidence, re-established order, 
re-opened markets, and made life liveable, while some of their col- 
leagues allowed a state of affairs to spring up and continue which was 
quite the reverse: why this superiority on the one side and this 
inferiority—even if only temporary—on the other? The men of one 
flag showed their detestation of the most ancient of civilizations by the 
wanton destruction of whatever they could not carry off—those of 
another preached the gospel of cleanliness by shooting down anybody 
who committed a nuisance in public—while those of a third spread their 
ideas on the sanctity of family life by breaking into private houses 
and ravishing the women and girls they found there: so said gossip ; 
captured cities must suffer and the populations of wrong-doing cities 
must pay the penalty of wrong-doing, but there are ways and ways of 
exacting reparation and teaching lessons for the future—was this the 
best ? Perhaps—and, it may be, not unnaturally—the conquering 
army may have regarded a conquered and almost deserted city as 
already formally confiscated and consequently legally delivered over to 
pillage, and their fellow-countrymen who had been burnt out and lost 
all but what they stood in, may have been thought to have suffered 
enough to justify any reprisals, but, even so, the demoralizing effect 
always and everywhere produced on all classes by wholesale looting 
and its accompanying license might have seemed a sufficient reason 
in itself for discountenancing and stopping it and its attendant evils at 
the outset : such, however, can hardly be said to have been the case, 
and even some missionaries took such a leading part in “ spoiling the 
Egyptians” for the greater glory of God that a bystander was heard 
to say “ For a century to come Chinese converts will consider looting 
and vengeance Christian virtues !”’ 

Crowded together in a confined and limited space during the hot 
summer season and constantly exposed to the deadly risk of whistling 
bullet and screeching shell, the refugees in the British Legation were 
sufficiently well fed and enjoyed sufficiently good health during the 
eight weeks the siege lasted to astonish their deliverers by their still 
excellent condition when first seen on the 14th August, but the un- 
certainty of what any hour might bring forth—and more especially 
the certainly horrible fate from which no efforts of theirs could for 
ever save the women and children, and the feeling that friends at 
home were in imagination suffering a thousandfold more than them- 
selyes—was the chief and ever present element in their trial, so that, 
when once delivered, the strain most had thus gone through, and the 
hard work and exposure involved in the duties undertaken alongside 
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the Legation guard by the younger men, began to show their effects 
in breakdowns that told of shattered health and need of change. As 
for the relieving troops, once the excitement of arrival had passed 
over they began to wonder what they had come or what they stayed 
to do, and this quietude after the exertions of the previous weeks in 
turn became hard to bear. Meantime commanding officers took up 
various positions in the city and the sentries of the various flags 
kept watch in their respective sections ; on the other hand, Ministers, 
long debarred from communication with the outer world, despatched 
their detailed reports and awaited the instructions of their Govern- 
ments. Nobody seemed to know what the next move was to be or 
how the weighty questions involved were to be settled. There was no 
one to treat with—Emperor and Court had fled—and had there been 
any such, what language ought negotiation to hold ? 

On the Chinese side, however, the situation and its difficulties 
gradually induced a few leading men who had remained behind to 
venture forth from their seclusion: these were the Grand Secretary 
Kun Chung-Tang, Ching-Hsin the President of the Board of War, 
and two Vice-Presidents of other Boards Yu-Teh and A-Ko-Tan, 
and on Sir Robert Hart’s suggestion they proceeded to search for, find, 
communicate with, and bring back Prince Ching, one of the Imperial 
family who for fifteen years or so had been the head of the Chinese 
Foreign Office and who had been credited with more or less friendly 
intentions during the siege and with a sort of intervention which had 
possibly delayed and so prevented massacre. Early in September the 
Prince reappeared in Peking, but, as the previously formally appointed 
negotiator Li Hung Chang had to be waited for, nothing could be 
done towards opening negotiations beyond paying a short and 
friendly visit to each of the foreign representatives. What must 
have been his feelings, poor Prince, as his sedan-bearers carried him 
through the well-known but now deserted and scarcely recognisable 
streets, while his Japanese guard marched alongside and the sentries 
of Italy, Russia, France, Germany, America, England and Austria 
stared at him as he passed! Some points, however, were submitted 
for the consideration of the generals as really requiring immediate 
attention, such as the better policing of the various sections, the 
repression of pillage, and the procuring of provisions, &c., but not 
with any immediate or perceptible result. Such high officials 
belonging to the Metropolitan Boards as had not fled with the Court 
were in constant consultation with the Prince, endeavouring to find 
some way of escape from the chaotic condition into which the capital 
had been plunged when the foreign troops entered and its Emperor 
abandoned it: they knew, although it was difficult to realise, that 
Peking was no longer under Chinese control and that Chinese 
officials could not claim authority or exercise any jurisdiction in 
it, but they also knew its condition, and, anxious for the welfare 
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of such of the population as remained and for the future of the 
Empire, they, with the Prince and in the interest of the people, 
besought immediate consideration for police and food requirements, 
and they were unceasing in their effort to devise some means to effect 
a settlement of the unhappy complication as speedily as possible. 
None of them, however, realised how grievously they had offended 
the rest of the world by the murders of missionaries and converts and 
by the attacks on the Legations, and just as little did they realise to 
what an extent such insane proceedings had imperilled both Empire 
and Dynasty: Chinese history does not date from yesterday, and 
their thirty or forty centuries of national and racial continuity have 
seen them fall into—and have also seen them emerge from—quite as 
serious predicaments, but, even so, while they took things philosophi- 
cally, their tempers unruffled, their politeness unfailing, and their 
patience inexhaustible, they did feel the sting of the situation and 
they did make an earnest and honest attempt to find a way to 
alleviate the sufferings of their fellow citizens. The result, however, 
never did amount to much and was slow in coming, and in fact 
these representative men were rather misunderstood than taken 
seriously : under the circumstances what right had any Chinaman 
to complain, and was it not even insolence to take advantage of former 
official position to pose now as the people’s mouthpiece ? 

The situation from the very first was one continuous illustration of 
the initial difficulties which reconstruction must encounter: neither 
side could place itself in the other’s position, and the half truth 
which is all that being reasonable from one’s own point of view 
amounts to, does not necessarily dovetail with what another puts faith 
in from another standpoint. How will China and non-China ever 
come to a satisfactory agreement unless they attain first of all to a 
mutual understanding of each other? China is for the moment in 
the angry grip of the foe and that grip must be exchanged for the 
hearty grasp of a friend before external relations can again run in 
peaceful channels and internal affairs resume their ordinary charac- 
ter: the inter-dependence of the external and the internal must be 
recognised and allowed for if there is to be such a process of recon- 
struction as shall safeguard the future, and thus the task of the 
foreign negotiator and the native statesman becomes one of that kind 
of which it is hard to say which is the more serious, the responsibility 
or the difficulty. But, one way or another, a solution will be found 
and the question closed. 

On the Chinese side there is such uncertainty, rather than ignorance, 
concerning the aims and demands of the foreign powers, collectively 
and individually, that even those who are in favour of intercourse are 
unable to decide whether peace might not prove more costly than war ; 
and on the foreign side the feeling that while certain magnates are 
culprits and ought to be punished, to demand their punishment may 
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not only fail to obtain it but may widen the area of trouble and, in- 
definitely postponing peace, lead to anarchy and chaos and the further 
idea that a claim for even just but perhaps too heavy indemnities may 
necessitate territorial guarantees likely to conflict with their declared 
policy of the ‘open door’ and ‘integrity of China,’ combine to delay 
negotiations and even threaten to emasculate such drastic stipulations 
as the occasion demands. The preservation of China’s integrity has 
been the subject of official declarations and, with certain reservations, 
official agreements, but the temptation of owning some of China’s 
provinces and adding to the number of their subjects such desirable 
material as China’s population undoubtedly comprises, may lead to 
delays and increase the difficulties of final settlement not only 
for China but for the powers concerned. Should the foreign decision 
be for partition, the Chinese negotiator would find small standing 
room—he would be expected simply to submit to dictation; should 
that decision fall short of partition and merely require some additions 
to tracts of territory already leased or ceded, it would still be a bitter 
pill to swallow for both the transferring negotiator and the transferred 
people; and even if partition is not thought of or additions to 
territory demanded, the difficulty of finding funds to pay off a too 
heavy indemnity may place the Chinese negotiator himself in the 
unenviable position of having to offend all China and embarrass every 
treaty power by offering territory instead of money, and thus what- 
ever way one turns it does not seem easy to prevent a deadlock, and 
until a way round is found order cannot be restored. 

Many have talked and written glibly about partition as the most 
expedient solution, and have argued that because Chinese are 
supposed to be easily ruled and wanting in the military character, 
such a policy would not only meet with no opposition but would be 
welcomed by the Chinese themselves as freeing them from the mis- 
rule of a hated and alien government, and as opening the way for 
them to liberty, progress, and civilisation; but it is not so—this 
alien government, the Manchu dynasty, has been part and parcel of 
the nation for three hundred years and the Emperor is no more hated 
by Chinese than the Queen by British, while, as for the blessings of 
liberty, progress, and civilisation, the only civilisation the Chinese 
appreciate is their own, what we call progress the majority know little 
about and care less for, and liberty, real tangible liberty, they all 
enjoy. Whether it is the duty of the West to civilise the East, and 
how Christian powers ought to deal with Pagan, are of course 
questions on which views differ, but whatever portion of China is 
ceded will have to be ruled by force, and the larger the territory so 
ceded the more soldiers will its management require and the more 
certain will be unrest and insurrection. The whole of a partitioned 
China will make common cause against its several foreign rulers, 
and, if anarchy be not its condition for years and from year to year, 
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quiet or the appearance of quiet will be nothing more than a 
preparation for the inevitable spring with which sooner or later sudden 
revolt will everywhere show the existence and strength of national 
feeling. Is the game worth the candle? On the simple ground of 
expediency such a solution is to be condemned, while, viewed as a 
question of right, fairness, or even philanthropy, every non-prejudiced 
mind must declare against it. 

Another set of thinkers are under the delusion that with the 
capture of Peking the Chinese Government ceased to exist, and that 
it is the duty of the victors to set up a new dynasty. All that has 
happened, however, is this: the Government has no longer its head- 
quarters in Peking but the work of the Empire is going on as usual 
—where the Emperor is, there is the seat of Government, and, 
as for the teaching or terrorizing effect that the march of the Allies 
has had, it has merely affected the borders of a road through two or 
three of the two hundred or more Prefectures which make up the 
Eighteen Provinces, and the prevalent belief at a distance is that the 
foreigners have been thrashed and are not victorious. The Manchus 
by complicity with recent lawlessness in the capital and murders of 
missionaries and converts in the provinces have outraged the Christian 
and civilised world, but, even so, it would be well to hear and weigh 
what they have to say for themselves; in any case the punishment 
they have so far received has probably enlisted Chinese sympathy on 
their side rather than added to their unpopularity, if that really 
exists, with any considerable section—the King can do no wrong, and 
it is the bad advisers who are blamed. Were the Allies to get over 
the initial difficulty of agreeing to a choice and set up a new 
Emperor, he would have to be supported by foreign bayonets—his 
mandate would only run within very restricted limits—his foreign 
origin would make him despised by every member of the black-haired 
race—and himself and belongings would disappear for ever the 
moment foreign support left him. If anything, the attempt to 
impose another dynasty on the Chinese people would be even a more 
hopeless solution than partition; the advocates of both plans have 
probably much to urge which they consider conclusive in favour of 
the idea they put forward, but let them try either, and time will 
assuredly show how certainly their hopes must meet with disappoint- 
ment in the futility and failure of the experiment. 

The only practical solution, in the interest of law and order and a 
speedy restoration of the tranquillity that makes life and commercial 
relations safe and profitable, is first of all to leave the present dynasty 
where it is and as it is, and let the people of China deal with it them- 
selves when they feel its mandate has expired, and in the second place 
to impose on it as the condition of peace only such stipulations as are 
at once practical and practicable as well as just and justifiable. But 
even in adopting this solution a most serious difficulty stares one in 
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the face—the Court has fled inland and it is quite possible it may 
settle at Si-an-foo and make that the capital. Such a decision would 
not be pleasant for the diplomatic corps after the siege experiences 
just ended, and, although commercial dealings need not necessarily 
be hampered thereby, a certain uncomfortable feeling of unrest would 
probably be set up and, ever after, external irritation and internal 
disintegration would be seen proceeding on parallel lines, if not, at 
equal pace, on lines converging in eventual catastrophe. What 
therefore foreign interests most require now is the return of the Court, 
and the negotiators would do well to make that not only possible 
for the Emperor but both agreeable and safe. Pending that return a 
clear idea could be worked out and agreed to of what foreign powers 
must demand and China must consent to both as reparation for the 
past and guarantee for the future ; and, further, asa first step towards 
local reconstruction, by which is meant not so much a re-establishment 
of the old order of things as such a happy re-arrangement as should 
dovetail what is good and allowable in the old system with whatever 
else must be accepted as necessary and not rejected because new, 
Prince Ching might be vested with a certain amount of vice-imperial 
authority, so to speak, and thus provide a rallying point, not for 
opposition to foreigners, but for the common efforts of those who 
desire to re-establish order and win back prosperity in the capital and 
its vicinity. Pecheli excepted, the rest of the eighteen provinces of 
China proper, although more or less in a state of ferment owing to 
the occurrences in the metropolitan section, may be said to be in their 
normal condition as regards the presence and functions of the ordinary 
provincial officials and their subordination to the Emperor and Central 
Government. There is therefore every reason for holding that con- 
tinued recognition of the Manchu dynasty and support of the Emperor 
Kwang Hsu is all that is necessary to provide a starting point for the 
reconstruction demanded by this last summer’s doings: no other 
programme can be carried through so easily and no other plan will 
restore order so surely and so quickly, and in fact the pronounce- 
ments of the powers already point to that as the solution they cannot 
escape from. In this work of reconstruction there are two stages— 
what must be done to make peace, and what must be done to give 
effect to its stipulations: the first means negotiation and the second 
action. Negotiation will secure an admission of wrong-doing and an 
assurance that it will not recur,—a promise to make good the losses 
of individuals and recoup the expenditure of Governments,—an 
undertaking to punish various culprits designated by the powers,— 
and the initiation of measures to guarantee the future; action will put 
these promises in force and proceed to their full execution. 

The advocates of the alternatives, partition or change of dynasty, 
argue that they are calculated to confer greater benefits on the 
Chinese themselves, as well as be more useful to foreigners, than past 
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experience authorises us to expect from the continuance of Manchu 
rule; granting that such advantages asthey hope for might possibly 
follow a successful trial of either plan, there is no reason why nego- 
tiators should not make the provisions for such reforms an integral 
part of any settlement and introduce special clauses for their adoption, 
but, at the same time, common sense, and not sentiment, should scan 
them carefully, and precaution should be taken to proceed wisely and 
reasonably lest haste, unfitness, or other imperfection should mar their 
effect and lead to disappointment and irritation. It is a fact and 
beyond question that western methods are not always suitable for, or 
successful in, China, and a closer study of locality and people is every- 
where advisable before the old is banished and the new rung in: the 
same soil will not grow all crops, and what is possible or beneficial in 
one locality need not necessarily be so in another. That the present 
situation does afford an opening for introducing new measures can- 
not be doubted, and those who decide for the retention of the 
Manchus ought all the more to feel the responsibility of the occasion 
and neglect nothing that experience teaches or foresight suggests ; 
the example of Japan shows what may be done when a whole people 
is galvanized into a new life by the power of a new thought and a 
new motive, but where such a force from within is wanting, it is 
advisable to wait a natural evolution rather than by forcing 
processes bring a new being to the birth before the period 
of gestation has been completed. Is the all but dormant 
military spirit of four hundred millions to be aroused in order 
that dealers may find markets for rifles and guns, or ought 
the idea of the possibility of those millions misusing such toys be 
invoked to stop mischief in the future at the cost of present gain ? 
Which is the safer guide on so serious an occasion, the speculation 
that risks or the wisdom that restrains, profit or prudence? And so 
in other matters: it is not enough to be sanguine, and reformers 
ought to study the ground well and look at both sides if they wish 
to avoid calamity and secure blessing. Negotiation itself cannot 
guarantee everything: it may procure a formal expression of regret 
and a promise that the offence shall not be repeated—and both 
regret and promise may be both honourable and honest, but the 
future will see new men and new circumstances and history may 
repeat itself. The indemnities to be paid take us into the region of 
hard fact, and yet it is just here that there is room for a little senti- 
ment: the Japanese indemnities already constitute a galling load, 
and now that eight or ten powers have claims to put forward the 
straw that kills begins to be a something to be dreaded. Discussion 
will probably evolve some happy idea calculated to give ample 
security to those who are to be indemnified and yet consult the con- 
venience of the indemnifier, but, however that may be, it will be a 
heavy burden for China to carry, and it is to be hoped that the 
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powers will make it as light as possible and deal with the unfor- 
tunate debtor in a sympathetic and accommodating spirit, remem- 
bering, too, that it is the industry of the people which will be taxed 
and that commercial prosperity in the future might be a better pay- 
ment of such a debt than an intolerable fine and ready money at 
the present moment. If the terms exacted are too hard the payment 
may plunge all concerned into the difficulty of a territorial guarantee, 
about which the only good thing one can say is that the region so 
pledged might possibly prove a suitable field for the experiments of 
reformers, and that, if successful, such experiments might go on 
thence to leaven the whole lump, although it is more than likely 
that with liberty regained all such novelties, as imposed by the 
enemy, would be forthwith discarded. 

There is however another demand which must be met and dealt 
with before foreigners can consider the siege episode closed, and that 
is the demand for the punishment of the instigators of the summer’s 
doings. From certain standpoints no demand could be more just in 
the eyes of the outside world, and some of the culprits named—for 
instance the late Governor of Shansi, Yu Hsien, who opened his 
Yamén to the hunted missionaries at Tai-yuan-foo and then had 
them massacred there by the Boxers, and who gloried in the deed in 
his memorial to the Throne—could not be punished too harshly; but 
the list ought to be carefully examined and proper allowance ought 
to be made for every extenuating consideration lest murdered men 
should stand forth in future history as martyrs, a stain on the robe 
of Justice and the seed of enmity ever after. At the moment of 
writing, this demand for punishment before negotiation rather stops 
the way: the Court is far off and the culprits are not only with, but 
dominate the Emperor. It may be said that inability to punish is as 
strong a proof of unfitness to reign as unwillingness, but here as 
elsewhere circumstances alter cases and, although all are demanding 
condign punishment sooner or later alike, general opinion pronounces 
the present demand unpractical and impracticable and believes that 
negotiation ought to precede, and would certainly be followed by, 
punishment: were the foreign negotiator to say to the Chinese “ We 
have settled every point but one, and, now that our terms are known, 
you are in a position to decide whether you will concede this last 
point or refuse : concede and we sign,—refuse and we tear up all 
that we have agreed on!”—were he to speak thus, the Chinese 
negotiator would close with him at once. The wedge of negotiation 
is like all other wedges, and will only split the block when driven in 
right end first. 

Reparation for the past, both punitive and monetary, will of course 
be supplemented by stipulations regarding the future. Commercial 
interests will probably be provided for by some changes in the 
regulations of trade perhaps involving tariff revision; the Tientsin 
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treaties, and all succeeding ones negotiated on the same lines, may 
possibly be declared to have been annulled by this year’s doings, and 
whether replaced by new agreements or modified by the addition of 
various articles the opportunity will doubtless be availed of to rectify 
past mistakes and provide more surely for future expansion. In the 
matter of tariff revision due consideration ought to be given to China’s 
financial necessities, but at the same time care should be taken to 
avoid crippling trade by too heavy burdens, and, as for new regulations 
or additional articles, the localities concerned, and more especially 
in all that affects trade inland the provincial governments, ought to 
be consulted and their different circumstances and differing require- 
ments studied and allowed for; for trade to both flourish and be 
healthy, it is not enough to do all that one side asks for, but both sides 
ought to be shewn the fullest consideration. The question of Missions, 
Missionaries, and Converts may also have to be re-considered and 
such new arrangements made as shall safeguard the future from the 
misfortunes and complaints of the past; anything prohibitory ought 
to be avoided and full room be given for the play of both zeal and 
common-sense, but the status of both convert and missionary ought 
to be clearly stated and the clause which formulates it ought to be 
fully and strictly enforced : the convert does not cease to be a Chinese 
subject when he embraces Christianity but like all other Chinese 
subjects must continue to observe his country’s laws and submit 
to his country’s tribunals,—the missionary is simply a missionary 
and must confine himself to a missionary’s work and avoid 
everything that savours of interference in litigation and inter- 
vention of any kind where Chinese official action is concerned; it 
is only by insisting on an unswerving adherence to this principle that 
the hostility of local populations, provincial officials, and central 
government can be disarmed and evangelization freed from the dis- 
abilities it now labours under. National representatives are also likely 
to be touched on, and as a perpetual warning against any repetition 
of this year’s occurrences it might be advisable for the article which 
stipulates for the presence of envoys at the capital to enunciate in the 
clearest and most forcible language the fact that the representative 
character makes their persons and establishments sacred and inviolable, 
and clothes them with majesty and privilege; but residence in an 
inland capital will have its special risks as long as it is not a matter of 
honour to respect the inviolability of an envoy and till this is the 
case the transfer of the capital to a seaport would not much help 
matters. There is a halo of prestige about Peking as the capital 
which makes it preferable to any other place in the whole empire, and 
if the present dynasty were now to establish its court elsewhere it 
would certainly be regarded as a sign of weakness and would tempt 
the restless in many provinces to try their luck, not so much to expel 
the Manchu but as personal ventures. The settlement of these 
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questions will seriously affect the future of China in all its aspects 
and the foreign negotiator will have the larger say in them, but, once 
they are done with, it will remain for China to give effect to the 
stipulations concerning them. 

On the one side, then, China has to reconstruct her foreign 
relations—she has to apologize, make reparation, pay indemnities, and 
accept various new arrangements, and, on the other, sundry internal 
reconstruction has become a necessity, seeing that modifications are 
called for to guarantee financial engagements and insure full pro- 
tection for merchants, missionaries, and ministers. The elaboration 
of all these points will take time, but each step will suggest the next 
and new light will shine to guide at each turning: how much can 
safely be left to the Chinese Government to plan, initiate, and carry 
out, and how much must be imposed or stipulated for by the various 
foreign powers, must depend upon the question concerned, its connec- 
tion with the whole, and the amount of confidence reposed in promise 
and ability, but good faith must be taken for granted and successful 
fulfilment of obligations can only be expected so long as native 
methods are not hampered by too many foreign restrictions and too 
much alien interference. Whether negotiators will have the insight 
that takes in both sides of a question and the patience which is 
required for the real arrangement of so important a business, remains 
to be seen, but it is to be hoped that the opportunity will be made 
the most of and not lost. 

The situation is the outcome of natural national evolution effected 
by the disturbance engendered by the appearance and intrusion of 
foreign and antagonistic elements. The Boxer movement is the 
approximate cause, but this movement is itself one in a chain of 
causes and effects and the future cannot develop unaffected by it. 
Although Prince Tuan and colleagues are said to have usurped 
authority and unlawfully constituted themselves the government of 
the country for the time being, no one is yet in a position to say with 
certainty how far the Empress Dowager went with them willingly or 
under compulsion. The Boxers are now being styled rebels and 
hunted down as such at sundry points, and as a matter of fact their 
doings have been characterised by a thoroughness that has overshot 
the mark and by a cruelty that has gone beyond all bounds: they 
began as volunteers, they posed as patriots, and they took the law 
into their own hands, and thus legalized lawlessness, which was to 
stamp out Christianity and frighten foreigners away from the 
country, murdered missionaries and converts, burnt down churches and 
dwellings, and culminated in the siege of the Legations; its en- 
thusiasm and success even captivated princes and ministers of state if 
not the Empress Dowager herself, and what it effected for the 
Chinese to chew the cud on is this,—the Court has fled, the 
capital is full of foreign soldiers, the burnt out missionaries are housed 
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in the princes’ palaces, and the surviving converts are the masters. 
Under the circumstances Chinese opinion is said to condemn the 
movement and pronounce all who took part in it worthy of every 
punishment, and yet, although now execrated by thousands of 
sufferers and disowned by such officials as are met with, it must be 
remembered that their aims and doings were lauded and upheld by 
the very highest dignitaries of the Empire, and that, sufferers apart, 
the Chinese world may possibly have only one fault to find with them 
—that they did not succeed. They no longer flaunt their gaudy 
sashes in public, but they are still in Peking, while in the country 
round about they still congregate and drill: negotiation may possibly 
pledge the government to discountenance and even act energetically 
against such patriots, but how long or how far is such a pledge likely 
to be kept? China must grow strong, and it is to her people she 
must look for increase of strength. Will prohibitive stipulations gain 
their point? Is not Germany’s “mailed fist” the outcome of an 
attempt to restrict her military growth? Or will punitive measures 
avail? Is there not a Phoenix-like power in the blood of martyrdom? 
We may not consider the dead Boxer a martyr, but what will his 
surviving fellows feel? Or are military promenades to continue 
till all present and possible Boxers are killed off? But how ex- 
terminate China’s four hundred millions? Is there not some 
better way of dealing with the matter, some wiser way of 
meeting the “ Yellow Peril?” In a recent speech Lord Salis- 
bury is reported to have exhorted the members of the Primrose 
League “each in his own district, to do what they can to foster 
“the creation of rifle clubs. If once the feeling can be propagated 
“ abroad that it is the duty of every able Englishman” (Chinaman) 
“to make himself competent to meet the invading enemy .. . you 
‘will then have a defensive force which will not only repel the 
*‘ assailant if he come, but which will make the chances of that assailant 
“so bad that no assailant will ever appear!” This is just what China 
has been attempting—this is the very idea that is at the bottom of 
the Boxer movement, and the national uprising it means can only 
be met by the rest of the world either by reducing the Chinese to 
serfdom and keeping them there—and is that possible with a popula- 
tion of four hundred millions, or, if possible, is it the best way of 
treating so intelligent and so industrious a people ?—or by dealing 
with them, their government, their property, their institutions, and 
their trade, as we ourselves would be dealt with—and is not that a 
duty even though they did not number a million? Dictation and 
coercion to be successful must be absolute and thoroughgoing, but 
in point of fact they have their limits and, whatever they may 
seem to have of local, partial, or temporary success, their effect 
can only be ephemeral and one day or other the string will be cut 
and the cork fly from the bottle with a velocity and momentum 
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that repression will unconsciously incubate but never dream of. 
Unfortunately at this juncture the situation is the result of 
many little understood antecedent and still existing causes, and 
the doings and attitude of government and people are at various 
points and in many ways calculated to provoke if not justify 
adherence to a policy both coercive and dictatorial, but, all 
the same, it is precisely at this juncture that reasonable 
action and sympathetic treatment would win friends in the 
present and sow the seeds of good relations in the future. Foreign 
troops have now held capital and vicinity for months and as yet the 
negotiators have not had a single sitting; this delay is creating 
unrest where all was quiet before and so the difficulty is increasing, 
faraway regions begin to be affected, trade is coming to a standstill, 
revenue is falling off, failure to meet national obligations and pay 
the interest on foreign loans is hanging over a government that would 
scorn repudiation, native and foreigner at Peking and Tientsin are 
alike feeling how military occupation can pinch, and some escape 
from a situation that is entailing so much and such wide-spread 
suffering and inconvenience is hourly more necessary. The return 
of the Court is all important, but even here are all the elements of 
another dilemma if not deadlock, for how can the Court come back 
from its far-off Chinese surroundings and comparative immunity to a 
capital filled with foreign troops, and how can those troops vacate 
that capital till order is restored, proper relations re-established, and the 
future guaranteed? And yet till the Emperor is again in Peking 
everything will be abnormal and unsettled and without a proper 
foundation. The mot d’ordre “Punishment first, negotiation 
afterwards!” must delay, if not prevent, such hoped-for return, and, 
even were it so liberally interpreted as to neither intimidate nor 
unnecessarily humiliate the Emperor, it will be long before recon- 
struction can be complete, before new structures can take the place 
of those the flames devoured, before new hands can re-commence the 
old industries, before new modes of thought can heal old wounds, 
and new principles rectify old mistakes; on the other hand, some of 
the powers may realise the difficulties of the larger question and take 
the view that their forces were sent simply to relieve the Legations 
and not to make war or dictate change, and that further intervention 
is inexpedient and the future may be left to develop in its own way. 
Whatever be the eventual solution, the day of difficulty will not be 
ended by either the return of the Emperor or the withdrawal of 
foreign troops, but something will have been gained if Boxer excesses 
shall prove to have alienated the sympathy of the government, and 
the considerateness of the foreigner shall have disarmed official 
suspicion and won some liking from the Chinese public. Time alone 
will show whether a wrong touch will have precipitated an empire 
boulder into the abyss below, or a right one restored equilibrium and 
settled it firmly on the edge of the cliff. Rosert Harr. 
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